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• PREFATORY MfiMOIR 

Relative to the Geography of ancient Greece^ 
andiHnstrative of the Map. 

\ VN orderto'give a distmetidea of thid ce- 

■ kbrated country, which was broken inta 

I so many rival states, it appears necessary to 

' prefix to its general history, a geographical 

account of its component parts.^ 
". Greece, in the early periods of history/ 

comprehen€(43d'Pi^loponnesus, Gr^cia prcM 
i pria, Epirus, Thessalm, and Macedonia^ 

Imt when s«Aj(igat6c[ by the -^Romans, It 
I wt»s divided iBfo two provinces^ Achala and 

ji Macedonia f ^^ former containing the firnt 

^d second of the a«icient divisions^ and the 
j latter the other tto-ee* We shall- review thb 

original divisions in order* > : 

.This peninsula deriyed it9 name from Fen 
lops, tlike son of Tantalus king of Phrygia' 
and in its general form 'resembles the lea^ 
of a palm tree. . Itiis Joined to Graecia pro- 
pria by'^the isthmui^ of Corinth, which ia^ 
only about ^ve liTiles'over. On this spot the 
inhabitants of r elojponesus usually intrench- 
ed themselves when iii dread of an invasion i 
and here the,isthmian games were trienni- 
ally celebrated. Demetrius, Caesar, and^ 
odiers^ attempted to cut through this isth?^. 
nius^^but constantly failed in success. 

i: .*:$biw caU^ the H^nsiu. 



YlU PREFATORT MEMOIR 

The $i^|^$t<|i|s tffTe)op<ytaic$t!B were 
Achaia, £lis, Messenia^ Laconica, Arca« 
dia, and Argolh^ 

AcHA^A---The chief towns o£ Achaia 
were Coritith and Sicyon, the latter the most 
aau^A city isb Greece, ^aad once d^ h#iui 

(■ tCarinih . wa» kmg and justlv celebvaledtf 
b atpod at the foot of 'a'htj^ mU, out wllkb 
was built the citadel^ inclKiding wlmh it 
Yrnri^Miulten imWs ulcitcuifofeteptce* The 
nmgatKm found tJie c2lfels.$^ Male* and 
ITs^naruai was i^ed^oned so.dJEbij^carDto on ^^^ 
e^tpntof.stiQrniflRndpilratcSt thAl; meilehaiM 
ipeneraBr^i^raBspdrted tk^tr gQOd»'dve^ ibe 
iithkni^ whence Govmth:bc€ame the n^iarf 
^ Buvope^Md Asia.;: . filing :niMltf«r. of ^^m 
figj wtTti ydSudBgdtfii^A for.Aeir efkill in 
working in metalsr* . ':??fair; Coriiykhtauiu WaH^ 
a mixture of copper 19^^ jsonje small quan- 
titjc. of Gold and silver, forped a composi- 
fion extreiiieiy britiiiaiit ai^d duitibfe.. Tha 
Olrnameiits on pottery — ^W2ire,'<v6re a&oejce- 
cuted here with IniitiitalSle' art. 




brass'and earthen ware w;as, fodncf, and car- 
ried to Rome. . ' ' ' . ' 
, The bthfix cities of Achaia wcJte cqmpa-; 
l^atively of little cdnse(juenc'e j their name^' 
^6re PhKu^3 'Palfcne; iE^ra, dnd Heiice.^ 
J^Lls— Oi* this district' the cWef- citterf 
were Elis owdi^'iir4ft^lf^ewii^2CtLd Olympia 



HXLATXVX ra AWCIXITT GftXECS. \X 

fi mi AeTjiver Alpheus, 'Near the Uketj the 

Olympic games*7'Vo famous throughout alS 
Greece, Vere celebrated ercry fourth Jrear; 
hence a'period o£ four years was called an 
Olympiad. Near the site of Olympia sloed 

:; '- ' . ' ^ 

* Among the Gtetks there weie four sdUhw gim^* 
consecrated to relig^cHa'; the Olympic, Pythisnit Istl^- 
miati, and Jferacan. ' Of these the Olytnpic were rtck- 
CMted the chief. The contests at each wire neaiiy simi- 
lar. lUinning, leaphig^ wres^ng, boii%, and throirii 
ihg the quoit, were alternately displayed for the exetcise 
of jstrength and agility. . The spot on^'which these con- 
tests were exhibitSiVas called the $T40itrJir. ' That di- 
vision o£ it where the horte and chariot nbCM \tfcre nm, 
was called M^fotkamusf, where^ the counf beg^, Ca^ 
€arf aiid whm it tenninated,^,Jlftta. . At each of thesei 
games theorizes ^cit: somewhat differeint, Ii^ general, 
luiwetrei*, the victors at either iirerc pretented witha 
branch of the. pahn-tiee, whiph' they earned, in^ theit 
lands ; but at the Olympic games they wot&a .crown, ok 
wreath, of olive ; at the rythian, laurel ; atthe IsthmiaUt 
pine; and at the Kemean, pirsley. Those who bor© 
'■ ; awa^ the pahn: wexe ciiled Hietmiica* and were datiied 

' with great pomp and solemnitf to' theii^ p^^vp citj, 

which they entered in a chariot drawn by white ^<meft 
ftrough a breach in. the wall made purposfely for their 
passage, and wet« for the remainder tff their liv^s |<iain^ 
tained at ^he public expense. JlyeiiHtngSsdi^notcjbnsidec 
it derogatory to their honour to contend for the prize i 
•ad no peiyon iMindedwith infamy was admittea as a 
combatant. 

The'C^mpie gfiimes derived theur origin frtrni Htt^ 
eales, bfltlalBlig into neglect^ were afterward 'r^ficfwe<i 
^ Iphitusv These proved an excellent preparative for 
yooth to .bexrthe hardships of war, as well as to te^roye 
theicbravtty and adroitness. ' 

4 Tile yimrhi which Coraefittf bf Elia won the chief 
prize* (wMchwvstliat of the chariotrace) was the period 
when the Crfeeeks firstregolfttedtheirtimeby OlymplaMiai 
Thiejcorresponda with the 7r6th year before Christy anci 
is a't«iiiarkalUt*«Kia4i]id«itt history. • 



Mad bf die ^ople lof £lis^. 

MsaftfiKtA* Thfe ducf cttjrtirthift dsvi- 
won wl«'«am;ed Mis^eoe, bj ivMck appri*^ 
iMUm the i^ole comitnr was . ' ferniraii^ 
known. It was built by Epaminondas, and 
8t50A ftt a Ai6n disttoce tibttffWoiaa llhe top 
of the MesBe^ian gulf. Being under tike 
immediate protection of a strong fortreaac^- 
eKd«8iT« of it» owi^ pecidiar fbitifit«don»^ 
it wad drtiOdt impregnable* ; The aticieiit 
P3^tal was ^los, the citp* of Nestot: the 
epithet Measeiuacd was ^terward ildded^ 
ill <^i4W to dftlhigiiiah ' it from tW6 trthcf 
p^Ceh of the former name- '^ 
- I^flo^ of M^^eaia was situated on th« 
Ionian ieu^ near tine small iislahd 9{ihiiitter)ft,; 
i(/htHA large ^arty of Lacedsemotiiai^d \tk 
iihe iPeloponnesian war were) after avaliani 
j^abtancev com||eU^ tolsurrendcft ta De« 
mo6^eiied md Cleon. * ; 
. There Were Several other towlis in th}s cUs* 
tvic^ among which Cypanissa^ Methone^ 
and Asine w^re the most important. 

the g^mes, and occisionally the inhabitants of . IP'tuq 
ufWc t^ M (UKrvc^ktn of thM eitf . Their duiu«iM( Wat 
hr ^^'4i^ik T|i« day^ o^ which they commeaeed fft» 
^ el^yenth of the month caUed Hecatombeonu Dq^i^ 
Ih^ir cclebnktion there was a geAdrb} attspensioii of hot* 
tilities. An immense concqvrse <Mr j>co|>le attendeA,- ndi 
tafar from »U Gvt«(ev butfikvirSse.fiNiia the: neigtOktlaw 
^ nations* Heft tifio wotka^f |;auiti irere 4iBpkiredf 
^ it was here that HcfrddotUs read his hWtOty, whitk 
foaffe<^ed Thueydides^ then a boj, than he shed teaM^' 
and on that accoma haiittiaQlfcAtbi nato tfihawthg^. 



S;mk>mcA^i^ JLm^a^ Nb'poitibii of 

this. It contained the famous city of Laci^ 
dseniOQ*, ot S jjarta) the most poiiv^erful m 
tecient li^Fe«ce,^Hick stood at tha bottom 
oi^Tavj^tus oftthe banl^x^ftlie rrv^er, fivNTQ- 
ta9« This' city w«L8^. about six miies in ciiu 
e^Hnlbrence but'bad W odier widte thandie 
bmveiy- of its inhabitants^ till it fell under 
the dominion of tytaa^s The- pre^ailiiig 
msameiFS were inimicai to e3Gtet4al spkn- 
dour, tod« therefore lliehous€8 were. sflBMtt 
aiBd desti>tote of ornament. 

SetLth of lLac6dismon5 o» the westl^ank f/t 
the-' BurotaS) iw^as* Amy.olfi^ abounding^ • in 
trees^^andhenoured widi a splendid teinple 
of ApoUo> ; 

Gythium^, the port of^ liacedwmen *near 
the mouth of Eurotae^ wbich fails into the 
X.iteomcgalpk,^a»^veryelrenjg^pkioe«' Nirt 
far from this was the ske of ^Sietmcsent Uei^ 
fos^ which the.SpoHans having taken, redu- 
ced the inhabitai^t^ to slavery^ and^ewDe 
all their ' slaves; were called Helotes*- > 

The promontory of Malea, sodangeroue 
to mariners^ bounded the gulph of Laconia^ 
on ^the east,^ as- T»na»i» dld^ on: the' Weeti 
'This^was-'tlienKMtsomllern point<>f'Europe^ 
wid here stood the iny ioteblfe temple' of Nep» 
tunej and ;nearit the cave ^through which 
Hercules is feftikd to hav^' dragged Ccrlro 
rus from the infernal* regions. ' 

* Now called Misitra. 



The Other toyms 9nd\]fhc^% .q£ li^<lnia 
were Sela$ia, Deliiun, Epidariui) and some 
^other&.©f inferiQi^r note* . 

. AncADiA— iTh§;^9hantitigde^criptiQoe 
iHf Arcadi^ii sceaes M th^ Qreek ^d Latip 
-po«ts, Kave rendered this coyntry dear^to the 
Jdveris o£ nature and «La|iBlicity.^ Theireis 
dBcarcely A spot within its precincts^ that has 
•«iot been .the subject of fabulous invention, 
or beautiful description, 
: Aircadia was the ci^untry of jshepherds, 
>and therefore sacred to Pan, the pastoral 
god. It abounded in lofty mountains, ;and 
^waa agreeably, intermixed, with wlvan and 
champsogn scenery. Its chief cities were 
T^ggaa, whence Pan has the epithet of Te- 
gseus ; Pallentseum ; Mantinea, where Epam- 
inondad fell ; Megalopolis, Belbina, and a 
few others. Arcadia was very populous, 
and was said to contain three hundred thou- 
sand slaves. 

. . When the natives had occasion to con^ 
firim any«engagement by an inviolable oath, 
they proceeded to Nonacris, near which is- 
sued a deadly stream called Styx, and to 
^swear by Us waters was reckoned binding 
both onjgods and men. This waters cor- 
roded every substance, except the^hoofs' of 
certain animals; and by me,an8 of it Ale^ 
andbr the Great 4s said fo have been poi- 
soned. The fabi^ns river, of Hell took its 
rise from thi;5 source. j . . 
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Argolis. llie principal 4^it^ in this dis- 
til wsis Ar|[OS, supposed to be the fa- 
vourite pesidence of f uno. it was sitniated. 
on the river Inachus, and was defended by 
two citadels. The iiOiabitants were denom- 
inated Arg^vi, a name by which the Greeks 
in gen^rmwere -often designated. Naupliu 
was the harbour <tf Argos ; and to the south 
of this was the l^ke of Lema, w^re Her* 
cules slew the monstrous hydra* 

To the north of Argos stood Mycen«, 
the city of Agamentnon, after whose death 
it gradually declined, till at last it was de- 
stroj^ by the Argives. In a neighbouring 
grove the Nemean games were celebrated 
evedFy tht^e years. 

At die bottom of the Argodic gulf stood 
Trcczene, so called firoxn its (bunder Trce- 
^en^tl^^ 8oa of Pelops. Opposite to diis 
<»ty lies the island CalaUria, to which 
Demosthenes being pursued by his ene* 
mies,The swallowed poison. 

West from TrcBzene, #as Epidaurus, 
and at the distance of five miles from this 
Ittst mentioned place stood the famous tem- 
ple of :/Esculapius. 

' The promontory of Scyllaeum on the Sa- 
vo^ic gulph was the burial-place orf Scylla, 
the daughter of Nisus. Near Scyllseum was 
Ae town of Hermione, from which the pas- 
sage to the shades below was supposed to 
be so short, that it was not necessary to 
put money into the mouth of the dead to 
pay Charon's fare. 

Vol. III. B 



XIV rft£f AT9Rr MftMOlB 

GjiMClA PROPRIA. . r . 

Thiftgra&il dUrision of Greepe wa» bo^|B4•^ 
ed on the northv by mpunts Othrys . i^i^ 
Oata, which divided it. from Xhessaly ;: cokj 
the vrfi^y by. the river A^hclQus,a»d Epilje;;^ 
on the south, bytbe Corinihjj^p ^nd Sarot^i^. 
gulphs, and the isthmus of Corinth, whlcb^ 
^parated it from Peloponnesus ; /mdon tb^ 
east, by the -dSgean Sea, the bomid^ry.be*9 
tween Europe and Asi?i« 

The subdivisious of.Gr«cia propria were 
seven ,* Attica, Megaris, Boeoti^ ^Phoci»| 
I^cris, Doris, and i&tolia. 
- Attica; Nopartof Greece was socele**. 
brated as this ; and from the iiiterests whipK* 
will ever be attached to it, .in the e^lijiiation, 
of every polite scholar, it will be proper .to 
notice some of the principal cireumstaxip^a 
Cpniiected with it, . Athe^p.*, tb^ capita^ 
was long the most illustrious seat of leanir*. 
ing, artSj, and sciences, and deserves to be 
described at some length. 

In very early .tin>es this city coasi^ted of 
little nto^e thsfi a citadel, built o« the 
top of .a rocky eminenf^e, about seven miles 
round. This fortress wa^ isurrouoded by a 
strong wall, and had only one entrance., the* 
accent to which was by stairs. •. Within ita- 
precincts were several m.agftiftc^iit edifices, 
the chief of whi^h was the tefaple of Miner* 
va, called Parthenon. After being bum^> 
by the Persists,- it w^^ r^^uiU of the finest 

• Now Sctincs 



maTtile by Perid^^, and still exhibits one 
of tli^ most Bplendid remahis of antiquity, 
^elnjf t#o' hundi'ed and * twenty-nine- feet 
long) one liundr^d broad) ands^iventyMigh. 
:llie colossal statue of Minerva, made by 
Phidifta of goid and ivb*y, Was thirty-nine 
•feet high. In the dftad^lthete w^re also a 
Jiumber of statues in hondur of that god^ 
4:e«s ; among^th^i^est, that whlth wafe beFiev- 
ed to have fallen frohi Heaven i it Was, how- 
ever, merely a shapeless mass of olive wood, 
AoUfl^ held in the highest venerktion. 
• Adjoining to the Parthenon was the pub- 
Kck treasury. The chief of the pry taned, 
«r'the president of the senate, who was 
changed' daily^ had the charge of the key; 
but some of the treasurers, having embe8- 
a^ed paiif of the publick money, burnt this 
««iiicetoche ground, in order to conceal 
^hieir peculiitibn.' 

- At first the Atheni^aiis attended chiefly to 
agriculture, parti'cvdarly to the cultivation 
orAe olive ; but afterwards following com* 
•m^ce, theybuilt a joint temple to Minerva* 
•and Neptune, with a chaj^el consecriated to 
each. On one side ^ood the olive tree, 
wtiich was said to have sprung out of the 
€arth at the command of Minerva ; and on 
Aifc other was a fountain of salt water, fabled 
to likve been produced by the stroke of Nep» 
tone's trident. 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to iur 
crease, it was necessary to build on the level 
fp'onnd round the citadel ; and in process of 



time the lower citybeeame etnb<1Iithed*i4lk 
itta^jr^kndidedificefl. The tempdk «f J|]> 
pitcr Olynqpus, of Theaeus^ buiU by Ci^ 
maoj and ^t Pamhecmi or temple' to dl 
the gods^ bodi which, are stiU standii% 
nearly entire ; the temples of Gaalor aoA 
Pollux, and of Apcdlo and Pan ; the Fr^ 
taneum, "wbere tkose who had merited weM 
of the state w«re supported at the pubMcfc 
jexpense; the Odium, or musical theatre;^ 
and the theatre of Bacchus^ were among 
the most remarkable. 

Near the citadel wa& the fountain Callir* 
fhoe, the watev of which was U3ed m nnptial 
and sacred rites^ and on an eminent' ata 
smaU distance, was the place where tfti 
Areopagus assembled. 

The CeramicttSi however^ or the place 
jwhere pottery wasma^, i^ one of the most 
famous quarters of Athentis.. In it was the fdi- 
mum or market-fhice, sitrrotfnded with tem- 
ples and TSrious ol^r ptd>ltch buildinM 
Here were the poKicoe»of Herane and Peb- 
. cile, in the latter of which^ Zeno the phito»i^ 
^pher used to teach^ and from this em' 
eumstance his followcFa- were calliedstoic^ 
eiaa signifying a portico in Greek* 

Atb^ns had three harbours^ the Piraeiiai^ 
Municia, and Phalerum, all very slKWi|j^ 
jttid united to the ckyby two walls, csSed 
the long walls, which were . projected and 
partly executed by Themistocles. 
: Independent^ however, of the ma^morable 
place9 within the limits, of the city, some of 
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>«riiicli^4lii^v« ditefldy been cunoirttf noticed, 
riiie Athen^tis had several Gyixma^ either 
in or near*«he 4aiy, tfaefpriocapal of which 
9»et0 the Academitt^ - I^^ceums ^^'^ Cywin' 
surges. The Academia \my aliout tht«e quar- 
•terpof at mile A^rth-westof the city, and 
contained a gymtiasiunt, a gaf den, and b 
-grav^ surrounded ^th walls,^ and a^med 
-wkk delightful covered wa&s. Here Blalo 
^taught hi^ scholars, whence his foUowers 
u»e called academics ; and such decorum 
•was observed in the piace, that it was fiarw 
•hidden even> to ladgh in it. 

The ^Lyeeum^lay on the opposite side 
of Athens, e»^ie baillisr of the ilissus, and 
was remarkably salubrious. Aristotle, the 
^disciple of Plato, chose the Lyceum fdt 
the place of youthful anstitutkm; and be- 
cause he taught his f6ttower»w;hile walkings 
his .sect was called peripatetics. 

The Cyhosarges was situated on the ncntk 
ef lhe.I^€e\niif, on an eiiiinence, and con- 
tained a gynmasium, a temple of Hercii^ 
les, andasacred ^oye. It is said to hare 
received- its name froma whate or swift dog, 
which snatched away part of the sacrifice 
offered to Hercules, in this place foreign* 
ers or citizens of brff blood, that is, who 
were bom of^ an alifen mother, performed 
their exerckes i and here Antiriienes taught 
his philosophy, whence, as some say, he 

. * Sq cafiedfrom Lycus the um of Pandion, whofilso 
l^avc name to Jl^ycia^ ia Asia. . 

B 2 
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was eriletf the cynic; dumgh. oAel^* inu^ 
gine^ and perh^A witb greater probabiUty^ 
that he ^btsuned this epidiet firmn h]# aaai-t^ 
log dispoaitton, whidh aenably (some of his 
followers ^jBeryed^ 

The mhabitants of Athens were pxxpisgh 
ly divided into diree orders s eitiaeas, so- 
jonrBers, aad slaves. The nuaiber of ou^ 
sens seldom exeeeded 20^000, of sojofurs^ 
ers or foreigners 10^000, witik the AskVf» 
ftmoimted to 40(^00a The last two classes 
•had tio share in the go vemnient ; but to eiK 
ter into the civil and political insititutioiia 
of tMs famous republtck^ would carry us 
beyond the bounds prescrtbod. > 

About ten males north-east of Athesis 
stood Mamthoil, illustrious fot the defeat of 
the Persians by Miltiades« Iia^ the same 
.Erection from Athens was the fortress of 
Phyle, the &'st pkkQe selaed by Thrasybiiih 
Jus with only tbirty men^ when he emanci- 
pated hi9 countjry freon Ae ^a«uiy of as 
many usurpers* 

West from this .k^ Aobanua, the chief 
borough of Attioa^ which «ii^ fpsqutf^ntly 
mentioned in htatoiy ; and not fiur from thj^s 
i»tood Eleuais, famous for the c^l^hn^^^of 
the mysteries of Ceres. 

Other memoraUe places in Attica were 
Erchia, Gargettus, Decelia, a«d Oropus^ 

Megaris* This ws^ a smdl tract of 
land lying at the top of the Saronic gulf, 
between Ae territories of At^a and Co- 
rinth. The chief city was Megara sitnsited 
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.0ai^rtftifisgr^«w^ and igOA$^^]ig acgQQ4 
kai4>our c^Usd Nisi^.. . Tj^e. otbtei: townii 
of Mc^gsni^.niTfre v«iy i&considerable^ 

lies at the battle of Sabmos, and t^s^^ i^^^ 
'dr#4 IMC^ at the- battle of Pl^sa, They 
.eveA.Vi^Bitared sometimes to j^m^t iiUo ho^ 
.titties with die Athenians ; but their cous^ 
.tx^ ^ «^^re justly entitled, to distinction for 
.having pvoduced Euclidy than for all their 
coheir advanta^s combuied* Thi« gr^at 
jxuahematician had ponceived the highei^t 
jTfism^ for, Sqcratp&y a^d during a, war b«P 
ta^^en the Megarensians and the Athenians^ 
ht frequendy visited that philosopher by 
night in a female disguise, and returned 
.again before day breaks though the distance 
waa twen^ n^ies*. 

[ BoeoTiA. Thia cQimtiy. stretched along 
the WQSt of Attica and Megaris, from the 
J£^pua tp the. Corinthian gulC The soi^ 
iHm» iterdl^, but the air was,g;ross, and tb^ 
inhabitants in general reckoned chara4:teris- 
ticalfy.didl, dio^^ there were many spl^n* 

The capital was Thebesi built by Cadmus, 
lfi|o first introduced l^tterainto Greece. — 
It was situated on the river Ismenus, and 
had seven gat^s,.wi|;h walls nju^ards of se<* 
ven miles ^ circtunference# 

The^thej: states of Greece were long in* 
ddgnant a^inst the Thebans, for their per** 
fidy in joining the Persians, and for this 
tbey wePC: a^veiiely p^n^h^d* Under Pelo- 



was ilie mo9t. pcnrerM city in Gi^C€. It 
was destroyed lijrAlexaiider the Great, af- 
liera terrime carnage of the inhabitastsi 
but was rebuilt by Cassander. - 

About ninetniles sputh of Thebe* stood 
Plat^a, at the foot of Mount Githseton, on 
"fliei>anfc8 of theiEsopus. Near this place 
Ae Persians, under Mardonius, met wi&fti 
signal defeat-fronv Aristides and Pausaniais. 
• To tjie westward of Plat«a lay JLeuctra, 
the scene where the Lacedamonians expe* 
Tiemied. a dreadful overthrow from JEpami- 
tiondas,' in cctosequencp of which, the^- 
lost Aeir pre*eminen^e among the GreciM 
atates. • ' . - . . * . 

•-On die west side of an extensive moraasy 
plain, where the river Melas loses itself^ 
'stood Chxronea, the birth«placc' of- Plu* 
tardi;, and remarkable for the defejat of tl^^ 
allied states of Greece by Philip of Mace- 
don, which they never afterwsu-d recovered. 
, Not far from this was the cave of Tro«* 
phonius, where oracles were delivered, and 
which rendered, suph as entered it melan** 
choly for the rest of their lives. 

Thespia, sacred to the muses ;• Ascra, the 
birth-place of H^siod ; AuKs, whence th^ 
Greeks set sail to the siege of Troy ; Tan* 
gara, infamous ^or its cock-fighting exhibi- 
tions ; Delium,where 3tood atemple of Apcd- 
lo ; and some other places, are memorable 
in the history of Bosotia. 

This country ia- further illustfious for its 
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of HeKom^amL 'Vimpfa^ ^he isqatuiiB of 
Aganippe^ Jliiroc^jgaMl fl^ipacrene cattme w 
fee ineMiMtd irittoiire»M ub»> 

geiy. • 

PBocisi TlibdiiMricivorntthecitBcitpi- 
ad: Bd|^, wtui csMtjecmi^d &f tk«:andi^^ 
not cndf td br d»e eeatife of Greece, bittraf 
Ihe ^BThbltt €n^^ bot Ile^hr is ftW mnre 
iftis«rious for thetemple aMdotaclB of Apok 
My «lii& Mooid oti; an efldoMcr abUvs^e 
toWtK^ ft drefoof of mooncPMittamiBv «d 
Mwtfaie CoMaiini fevHi. ^ SstthcnMAept 
this temple wiia a chasm in the .gnmiA» 
4iieBcer itttoed '• veAitile irapour^Aat threw 
«iicka»bceadMd]t iiitticDttridskiiuu Itk 
.jBid1o4iacve been &nt aedaeitfaHy ditovtjgn 
^'bjr aovM gondlecdU*. The pncsteas^ dr 
ffj^dna^'hemg' piaeed on aLtripodi onreir tlK 
^Vti^tm^ aiMi. heaooMttg ffemimlky iinoxa* 
cated with the vapour, procecaded to utter 
Jm^' oraehfs^ gstnetnnjr ta rofftaintAdi Terse, 
Jmt a oi a e t fcajc aiDipitg€4 To ibis orad&mit 
enif tktijetekaf^hmwKOxy dl tlie 4aei|^ib9i»- 
•img nationh tft^toresovt for adhriec on wmjr 

s>)Tke levototknis which the temple and 
,M«lde wfcDelphi'imderweiyt aiM too miiiie]>« 
OH ttx particniaBize* in dsd tisK of Ct- 
cero,^e p5^ia andherpr^dictioaahad&l^ 
im inti^coiitniipt, hue she: did Dot wholly 
giwc>4^> her TdryiumittiTe. VQcatioii^ tiU $£» 
ter the period of Nesc^strcsgsiL ' ' 
>.:At Belpfai^ to faeiag: ttoar ccmrail, was 
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UklllieM6fiid£Qf:tfac-Aiifliict]Mitc xxnrn^ 
'cil,^«r .dofatietLfrqai ^tbe QOiifisderattid slates 
of/ Cmcs<u . In its ^viciiistjr . like;wfse w^t^ 
•celebmted the Fphissoi gAima^tt first ereif 
ninth, and afterward every fifth year* . 
-' Cirrhat'the port :of Ddphl, lay in the 
Conttduan gvif, about eif^t miles diitiuit^ 
and near this stood Anticyra, fomo«o ibr 
tlie{H^ttctu>n <d Jk^tteheore,* ooc« reputed 
•specific in nuuiiacal oases* 
. In latter. times £lati;»y situaited on the 
riTe^^'Cephtssus, bcosme Aeiprtncipal :oity 
of. Rioi^a. . Its odiev tomts wcct inconsib 

' Locals, r The cQuntry cf . LfOcri» was ftt^ 
vided intD three pfasta^bilLt no verv sackfiu^. 
•«0ry. account is giTca for this* Amghisfa^ 
^defended by a strong fortress, waar^eprink 
i»p8d towii»of therfijnt dblBuet ; Oimirofthe 
•«econd; and Nary x,^ tftirnatit'e'pinceof Ajazy 
ofidia thirds . , . - ., 

Not fMT disiuit from th«- lasl^ 'mentknwd 
tefwn was ^e famous pass of Thermopylasy 
so called irom its hotra|aringB* : Itwgsjusliy 
Tieakaned the ke3Cof*Grcdce,-aBd is immoo* 
talized from the self-devotion of Leoiudias. 
.Where narrowest, there is only room for 
*a single, carriage between Mount Ootai| 
which here terminates iu'a precipice, and 
the Malian giilf. 

Doris, or DdaicAj This country was 
of sms^ extent,. it lay along the foot, of 
Mounts Oeta and Parnassus* Its inhabit- 
ants, wax. one of the -most ancient tiibes 



Qi:GMtfi»i.:.ftom: Dorlift^ tke: gvMidsdii q€ 
Peucalion/ It c<»tfdaed four «kidt, £n>^ 
•((om goipq » -giaiti«3» ^aad Cytimum^ none 

i ^TQilii^* . . This WM the countxy <rfa vcpfi 
w^^likie fift>p)eyr«yiA extended fmm tbe top 

L .!£)ie;.«o«]ttiw»celew,l2Utoi^*€OiMiderable 
Bcsle*. Galydo ii o« tke liver £vetiuft^.ira» 
^. foieiest: «nd.be8ati&il<^ity) amd the bieth* 
^bce xjof 3ryd««t«r ) i At the eA«x of thcr 
jS4yjnii9''iiital3]^ lovsanm^ stood iCkaScis, 
mot fiur fi!6m*a ikM>fmtMn o£ tlie 9atne mtme r 
awi ^w^tJlitt iiortlfc^wei^teztixButy of the Go» 
witlxian.gtdf Imy Nai^pactasy so catted froiiar 
t^ number of shipsibuih there ;; but its verf 
site m now overflowed by die sea. ' 

'MWhen'Ae Atibmiaht and Laeedaemonians 
bad^ enfifeeUed theteafelve»^ by-mutmal coen 
tests, the ^toUaas became a very powerful 
pciflpley aad ipoaseasecl themselves of seve- 
i;aL'citte8'beyondthisir6righiallimi^. Theyi 
were estoeaied.^ best cavalny in Greece p 
but were alwaysJutibulent and fielde m their 
disposition. ' « 

y- . TheprjanpalfobdivisioiiidrthiscduBib^ 

I vereiiltoc Aeamaniay ThenfMdiL^ Molossis^ 

axid Chak>nia« - . 

*. ; AcjfttitMKi A. -Extending - from the river 

Achalous'to the Ambrocian' gidph, was an« 

• Kow LepantiD. . 
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niT ' nsmirta^ 4HnKosB 

cuwAyimdoAtiinM: Xk^eeoe piopeiv bot^af*' 
terwardft^ded to £pti«. 

^(e9ra^^prom«iMxry.«f'die*same Aiime, a« 
the mouth of the Ambiaooifti W^idi, lay^the 
Hide towH of Aotium, celebrated for 4t8 
iNA^of Apcdlo^ aridstiU«ni6fl»Q ^ Ae 4(^ 
etmve luwial £^.bet«ie«t( Aug«i«^a, 'tad 
Anthony and Cleopatra. In commemoi^ 
tion ef hk-^^doff, Aii^xstui^sifttrAeiK]^ 
of KicopoUft on 4he ^opooBite jeide' of* 4b0 
strait, and in^tiituted tke Aotian 'S«mea, 
which 'vioeve^oelebrated eveiPf'fiv« yeari.- 

Tke^^ilef jcity, iuomevkr^ of- Are«Mma 
vaafitratot^ «boiit tiv»«ait)»«fivBe'iiiileaifr4iiir 
ihe efflux of dM ri^wr Ackeieus $ aoKl imlMiM 
ter times iLettoat, i»«^ hy a, eoiony ftom 
Cormdi 4UI ijbe 'itthtnufer ^diich joined die 

Eininsula.of. Leueadfet to the iMaia land* 
ear this waa the rock ofiCephadonia, or 
thelover^alBapy which fiappho and others 
tried, to cirre their hopeless pasaion« . 

T«£symoTiA. The duef city^ of diis 
eototry was Axribtocia, the royal reaidmce 
of Pyrrlius, situated near the head of the 
{[idph<of ttlie same name. It was buik'by a 
colony from Corinth. 

On the strait wiiieh separates Corcyra 
frqm the main land, lay PospidiuoEi, Bothro- 
turn, Portus I^elodis ; andto.the south were 
Chimflerium and Ephyra, near the lake 
Adieruaia, through which- ran the river 
Adieron; and into the latter flowfi^e mud* 
dy Cocytus, at no great distance from the 
lake Avemus. 
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Indeed it is generally supposed that Ho- 
mer copied the names of his infernal lakes 
and rivers firom those of Thesprotia. 
' MoLonsis, the country of the Motlossi^ 
Is^to the north-east of Thesprotia. The 
most remarkable, town of this district was 
■Dodona, at the foot of Mount Tomarus, 
famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. 
it was built by tjie Pelasgi, who justly de- 
si^ated tlieir gods as the rulers of all 
tiiii^s* 

The other remarkaUe places in Molossis 
were Tecmon, and Passaron, where the 
kings of the country at their accession used 
to swear that ihey would govern according 
to the laws ^ and the . people, that they 
would defend their native soiL 

Chaoki A« The chief towns of this dis- 
trict, were Oricum, situated in a cham- 
paign, north of the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains, so called from their tops being struck 
with thunder .-^^Palaeste, where Caesar land- 
icd when in pursuit of Pompcy, Cassiope 
«nd Plialacrum. Among the iiriand towns 
were* Antigonea and Phioice. 

Chaonia is said to have received its name 
from Chaon, the companion of Helenus, 
the son of Priam, who was inadvertently 
killed tn hunting. The celebrated mount 
Pindus, which consists of several ridges, 
4ran partly through Epire. i 
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Thessalia. 

According to Herodotus this country was 
wholly enclosed by mountains, on the east 
by Pelion and Ossa ; on the north by Olym- 
pus ; on the west by Pindus ; and on the 
south by Othrys and Oeta. The interven- 
ing champaign, constituting ThessaJy, was 
watered by numerous streams, aH of which 
uniting in the river Peneus, devolved theii: 
waters into the Thermaic gulph* by a nar- 
row passage, supposed to have been opened 
by an earthquake, between Olympus and 
Ossa. 

Along the banks of the Peneus was the 
delightful vale of Tcmpe, the subject of 
every poet's theme. This was about five 
miles long, but of various breadth. 

At the foot of mount Oeta, and north of 
Thefmopyla, stood Heradea, so called from 
Hercules, who is said to have consumed 
himself in a burning pile on the top of Oeta 
near this place. Lamia and Hypata, Laris- 
sa, the city of Achilles, Pegasseamd the post 
of PhersB, the capital of the tyrant Alexan» 
der, whom Pelopidas conquered, also lay 
m this quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasse stood 
lolcos, the city of Pelias and Jason, and not 
far from the latter, Aphetae, whence the 
Argonauts set sail. Near lolcos likewise 
was Demetrias, built by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which soon became very populous, on 

* Now the ^Iph of SalonichL 
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account of its local advantages. North of 
this lay Mjelibcea, the city of Philoctetes, 
famous for the manufacture ofpurple. 

At the bottom of mount (Jthrys, the 
abode of the Centaurs, stood Alos, washed 
by the river Amphrysus, along the banks of 
which Apollo used to feed the flocks of Ad- 
metus ; and near the reflux of this stream 
lay Thebae, which some have confounded 
widi Thebes in Bccotia* 

South from Larissa, already mentioned, 
lay Pharsalus, near which the ever memor- 
able battle took place between Caesar and 
Pompey, when the latter fled to Larissa. 

Towards the confines of Macedonia was 
mount Pierius, jsacred to the muses, and 
from which they are called Pierides. Many 
other places in Thessaly are mentioned by 
the poets and historians, but they do not 
^leserve a particular indication in this me- 
moir. 

The Thessalian women were ssdd to pos- 
sess remarkable skill in magick. By their 
charms or spells they pretended to perform 
the most wonderful thmgs ; to raise or allay 
tempests, to recal the dead, to destroy the 
living, and even to arrest the sun in his 
course* 

Macedonia* 

From the different form of government 
l^hich for a long period prevailed in this 
country, it scarcely appears to be a legiti- 
mate Grecian state, though usually included 
within its limits, i 
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Macedonia is made to extend from the 
mouth of the Peneus to the river Nessus in 
Thrace ; including on the east the countries 
bordering on the Agean sea, and surround- 
ing the Tbermaic, Toronsean, Singitic, and 
andStrymonic gulfs ; but the precise bound- 
aries on the other sides are not ascer- 
tained. 

The country lying betwteen the mouth of 
the Peneus and the Ludias was called Pie,^ 
ria ; the towns on this coast were Heracle- 
um, Phila, Dium, and Pydna, near which 
last Paulus iEmilius defeated Perseus. 

To the north of Pieria, the country ob» 
tained the name of Pseonia, or Emathia^ 
Pella. The chief town of this district was 
the birth-place of Philip, and of his son 
Alexander. It was washed by the Ludias^ 
and was a place of great strength. At some 
distance lay Edessa, once the residence of 
the Macedonian kings, and afterward their 
place of sepulture. 

Near the mouth of the Axius and Chi- 
dorus stood Therma, which gave name to 
the Thermaic gulf, afterward called Thes- 
salonica, and now Salonichi, where the il- 
lustrious Cicero spent the time of his exile. 
The principal towns in early periods of his* 
tory on the north-east of the Thermaic gulf 
were, Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in lat- 
ter times Antigonia and Potidsea^ 

At the head of the Toronean gulf stood 
Olynthus, a v€ry considerable city, which 
was long either subject to, or in alliance 
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with, Athens* Being treacherously taken 
by Philip, it was destroyed, and the inhab«> 
itants carried into servitude, which gave 
rise to the fatal war between the Athenians 
and the Macedonian prince. 

Between the $ingitic and Strjnaaonic gulfs 
lies Mount Athos, which project^ ipany 
miles from the plain into the sea. On this 
vast hill stood several towns, the inhabit* 
ants of which received the appellation of 
Macrobii, from their longevity* Towards 
die west side of Athos, the two gulfs ap- 
proadi each other within a mile and a half; 
and through this isthmus Xerxes dug a na* 
vigable canal, so widt and deep that two 
ahips could pass at once. In its vicinity 
stood Stagira, the birth-place of Aristotle^ 
wfa^ice he is called the Stagirite. 

Near the place where die Strymon di- 
vides into two branches, was built Amphi- 
polls. About 30 miles north-east of this city 
stood Neapolis, and above it Philippi, in the 
plain adjoining which Brutus and Cassius 
were overthrown by Antcmy and Augustus, 

The interior part of Macedonia, called 
Macedonia Superior, was possessed by va^ 
rious tribes. This district was rough and 
mouQ^nous, and consequently cold, 
f The country south of the Ceraunian 
piountains, along thel)ottoni qf the Adriatic 
sea, being chiefly inhabited by Greeks, was 
named lUyris Grseca. The chief towns 
were ApoUonia, a place where learning was 
iftuch cultivated) and Dyrrachium, now 
c2 
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Durazzo, the common landing place from 
Brundusium. Not far from this is Petra, 
where Pompey pitched his camp, and suf- 
fered a circumvallation to be drawn round 
him for fifteen miles, rather than venture 
an engagement with Caesar. 

Grjkcian Islands. 

To this geographical description of the 
continent of Greece it appears of manifest 
utility to subjoin a brief account of its 
islands. 

CoRCYRA, now Corfu, &c. 

This island lies in the Ionian sea, and is 
separated by a narrow strait from Thes» 
protia. Here were the celebrated garden$ 
of Alcinous, which produced fruit twice a 
year. • 

Corcyra contained a city of the same 
name, which was the residence of Alcinous | 
and near the ncathern extremity of the is- 
land stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Sybota, lie be- 
tween the south-east part of Corc)^a and^ 
Epirus.; and near Leucadia, which has al- 
ready beeo mentioned, are the little islands 
of Paxse. 

Before the mouth of the river Achelous 
are scattered a number of small islahds^ 
called the Echinades, the principal of which 
is Dulichium. It was subject to Ulysses ; 
and to the west of this, lies Ithaca, the resi- 
dence of that hero : it was about 25 miles 
in circumference, rocky and sterile, and 
contained a town of the same name, at the 
foot of mount Neius. - 
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Cephalovia. 

This island, called also Same or Samos, 
lies about fifteen miles from Ithaca, and is 
93 miles in circumference. The principal 
town, named Samos, was taken by the Ro- 
mans after a siege of four months, and 
plundered. The other towns were of little 
note. Between Cephalonia and Ithaca is 
the small island of Asteria. 

Zactnthus, now Zante. 

South of Cephalonia lies Zacynthus, 
about 20 miles in circumference, sylvan 
and fertile, with a town of the same name. 
South-east from this were the Strophadesf 
£abled to be infested by harpies. 
Ctthera. 

This island was sacred to Venus, and its 
name is frequently used to designate that 
goddess. It lies about five miles from the 
promontory of Malea^ imd contained a city 
of the same name, and another called Scan- 
dea, both exceUently fortified, and furnish- 
ed with commodious harbours. * Cythera 
was alternately under the power of the La* 
cedsmonians and the Athenians* 
^Egina, &c. 

The island of iEgina, about twenty-two 
miles in circumference, lies in the Saronic 
gulf, about ten miles fron^ Attica. On ac- 
count of its hidden rocks, it was difficult 
of access on all sides. The inhabitants were 
anciently rivals* of the Athenians by sea ; 
and, in the battle of Salamis, the prize of 
valour was decreed to them. In the event 
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they experienced many revcdutions of for- 
tune, and submitted to various masters.— 
They are famed' for being the first people 
that coined money. 

West from £gina is Salamis, containing 
a town of the same name. It was the island 
of Telamon, die fadier of Ajax and Teu- 
cer, and is about ten miles kmg. 

Round Salanus and iEgina are several 
small islands, but none of them of any 
consequence. 

EuBOEA, now Neoropont, &c. 

This island lies along the north-east coast 
of Attica and Boeotia, and is about 150 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It is 
separated from the continent by the Euripus, 
remarkable for the irregularis of its tides. 
Several of the promontories of Eubcea are 
mentionedlby historians, namely, Gersstus^ 
Caphareus, Carystus, and.Amar3mthus. 

Chalcis was the capital of the whole is- 
land, then ranked Eretria, and lastly Arte- 
misium, near which the Greeks first en- 
gaged with the fleet of Xerxes. 

East from Euboea lies Scyros, where 
Achilles lay concealed, and where Theseus 
died in exile. 

The Cyclades. 

These islands received their Greek appel* 
lation from lying round Delos, in the form 
of a circle. Some authors reckon twelve 
of them, others more : the principal are as 
follow : 
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Delos. This island, cs^ed also Orty* 
gia, was the birth place of Apollo and Di« 
ana. It was. anciently said to be a floating 
island, and was fabled to be chained by 
Apollo, who bound it to Mycone and Gy- 
aros. Delos abounded in brass ; and ves-f 
sels of that metal fabricated here were held 
in high estimation. To some of the desert 
islands in this vicinity the Roman emperc»'s 
used tp banish criminak. Ceos, near Su- 
nium in Attica, was a small but fertile is* 
land, and deserves to benarticularizedasbe* 
ing the birth place of Simonides, the first 
elegiac writer; This great man being ask- 
ed by kiirg Hiero, what God is I he de* 
manded a day to consider it: when the 
same question was put to him the nezt day, 
he required two days ; and so went on, al- 
ways doubling the time. The king sur- 
prized, asked him why he did so ? " Be- 
." cause," said Simonides, " the longer I 
^^ consider the matter, the more difEcult it 
>* appears to me." 

South of Ceos lies Cythnos, and still far- 
ther in the same direction is Seriphus, then 
Siphnus and Melos. East of Seriphus is 
Paros, the birth place of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles, and farther celebrated for producing 
the finest marble. 

To the eastward of Paros lies Naxos^ 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to 
Bacchus. los, Thera, now Santori^, and 
some other small islands lie in the same 
quarter. 
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Crete, now Candia, is by far the largest 
of the Grecian islands, extending 270 miles 
in length, and about fifty in breadth. It is 
extremely mountainous and woody, but has 
many fertile plains and vallies. In the 
middle of the island stands mount Ida, and 
its eastern extremity is mount Dicte, in a 
cavern of which Jupiter is said to have 
been nursed. 

The three chief cities of Crete were 
Gnossus, Gbrtina, and Cydonia. The haiv 
bour of the first was named Heracleum, 
and here the present capital of the island, 
Candiais built* A number of islets surround 
Crete, but none of them are remarkable* 
The Sporades, 

These islands obtained their original ap- 
pellation from their scattered form* They 
lie chiefly on the coast of Asia, to which 
quarter of the globe they belong. 

Carpathus, which gave name to the Car- 
pathian sea, stands eastward of Crete. In 
the same direction, and near the coast of 
Lycia, is Rhodus, about 125 miles in cir- 
cumference, which contained the cities of 
Lindus, Camirus, and Rhodus, the latter 
famous for its maritime force, and likewise 
for the brazen colossus or image of the 
sun, about 105 feet high. This was the 
workmanship of Chares, a native of the 
island, and employed him twelve years. It 
was overthrown by an earthquake eighty- 
five years after its erection, and lay on the 
ground till Rhodes was tai^en by the SanU 
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eenft, A. D. 653, wheik the metal whicK 
composed being sold to a Jew, furnish- 
ed sufficient to load nine hundred camels. 

North of Rhodos Ues Cos, now La»go, 
about 100 miles in circumference : it wa« 
the native country of Hippocrates, the phy- 
sician ; of Apelles, the painter ; and of rhi- 
letas, the poet. 

Pathos, now Palmossa, lies in this vi- 
cinity. Here St. John wrote the book of 
Revelation. 

Samos, the favourite island of Juno, and 
the coun^ of Pythagoras, stands opposite 
to mount Mycale, on the coast of Ionia* 
West of this is Icarus, which gave name 
to the Icarean aea ; and north of Icarus is 
Chios, famous for its wine and earthen- 
wares^ 

About 60 miles north of Chios lies Les- 
bos, an island of considerable extent, and 
famous for its wines. The chief city was 
M3;tilene, by which name the island is now 
known. 

To the north of this is Lemwos, now Sta- 
fimene, the island of Vulcan, about 112 
miles in circumference. It contained two 
cities, Hephsestia and Murina. On the fo- 
rum or market-place of the latter, mount 
Athos, though distant 87 miles, casts its 
shadow at certain seasons. 

Upwards of 60 miles to the eastward of 
Lemnos, and five from the coast of Troas; 
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lies Tewedos, about ten miles in circuit. 
It had one town, where stood a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus. 

The other Grecian islands are scarcely 
worth an enumeration in this rapid survey. 




HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER I. 

JP'roffi the earliest Accounts of Greece to the gene* 
ral Abolition of Royalty in that Country* 

npHE history of Greece, like that of every 
• •*• other country, has its ori^n clouded by 
fiction, and replete with errors and absurdities. 
The artless song, or the rude and shapeless 
tnonument, was the only commemorative which 
man employed in the infant state of society, 
to record his martial exploits, or the memor- 
able destinies of his nation^ To attempt, there- 
fore, to trace and depict the several monstrous 
and improbable accounts, which the Grecian 
poets and historians of antiquity have trans- 
mitted to mankind, would be a task not only 
tiseless and insipid, but unworthy of the dimity 
of historical writing. The fictions of those 
men must not be blended with the palpable 
demonstrations of truth. In an ignorant and 
barbarous age, some degree of credit may have 
'been, and certainly was, attached to them ; but 
\^ they have been too long exploded to merit our 

slightest attention. Many indeed are the writers, 
who, by the assistance of strong and lively 
imaginations, have endeavoured to clothe fable 
in the garb of probability, to separate truth 
from falsehood, and to describe, in an uninter- 
TOpted series, the history of ancient Greece, 
Irom the most remote antiquity. But the af- 
VoL. Ill, D 
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fairs of the heroic ages present to our view such 
a motley and mythological picture, as explained 
by ancient authors, that every modem writer 
has been under the. necessity of adding some 
new conjectures of his own. Unsatisfactory, 
however, and improbable, after all, «re most 
of the interpretations given of those poetical 
and allegorical compositions ^ and the former^ 
no 4ess than the latter, appear to be merely 
the ebullitions of fancy, varied as to their object. 
We'sball therefore dwell as little as possible 
on.the4abulous.a^e of Greece, for the reasons 
already assigned. Facts that are more proba- 
ble, and .which have been better substantiated, 
can abne demand the historian's attention. An- 
cient Greece, which,. at this time, constitutes 
the south part of Turkey in Europe, was com- 
prehended within the thirty-sixth and forty-se- 
cond .degrees of latitude; extended about 380 
miles from north to south, and 310 from east to 
west; and was bounded on the east by the .£geaii 
sea, now called the Archipelago ; on the south 
by the Cretan sea; on the west by the Ionian 
sea, or Adriatic gulf; and on the north by lUy- 
ria and Thrace. Itcontainedthe following king- 
doms: in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, Argos, Mes> 
senia, Corinth, Achaia, Arcadia, and Laconia* 
In Greece, properly so called, those pf Attica, 
Megara, Boeoiia, Locrts, Epichnemidia, Doris,; 
Phocis, Ozolxa, and ^tolia. In Epirus, were 
the Molossians, Amphilochians', Cassiopaeans, 
Drasopians, Chaonians, Thesprotians, AlmenN 
ans, and Acamanians. In Thessaly it compre- 
hended the countries of the Thessalians, the Es- 
tiotees, the Pelasgians, the Magnesians, and the 
Phthiotes. But the most considerable king* 
{doms were Argos> Attica^ Thebes^ and Sparta.^ 



: The Greeks are said to bave derived their 
name from Grxcus^the father of Thessalus ; aod 
all those nations are affirmed by the learned 
Bochart and others^ to have been descendants of 
^avan, the son of Japhet*, and grandson of -Noah* 

Greece is in getieral an excellent country, sir 
luated in a temperate climate, in which none of 
the necessaries of life are wanting, and to which 
jthe seas that surround it waft in abundance ^very 
superfluity. 

The manners of the first inhabitants of G reece 
were rude and savage ; they fed on herbs, fruits^ 
and roots. The time when they first began to lay 
up a store of acorns for a season of scai'city, to 
clothe themselves with the skins of beasts, and 
build huts to dwell in, is pointed out as the era of 
civilization* Till then they remained in the opeli 
air, or lodged in caves* It is observed, that the 
inore feeble retired to sterile places, that their 
enjoyments might not be envied; and thus Attica 
became peopled* The fabulists have endeavour* 
edto point out the age in which those lived, who 
first tai^ht agriculture, or attempted to make 
▼oyages by sea ( and it results from their chronol- 
ogy that the invention of these arts is of a very 
early date. By their voyages and military expe* 
ditions, a number of the Greeks made their way 
into countries more advanced in the sciences and 
every kind of knowledge. They brought from 
Phoenice the art of alphabetic writing ; and from 
Persia and Babylon, geometry, astronomy, and 

ror want of lai;^ the Greeks were long go- 
verned by oracles. It is the property of every 
reli^^on, whether true or fabe, to act as a re- 
9traint on the people. The most celebrated 
oracle was that of tlelphi, where Apollo himr 
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self .rendered answers through the medium of 
a priestess named the Pfthia* It was at first 
requii*ed that she should be a virgin, but in pro* 
cess of time a matron was substituted. She 
was seated on a tripod, placed over an openings 
whence issued a vapour that inspired the priest- 
ess with a sacred fury. In this paroxysm she 
pronounced, with the tone and gestures ^of a 
maniac, answers almost always intricate and 
ambiguous, but the true sense of which was 
discoverable after the event. It is to be ob-^ 
served, that the heroes, kings, and even sages, 
appeared to have a firm faith in the oracles, and 
consulted them with great solemnity. Those 
who may think that they only affected this cre- 
dulity, must at least confess, that they appa^ 
rently considered it as necessary to incu&at(»^ 
it on the people by their example* 
■n ^ Sicyon was the most ancient kingdooi 
mv^/ of Greece, of which we have any account 

* in history ; and iElgialeus was its first king% 
1^ ^ Inachus founded the regal government 

' g* of Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius, 

* one of his successors, transferred the 
seat of government to Mycen«. After which 
Ihe Heraclidx, or descendants of Hercules, 
made themselves masters of it and of the whole 
peninsula. 

^ ^ Athens was formed into a regular go- 
' * vemment by Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 
' carried thither a colony of people from 
the mouths of the Nile. He married the daugh- 
ter of Actaeus, king of that country, established 
a new monarchy, and founded the afterward so 
much celebrated city of Athens. Cecrops is 
said to have taught the Greeks the several arts 
of peace and war, to have instituted the laws 
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ted rules ot marriage^ and to have appointed 
religious and civil offices. He is also supposed 
to have been the founder of the Areopagus, a 
court of justice, on the plan of the Egyptian 
tribunals. The reign of Amphictyon, the third 
king of Athens, is chiefly remarkable for the es« 
tablishment of the council of the amphictyonS) 
a deputation from the twelve Grecian states, 
that assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, to 
consult the common interest of Gi*eece. The*- 
sens, one who succeeded to the throne of Athens^ 
is said to have founded a more perfect equality, 
amongst the citizens, in which the state rather 
resembled a republic, than a monarchy. Not- 
withstanding his many public and private viK 
tues, he fell a sacrifice to the inconstancy of the 
people, and suffered banishment by ostracism*, 
a mode of judgment, he had himself instituted* 
Cpdrus was the last. Athenian king ; during his 
reign the Dores and.H^raclidsc had regained all 
Peloponnesus, and encroached on the Athenian 
teiTitory. The Delphic oracle declared, that 
the Heraclid^. should finally prevail, if they ab«^ 

^ • Ostntcisi^; so called from ostrakmy a shell or tile, was 
ai'kind of popular judgment or condemnation among the 
Athenians, whereby such persons were banished as had 
power, and popularity enough to attempt any thbtg 
against the public liberty. 

The process in this condemnation was thus : the peo- 
ple being assembled, every man took a tile called ostrakon 
and carried it to a^ certain part, of the market phice, 
surrounded with wooden rails for that purpose, in which 
were ten. gates for the ten tribe$ to enter distinctly : iti 
this place the tiles were deposited by each person, and 
numbered in gross by the arcbons. If the tiles did not . 
amount to 6000, the ostracism was void. Then laying 
every name by itself, the archons pronounced him, 
whose name was written by the major part, banished 
ficii: tea years, with teay« to enjoy bis estsute. 
s 2 
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Stained from mjiiring tlie person of the king of 
Athens. This being known to CodniS) he dis* 
guised himself in the habit of a peasant, pnK 
ceedecl to the quarters of the enemy ^ and insult** 
ing one of the soldiers, was slain by him in com- 
bat. The next day the Athenians sent to de« 
mand their king, and the Heraclidse despairing 
of success, suspended all farther hostilities. The 
inimitable merit of Codrus was held in so much 
veneration by his subjects, that they considered 
no man worthy of succeeding him, and therefore 
abolished royalty. 

^Q ^ Cadmus, we are told, founded the king* 
1448* ^^"^ ^ Thebes, in which the monarchic 
' cal form, of government was more des* 
potic than in any other of the Grecian states. 
This prince is supposed to have been of Phaeni«* 
dan extraction. He is universally allowed to 
have introduced into Greece the knowledge of 
alphabetic writing. To him are ascribed six-» 
teen letters of the Greek alphabet. But as the 
order, names, and form of the Greek characters 
greatly correspond with those of the Phcenician, 
there can be no doubt, that the Greek letters 
were formed from the Phoenician, and that Cad- 
mus did not invent, but copy them* He is also 
said to have taught the people navigation and 
.commerce, the method of cultivating the vine, 
and the art of forging and working metals* 
Many of his descendants act no inconsiderable 
part in the writings of tl)e ancient poets ; and 
the tragical occurrences that befel them' are 
universally known. 

g Q Sisyphus has been generally reckoned 

j^l^* the founder of the kingdom of Corinth* 

' He is said to have been the son of ^qlust 

and grandfather of the celebrated Ulysses* Hia 
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sQCCCfssorGlaiicuft iscommoBlfftiipposedto have 
instituted the Isthmean games. The Corinthian 
monarchy, however, did not long cotitinue in 
the lineal succession of Sisyphus* His family 
became extinct ; or, as others affirm, was driven 
from the throne ; when the Bacchids seized the 
reins of government. Subsequent, however, to 
this, Corinth fell under an aristocracy ; and a 
supreme magistrate, whom they called prytanis, 
was ailnuidiy elected from the body of the no* 
bles. The aristocratic government continued 
until Cypselus found means to usurp the regal 
power, who transmitted the same to his son« 
: ^ p The Spartan, or Lacedaemonian go- 
iroi.* ^^i^™^^^ ^^^ ^^ fin^ monarchical. Its 
'^' founder was Lelex. The Itttk that n 
knorwn of the origin of this monarchy, must be 
ascribed to the contempt in which the Lacede- 
monians always held literature and learning. 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndareus, the seventh 
king of Sparta, is femous in story for the ten 
years war which her beauty and infidelity occa<» 
sioned. She was first stolen away by Theseus^ 
for which reason Tyndareus bound all her suittcurs 
by an oath, to aUow her to make choice of her 
own husband ; and that if she should be carried 
ofFa second time they would join all their forces, 
and endeavour to restore her. Whereupon 
Helen married Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
and brother of Agamemnon. They had not 
long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal union, when 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, universally 
accounted the handsomest man of his ag^, and 
adorned with the frivolbus accomplishments 
that usually captivate the female mind, arrived 
in Sparta. His person, attainments, and ad- 
dress, seduced the affections of Hekn; uidsha 
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abafidoned her countiy, her husband, and rela« 
tions ; and was transported with all her treasure 
to the Trojan land. Menelaus, b^ the advice 
of his brother Agamemnon, demanded the per- 
formance of the promise made by the princes 
her admirers, and their assistance in. the expe- 
dition against Troy. It cost the Greeks, how- 
ever, much bloodshed, before ample revenge on 
tile perpetrator and abettors of this dishonour- 
able act could be executed by the taking of Troy. 
The kingdoms of Argos, Mycens, and Lace- 
daemon, were afterward united under Orestes. 
-a Q Caranus, an Argive by birth, and a de- 

' j^* scendant of Hercules, established the 
* regal government in--Macedonia* Roy- 
alty, in spite <^the dangers that had proved fa- 
tal to; it in most o£ the Grecian communities^ 
subsisted in this kingdom for the space of six 
hundred and forty-seven years.- 

Such are the general outlines of the Grecian 
nation, after it was first formed into regular ad«- 
ntinistrations^ Each particular state, assuming 
to itself the power of modelling its own form of 
government, might be properly considered as an 
independent sovereignty. The regal power, aa 
we have seen, was the first that was established 
in Greece. In the politics of the heroic ages, 
superior opulence and extensive property were 
no marks, or cause, of distinction and preem- 
inence. The warlike tribes knew no difference 
amongst men, but what personal merit and abil- 
ities effected. But if we examine minutely the 
power and authority of each soverei|;n, in mat- 
ters appertaining to his own dominions; or if 
we carefully observe the influence of the chief- 
tain over his people ; we shall discover, that the 
regal jurisdiction wa8> in general^ limited and . 
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moderatefd by the wisdom of a mixed govern- 
ment. In each particular kingdom, the will of 
the prince was fettered l^ the prudence of his 
counsellors, or the voice of the people. It ia^ 
however, reasonable to infer, that^had the Greeks 
never known oppression, nor experienced tho 
insolence and tyranny of their kings, their regal 
power would have still continued* But the re* 
publican govanment, in most of the states •£ 
Greece, succeeded monarchy ; and on the ruina 
of royalty was the freedom of man, though not 
always his happiness, more fully eMabksted. 
. Beside the same language, religion^ luid in* 
terest, which prevailed throughout the Grecian 
territory, and tended to unite the several «mall 
and independent states, and to consolidate them 
into one body politic, games were instituted ia 
di£Rerent parts of Greece, and prises adjudged 
to the victors. At these sports all the inhaliit»^ 
ants of the Grecian communities atse^ibled ; 
and the youth were exerdsed in feats of activity 
ftod strength, and thereby enabled the better ta 
endure the hardships aiid fatigues of war. Ths 
council of the amphictyons was, however, the 
most indissoluble bond of their union. The 
amphictyonic institution was at first established 
in the northern parts of Greece, for the pur» 
pose of repelling foreign invasion ; and had been 
feund equally useful, in promoting concord and 
unanimity at home. In process of titne, how- 
ever, the amphictyons became a representative 
assembly of the whole Grecian nation. The 
states that sent deputies to this council were 
twelve. Each independent community deputed 
two members, one of whom was called the py- 
lagoras, and had charge of all civil concerns ; 
the o^her was named hieromnemon, and to him 
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ircpe committed the interests of religion. AP 
ter the abolition of royalty, the number of am- 
phictyons was increased to about a hundreds 
The vernal assembly was held at Delphi ; and 
the autumnal meeting at Thermopylae. After 
the deputies had met at the place appointed^ 
they took an oath, guarded by the most solemn 
imprecations, " That they would ncTer subvert 
any amphictyonic city, or stop the courses t>f 
its water? but punish to the utmost of their 
power all who should dare to commit these 
outrages, and oppose every attempt to depreciate 
the reverence of the gods.** To this council 
was committed every* thing pertaining to peace 
and %'ar, to religion, and the interests of the 
state. The deputies who composed this au- 
gust body had full powers delegated to them 
from their constituents, to act and resolve what- 
ever appeared most conducive to the common 
^eal* Nor was their authority limited ta the 
decision of public affairs, as a dernier resort...*^ 
they could even raise troops, andprochdm war, 
in the first instance. 



The Gifvemment of Sftarta^ to the Sub^jugatUm qf' 
the MeMeniana* 

nPHE Heracltdx, or posterity of Hercules, 
**" having' expelled Tisamenes, the son of 
Orestes, from the throne, divided the countries 
they had subdued, and of which the principal 
leaders became sovereigns. Temenes had Ar* 
gos; Chresphontes, Mes&enia; and Aristode.- 
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-"SiUS} LacedaBl&on. Bttt Aristodemus dying 
* idK>ut this time, his two sons Euristhenes and 

Procles succeeded to the sovereignty of Sparta. 
These princes neither parted the kingdom be-* 
tween them^ nor did they reign alternately. 
Whether this were owing to the commands of 
their father, or to some other cause^ of whick 
we are ignorant, certain <it is they governed 
conjointly, and with equal, authority ; each of 
^em being styled king of Siparta, and acknow- 
ledged in that capacity. What renders this 
more astonishing is, that these two brothers en- 
tertained the strongest aversion for each others 
and their whole lives wer^ ^pent in continual 
broils and disagreements. The same misun- 
derstanding likewise .prevailed between their 
successors. And nevertheless this singular and 
seemingfly inconsistent form of government ex- 
isted for several centuries, until the two fami- 
lies became extinct* 

The revolution, which had driventhe descend- 
ants of Pelops. from the throne, had caused all 
the horrors and miseries of war to be felt in Pe- 
: , loponnesus; and the inhabitants had been oblig- 

ed to seek an asylupa in ;5ome of the neigh- 
bouring states. In order, therefore, to repeople 
the kingdom, Eurysthenes and Procles bestow- 
ed en all strangers, that would fix their ^ abode 
in Xacedacmon, the rights and privileges of 
citizens. This decree was afterwards reversed 
by Agis, the son and successor of Eurysthenes, 
and a tax4mposed upon all peasants. The He- 
iotes were the only people that would not submit 
to this impost ; but waged^war against the Spar- 
tans. The citizens, however, finally prevailed^ 
and the wretched Helotes and their posterity 
4vere doomed to perpetual slavery. 
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Lyeurgttftf the tenth in descent fnnniiercttleft, 
irecetved the Spartan seeptre upon the death of 
his brother Polydectes. But his sister-in-law 
proving pregnant, he resigned the crown. The 
wiidow of Polydectes, however, intimated to 
Lycurgus, that if he would ciHisent to marry 
llery the child should be destroyed ; and thus 
BO posthumous son of his brother would disap* 
point his> succession to the throne* Lycurgus 
was shocked at the proposal, but feigning iso 
comply with her wishes, exhorted her not to 
preeurfr an i^x>rtion) for £ear of injuring her 
^wn heakh* He commanded, however, some 
«f his confidants to bring the ehild to him, as 
•oon as it was born, if it should be a boy* This 
Was accordingly done^ and Lycurgus receiving 
the intuit, .whilst at supper with some of the 
principal persons of the city, presented him to 
them, saying* ^ My lords of Sfmrta, here is a 
king bom to us." Then placing the child upon 
the chair of state, and perceiving how much 
the people were overjoyed at this disinterested 
action, he named him Charilaus. Thus did this 
great and good man sacrifice every proud and 
ambitious view to the performance of bis duty ; 
and lajring aside the regal autiiipfity, exercised 
that of pi*olect6r only* This conduct conciliat- 
ed the esteem and admiration of the people ; 
but extremely irritated the queen and her par* 
tisans* Whereupon Ljrcurgus, that he might 
suppress all the calumnies and insinuations pub- 
lished against him by the faction of the^queen, 
determined upon a voluntary exile* 

He first visited Crete, an island famous for its 
laws, and for that polity by which it had been 
governed in the most early ages. From it the 
Greeks learned naviga^tt> ai^ derived many of 
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tbdrlegfainstimtioni. Aftelf thmt, he Mtled to 
^SyPU and carefully examined the civil and re* 
ligious establishments of that ancient kingdom* 
Thence he passed over into Asia^ and there 
found the valuable works of Horner.^ While 
thus employed) Lftcedtcmon having become a 
prey to anarchy snd confusion, he was requested 
hy the people and princes of Sparta, to return 
to his native country, that his presence might 
^uiet faction, and promote harmony* 

Upon his arrival in Greece, finding all things 
in confusion, and the peoj^ weary of tlmr pres* 
ent rulers, he determined to execute the pto 
be had long designed ; and to substitute a more 
popular form of government* Having first, ae 
a necessary step for insuiiag the future success 
of his undertaking, obtained ^le approbation and 
essistance of the Delphic oracle, he made his 
intentions known to a number of his friends, and 
e?iplained to them the jHan he was about to 
ad<^, and the method intended for accomplish*; 
ing it* Accordingly, when bis project was ripe 
for execution, he commanded thirty of the-prinv 
cipal m^ to appear armed in the maiiset^placei 
at break <tf day* Charilaus, fearing a conspir* 
aey against htto person, fled to the temple of Mi« 
nerva; but being informed by Lycurgus of their 
2 Q real design, he became one of the .con«* 
^Q^^* federates* Thua was a form of govern- 
ment established, that has excited the 
admiration and applause of the world. 
. In the pditical institution established by Ly- 
curgus, the kings were' permitted to rule, and 
bad still the shadow of royalty ; but their power 
was greatly weakened and circumscribed. They 
had no considerable influence in the govern** 
meat, . or xrtdit .in piMc deliberatioos* They 
Vol. III. K 
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were merely the irst citlcenft in the state, and 
acknowledged the superior autkorily of the 
ephori and the people, to whom they were ac- 
countable for theircbnduct. Btit they possessed 
privileges sufficient to distinguish them from 
the mass of citizens ; and their persons were 
held in the greatest respect and veneration. 

The senate, which was intended to serve as a 
counterpoise between the kings and the people^ 
consisted of twenty-eight members, who sided 
With the people, when the regal power appeared 
to preponderate too much ; and, on the contrary^ 
espoused the interests of the kings, when turbu«> 
fence and licentiousness prevailed. By these 
means the power was equally balanced, and nei- 
ther the sovereign nor the populace could db» 
tain an undue preponderancy. 

The ephori {brined a court consisting of five 
metnbers, annually elected out of the body di 
the people, with authority to arrest and impri:- 
son their kings, if they acted improperly. 

The people jftlso had their assemblies and con- 
ventions; and possessed a nominal share in the 
government of Sparta. But, as the senate con- 
vened and dismissed threfm at pleasure, and they 
never held any offices in the •stated it is evident 
their real power must have been very ihaignifr> 
cant. 

• In order,' however, to depress the insolence, 
pride, and luxury of the g^eat and wealthy, and 
to banish misery and Want from the dwefllings 
of the poor, Lycurgus distributed the lands of 
Sparta and Laconia in nearly equal por^ons 
amongst the inhabitants of each district. Thfe 
whole territory was divided into thirty-nin^ 
thousand shares, d which nine thousand were 
Assigned to the city of Sparta. The principal 



kadhoftdersy on' a suiypositidn tkat re^tiuice 
would not only, be ineffectual and vain, but 
might perhafa toad to their utter ruin, were east- 
Sjr persuaded to give up their property* In 
this.manner was effected by Lycurgus that ex* 
traerdtnary division- of lands,, which banished 
from Laced«m<Hi all distinction and preem- 
inence, excepting what virtue and merit natur- 
ally obtain* . . 

This regulalioii, however, did not appear to 
introduce an ec^uality sufficient . between man 
and. man* Lycurgus, therefore, withdi^ew- all 
the silver and gold then in circulation, and pier* 
mitted nothing but iron money to be given in 
exchange for every commodity. This c<h n was 
made of iron heated in the fire, and quenched 
in vinegar, in order to render it brittle, and un* 
fit for any other use* From that time all com* 
merce with foreign nations was anuihilated* and 
the ships of anotEer. country nei^er entered Che 
ports of Laconia, 

The next ordinance wbich the Spai*tan legis- 
lator establiahed was, that aU, eyen the kings 
themselves, should eat at publick tables only, 
.where moderation and finigality were to be ex- 
ercised ; an^ that thenceforth no man should 
be permitted to take his meals at home* This 
law was intended to destroy every the least de- 
aire of wealth, and to stop the progress of luxu- 
ry* This innovation, however, was opposed by 
the people with the utmost violence, and a tu- 
inult ensued* Lycurgus found himself obliged 
to' quit the assembly, and to flee to a sanctuary 
for protection* On this, Alcander, a young 
nobleman of t^ generoi^s but hasty disposition » 
pm^ued him, and struck out one of his eyes* 
I^ycurgua eidubitcd to the multitude hia face 
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covered ^itfi l^ood ; at the sight of which they 
immediatelf relented, entreated his forgiveness^ 
and delivered np Alcander to punishment* But, 
instead of condemning him, Ly^urgus, by afFa« 
bility and kindness, made Alcander become hijs 
most steady friend and strenuous partizan ; and 
the change thus wrought in his opponent en- 
gaged the people to receive as oracles the in- 
structions of this legislator* 
< ^ Thus undaunted amidst the opposition with 
which he was eticountered, Lycurgus proceeded 
in the business of reformation* We must, how- 
ever, attribute it to the ignorance and barbarity 
of the age, that some of his laws so evidently 
militate against the feelings of humanity, and 
the ties of nature. All children, as soon as 
bom, were commanded to be brought by their 
parents, and examined by persons appointed for 
that purpose. Those that were well made and 
vigorous were preserved ; but such as were 
weak or deformed were exposed to perish at the 
fbot of the mountain Taygetus. And, that 
prejudice and partiality might not impede the 
progress of reform, the children that were 
healthy, and deemed worthy of preservation* 
were committed to the care of nunies provided 
by the state* As no Lacedaemonian was per«fc 
mitted to have his children educated after his 
own manner, the boys, at the age of seven years, 
were sent to the publick schools* Letters were 
taught them for use only, and not for ornament* 
They appreciated things solely by their utility ; 
rejecting the vain and the specious* And, there- 
fore, if they wrote what could be read, or spoke 
that which might be understood, they judged 
ft quite sufficient, and after more than this they 
did not seek. The masters endeayoured to 
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I give their pupils just ideas of men and of things 9 

; to aYoid all matters of a trivial or abstruse na* 

ture; and to confine themselves to points of 
the highest importance in civil life. Harmless 
raillery was encouraged amongst the boys ; and 
a quickness of wit and repartee was equally 
commended. Their bodily exercises were of 
the most violent nature ; and the youths were 
particularly enjoined a fatiguing and. laborious 
kind of life. Every art seems to have been 
made use of, to render them patient under the 
hardships that might happen to them. Theft 
' was encouraged, in order to prepare their minds 

for the stratagems of war; but if they were 
caught in the fact, they were punished severely* 
Plutarch tells us of a boy, who had stolen a fox 
and hidden it under his coat, and who rather 
chose to suffer the animal to tear out his bow- 
els, than to discover the theft. At thirty years 
of age, they were allowed to marry, to enter in^ 
to the army, and to bear oiEces in the state* 

The discipline enjoined the virgins, was equal- 
ly strict with that of the- boys. They were ac- 
). customed to runnings wrestling, and throwing 

the quoit and the javelin naked before all the 
I citizens. Npr was this deemed indecent or dis* 

j gtsiceful, as it might serve to check every lust- 

^ SiL and inordinate desire. An education so 

manly, could scarcely fail of producing manly 
sentiments. One of the Spartan women, whose 
son was going to battle, gave the shield to her 
son with this advice, Return with it^ or ufionit ; 
I ' implying, she had rather see him borne upon it 

I dead, than that he should throw it from him in 

I flight, or resign it to the enemy. 

The cryptia, or secret act, was an institution 
Hiost inhignan and detestable^ by which the La* 

£3 
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cedsmoDians were permitted to kiH the H^foCe^ 
or slaves, whenever they became too nuikHerous. 
Plato justly condemns this law. Plutarch denies 
that it was made by Lycurgus ; but Aristotle 
expressly charges it upon him. 

Such was the general purport of the instituv 
tions of Lycurgus. If there be some law» 
among them which we cannot approve, thero 
are others that appear highly meritorious; and 
they were, no doubt, on the whole calculated to 
change and meliorate the condition of the La«> 
cedsmoniaus, and to make them a great and 
potent people* 

When Lycui^s had thus perfected, as hn^ 
imagined, the form of the commonwealth which 
he- had planned, his thoughts were employed in 
renderii^g it fixed and stable. For this purpose 
he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an oath, that 
they should strictly adhere to the laws he had 
promulged, until his return from Delphi, whi« 
ther he was going to consult the oracle, relative 
to something of which he would afterwards 
inforni them. Being arrived at Delphi, he 
inquired of the oracle, if the laws h^ had given 
the Lacedaemonians were sufficient to make 
them happy; and was answered, that nothing 
was wanting to render them perfect* This re« 
^ponse hc'sent to Sparta, and then voluntarily 
starved himself to death. Different accounu 
are, however, given of the place and manner of 
his death. Some say, be died in Crete, and 
that he commanded his ashes to be thrown into 
the sea, lest they should be afterward carried te 
Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians thereby consi-o 
der themselves released from their oath» 

The state thus instituted was soon at war with 
the Messeniansy a neighbouring people* The 



I of liliiB war are not c^rUialy known ; ih^ 
liless^nians accusing the L>aceds&monians of 
promotlog it, and the Lacedxmonians retortin|^ 
the charge« But as the assigned causes tend tp 
mark the manners of the age» we shall hriefljr 
poticethem. Some Sparta^ virgins had repaired 
to the temple of Diana, situated between Laco* 
nia and Messenia, and to which the inhabit- 
ants of ^ both states were wont to resort* These 
virgins were violated by the Messeniaas; and 
Teleclua» one of the kings of Spai-ta, was slain 
in attempting their rescue* The Messenians* 
on the contrary^ asserted that the pretended vlr« 
gins were armed youths in disguise, who, with 
Teledus, had come thither to assassinate their 
cbie^«. To this quarrel another provocation was 
soon after added* Euphaenus, a Laced»monian| 
bad received some cattle into, his pastures, be* 
longing to a ^esseniaa of high birth» named 
poly chares* £uph»nus sold the cattle, and pre^ 
tended they were lost* . Polychares sent his son 
to receive the money for them; whereupon 
Euphxnus caused him to be assassinated* The 
Me^^senian went several times to Sparta, to de- 
mand justice and redress, but experienced only 
insults and derisions* He therefore retaliated 
his wrongs upon the Lacedaemonians, and slew 
. all of that kingdom, with whom he • happened 
to meet. These private outrages naturally 
produced national animosity ; and occasioned 
-D ^ an open rupture betweeen the two states* 
y' a/ After expostulations had passed between 
, the two kingdoms, a publick war com<- 
xnenced, which private justice might have pre- 
vented. It was carried on for many years with 
various success, and the issue was doubtful. At 
length the Messenians, prompted by the desire 
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of freeing Uiemselves from an oppressive sttite 
of hostility, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi* 
The answer returned was, that a vir^n of the 
royal family of ^pytus should be sacrificed to 
the gods, otherwise the utter ruin of the whole 
Messenian nation would inevitably follow. Upon 
this, lots were cast, and the daughter of Lycis- 
cus was the virgin on whom the chance fell. 
She, however, being considered as supposititious, 
Aristodemus voluntarily offered his own daugh- 
ter to be the devoted victim. But her lover, 
who was present, asserted, that the mariage be- 
tween them was already consummated, and that 
she was with child by him. This enraged Aris- 
todemus so much, that he instantljr slew her ; 
and, that he might vindicate the honour of his 
family, by proving the falsehood of his asser- 
tion, caused the body to be dissected. Publick 
rejoicings followed the sacrifice of this virgin ; 
and the Messenians concluded they should now 
be victory. After a war, however, of twenty 
yeanr continuance, in which the Lacedaemoni- 
ans and Messenians were by turns conquerors, 
■or Aristodemus:, finding all things desper- 
Zl. * ate, slew himself on the grave of his"^ 
* daughter; and the kingdom of Messenia 
became tributary to Sparta. 

Among the events of tliis war, we must not 
omit to mention one, which, extraordinary as it 
may appear, is affirmed by many ancient writers 
to have been authentick. The absence of the; 
l^acedsmonians from Sparta, in consequence of 
the oath taken at the commencement of the war, 
not to return until their designs were accom- 
plished, was for a long time supported by their 
wives with great fortitude. But after the lapse 
of several years^ aod their being no prospect that 
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Messenia woqM be shortly subdued, the wms 

sent to represent to them how much they ne* 

fleeted the city* In consequence of this mes* 

sage^ the Spt^ans decreed, that the Lacedae- 

I taonian youths who were under age, and had 

! not bound themselves by the oath, should return 

I to Sparta, and, associating themselves promis-^ 

cuously with the young women, preserve tho 

I tity from falling into decay. When t)ie war 

was at length terminated, the offspring of these 

promiscuous embraces found themselves con<» 

temned by the other citizens* They thereupon 

joined in a revolt with the Helotes, some of 

whoni» dreading the consequences, divulged the 

' conspiracy* They were, therefore, permitted^ 

under the conduct of their leader Phalantus, to^ 

sail to Italy, where they settled) and founded 

0ie city Tarentum* 

, . After the Messenians had been tributaries ta 

^t B. €• ^^® Spartans for thirty-nine years, they. 

6*85.* ®^<*^*vo"red to shake off the yoke; and 

the Argians and Arcadians having pro^ 

^ mised them their assistance, the war was begun 

I a second time. Aristomenes was commanderof 

I the Messenian forces* He defeated the Lace« 

daemonians in the first engagement, which con* 
tinned for a long time, and was obstinately con-* 
^ tested* The oracle being consulted, the Spa^-^ 

tans were advised to seek a leader from Athens* 
, ' The Athenians, envious of the glory of Lace- 

daemon, sent them Tyitsus, a scnoobBaster and 
I poet, lame of one foot, and suspected of insan-* 

p ity* As soon as the Spartan kings appeared in 

I the field) they offered the enemy battle; and 

were a second time routed by Aristomenes* A 
^ third defeat followed soon after. And the Spar- 

t tans growing weary of the war, dissatisfied with 
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their kings, and dtHkleiit «f their own power, 
sunk into the greatest dejection and despond- 
ency* Now it was ttmt Tfrtseus became useful 
to them: he encoufaged them by his poems ; 
directed them by Ms eounsels ; and recruited 
their arsQes by men chosen from* among the 
Hek)tes. Tftie Messenians suffered a discomfit 
ture soon after, in which their general Aristo- 
ilienes was t^ken prisoner. With many others' 
of his countrymen, he was thrown into a deep 
^ayem; and was the only person not killed by 
the fall. Perceiving a fox gnawing a body near 
him, Aristomenes sei2sed the animal by the tail 
and mouth, and followed him until he came to 
a small crevice, through which he forced him- 
self, and opened a passage to the light* He wa» 
leceived with joy and i^mazement by the Mes^ 
senians; and falling upon the Corinthians, al 
thait time the allies c€ the Spartans, he put them 
completely to the rout.^ He was, however, 
seised again by some Cretans ; but they being 
made drunk, he stabbed them with their owa 
daggerSf and returned to his troops* He is said 
to have celebrated three times the hecatompho- 
nia, or sacrifice appointed for those, who had 
killed a hundred of the enemies with their own 
hands* But he could not avert the ruin of his 
Q r country* The city of Eira was taken^ 
J^A* And Messenia annexed to the Spartan 
' territory* Tyrtsusy the Spartan general, 
was made free of their city, the highest honour 
they could confer ; and Lacedsmon, by the ac« 
cession of the Messenian country, became one 
of the most powerful states of aU Greece^ a^d 
inferior only to Athens* 
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CHAP. IIL 



7%e Gwenment^ cf ^thefiM^ Jrtm the Estab^ 
[ lUhmeni^ of the ArthoM to the Exfmkion cf 

nPHOUGH the Athenians refb«ed to hav# 

-■' any other king but Jupiter, after the death 

of Codrus, they nevertheless made his son Me« 

don their supreme magistrate, under the hum- 

Uer title of archon. This office was at first for 

life; but was afterward rendered decennial. The 

extinction of the family of Medon, howeyer^ 

gave the Athenians an opportunity of making 

the archonship annual. Nor did they commit 

^ ^ the whole power to one person, but cre- 

' ' ated nine archons yearly; and by these 

* means made the supreme magistrate de- 
pendent on the people* Before the time of 

^ ^ Draco, who succeeded to the archonship, 
g' * the Athenians had no written laws* He 

* therefore undertook to alter the judiea-' 
tnre of his country, and to compose a code 'of 
laws* Every crime, ftiom the most enormous 
to the most trifling, was considered as equaUf 
heinous, and therefore punished with death* 
The severity of such a system defeated its own 

I purposes. Aristotle tells us, Henodicus mtfd to 

I say, <^ That his institutions seemed rather to 

^ have come from a dragon than a man;" and 

Demades rendered himself famous by observing, 
I **»that Draco's Jaws were not written with ink, 

but with blood." 

In this state of things, the character of Solon 

attracted the attention of all parties. Beloved 
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l>y all for his private virt\tfi9». bia wisdom and 
learning procured him the respect and admira^ 
1^ p tion of the publick* He was therefore 
"T* * advanced to the archontic office, with 
' full power to reform the laws and con* 
"Stitution of the state.. His friends advised him 
to endeavour to procure the regal power, but 
this he absolutely refused; alleging that <<ty- 
Iffomy resembled a fair garden; it is a beautiful 
Ypot while we are witbini but it waut9 a way to 
get out**' Rejecting, therefore, the idea of 
royalty, he resolved to give tbe Athenians tbo 
best laws, which they were capable of receiviog* 
Wherever he found things tolerable in the com 
9titut40Q,he refused to change them* s andwaf 
at considerable pains to explain the reason and 
{necessity of the alterations he made; laying it 
diown as a maxim, that those laws will be bejst ob- 
served, which power and justice equally support. 
The first act of this great mmt ftfter he was 
advanced to his high office, was to cancel the 
laws of Draco, those only excepted which relat- 
ed to murder. He next abolished the debts of 
the poor, by a law of insolvency. To do this, 
however, with the least injury, he lowered the 
interest, and increased the value of money. 
In the midst of this transaction, some of lus 
intimate friends, betraying the trust reposed la 
them by Solon, borrowed large sums of money, 
with which they purchased estates, before the 
edict was published. This fraud was, at first, 
supposed to have been by the connivance of 

• 4Iow vasdy would it have redounded to the honour 
of reformers in all ages, and to the happiness of indi- 
viduals who are the victims of their innovations, had 
they carried in their minds, and adopted in their prac- 
tice, the prudent caittion of Sc^on 
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Solon; bttt the suspicions were soon found to 
be without foundation, when he himself ap- 
peared to be a loser by the law he had passed. 
He next proceeded to regulate the offices, em- 
ployments, and magistracies of the state, all of 
which he committed to the care of the rich. 
But as the desire of Solon was to act with mo- 
deration and prudence, while he intrusted the 
execution of the government to the nobles, the 
supreme power was placed in the people. For 
this purpose, he distributed the Athenians into 
four classes: thdSe that were possessed of five 
hundred measures yearly, whether of com or 
fiquids, were placed in the first rank, and paid 
:an annual sum of money to the publick treasury. 
The second class consisted of those, who were 
worth three hundred measures. And those that 
had two hundred measures, and not more, con- 
stituted the third rank. The fourth and last 
class, comprehended aU those whose incomes 
did not amount to two hundred measures ; and 
to them no office or employment in the state 
was assigned. They had, however, the power 
of voting in the general assembly of the nation ; 
and though this was at first considered as a 
matter of little or no importance, it was after- 
ward found to be productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages to the people. For, as Solon had pur- 
posely drawn up his laws in obscure and ambi- 
guous terms, an appeal from the decisions of 
3ie magistrates to the general assembly of the 
nation was always permitted ; and, therefore, in 
process of time, all affairs of importance came 
before them, and awaited their ultimate deci- 
sion. 

But, in order to guard against the influence 
of this democracy, he conferred greater power 
Vol. III. F 
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on ihe'^coortof Ateopagus, which had been' d^ 
prived of much of its authority during the ar* 
cbonship of Draco, fiefiore the time of S0I0119 
the Areopagus was composed of persons conspi- 
cuous in the state for their wealth, power, and 
probity* But he passed a law, that none should 
be created members of this court, unless they 
had previously filled the office of archon. This 
had the desired effect ; and the reputation of 
this tribunal was thereby raised to such a height, 
that for several ages, the judgment and inte- 
grity of its decisions were never called in que^ 
tion. The power of the Areopagus wa^ very 
^reat ; and it is said to have befen the first court 
that «ver sat upon life and death. It was the 
GUStcMn, to hold their sittings in the night only, 
and without light* The purpose of this singu- 
.larity is said to have been, that the members 
might not be prejudiced for, or against, any ac- 
cused persons, by seeing their gestures and their 
looks. Truth only was regarded ; and no at- 
tempt to warp the opinion of the judges was 
permitted. Solon also formed a senate, to con- 
sist of four hundred persons. These had the 
cognizance of all appeals &om the Areopagus, 
and the examination of all causes, before they 
could be proposed to the general assembly q£ 
the nation. 

Such were the general institutions, which 
Solon established for the government of Athens. 
The particular laws, which this legislator enact- 
.ed, were more numerous. In the first place, 
.all those who, in an insurrection or schism of 
the people, should retire from the evils which 
had fallen upon their country, and observe a 
blamable and dangerous neutrality^ were con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and their 
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^ftteft and property were confooated. This 
law has been hig^hly and justly commended, aft 
tending to bring matters to a speedy and safe^ 
conclusion, and deterring the seditious from ex- 
citing ^scord and dissension in the state* Fori 
as honest and good men would naturaly espouse 
the part of those, who appeared to act ccHiscien- 
tiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
ilirould dread their opposition* And, by making 
^very man considered as an enemy to his coun- 
try, who should appear indifferent and uncon- 
cerned in times of public danger and tumult, 
tie con9ulted the good of the state and provided 
against the most pressing emergencies. 
. He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no more with her than three suits of clothesf 
and some household goods of trifling value. The 
intent of Solon by this was, to render mu^riage 
Qo longer a traffic ; but to promote a union of 
congenial minds and mutual affection. 
. It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter 
into any farther details of the subordinate insti- 
tutions of this legislator. They have since be- 
come the basis of the civil law of Europe; and 
we may with reason affirm, that his constitu- 
tions are still partly in force. 
. After his laws iiad been promulged, persons 
were coming, to him daily to have them ex- 
plained, to know the reasons on which they were 
founded, and to advise him to alter certain par- 
ticular parts, according to their own humour or 
interest. Wearied, therefore, with these impor- 
tunities, and to afford means to his great work 
of settling into firmness, Solon determined to 
travel i and having bound the Athenians by aa 
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oath, that bis institutions should be changed in 
no part for the space of ten years, he departed 
on his journey. 

Soon after Solon had left Athens, three dif- 
ferent parties appeared among the people : those 
of the highlands, the lowlands, and the coast. 
They inflaihed tfie minds of the Athenians 
against one another, and endeavoured to sub- 
vert and usurp the gor-ernment. Lycurgus was 
at the head of the country people ; Megacles 
was the chief of the inhabitants upon the sea- 
coast ; and Pisistratus, in order, as he pretend- 
ed, to protect those in the highlands from 
tyranny, declared himself their leader. 

Pisistratus was of these the most powerful* 
He was courteous and affable, generous with- 
out profusion, and beneficent- without ostenta- 
tion. Two or three slaves constantly attended 
him, with bags of silver and gold ; and when 
he saw any one out of health, or heard of a per- 
son dying insolvent, he was ready to do every 
thing in his power to relieve him. He appear- 
ed to be a lover of equal rights, and of the con- 
stitution. Solon, however, saw through his 
dissimulation, and was wont to say, " Sir, were , 
it not for your ambition, you would be the best 
citizen in Athens." This man was at the eve 
of success, and upon the very point of attaining 
the summit of his ambition, when Solon, after 
an absence of ten years, returned to Athens. 
All the factions pretended the greatest rever- 
ence and respect for their legislator, and re- 
quested him to resume his authority, and to 
compose the differences in the state. He left 
no means untried to bring the chiefs and their 
followers to reason, and to moderate the spirit 
of opposition ; but in vain. Solon^ now arriyed 



at an tdvanced age^ was not able to quell the 
fiictioiisy and direct the helm of government in. 
the storm; and Pisistratasy b^ artifice and du- 
plicitf) became master o€ the commonwealth. 
^ ^ Haying purposely wounded himself> he 
' drore his chariot into the market-place^ 
as^if pu)*sued by his enemies ; andi ex- 
hibiting his miangled and bleeding body to the 
populace, requested their protection* A gene- 
yal^ assembly was immediately convened, and 
Ariston, one of his partizans, proposed to de- 
cree a guard of fifty men for the security of the 
firiend of the people, and the martyr of their 
cause* Solon opposed the motion as much as 
he was able ; but finding his efforts were vaia 
and fruitless, he withdrew* And so great was 
the popularity of Pisistratus, and such the in- 
dignation excited by the visible majrkji of ill- 
treatment, which he bore^ that the proposal of 
Ariston was immediately agreed to. Having 
obtained the guards, which was all that he 
aimed at, he seized the citadel, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Athens. . 

Pisistratus, however, did not change any 
thing in the Athenian constitution* On the 
contrary, he endeavoured, with all his power, 
to provide for the better execution of the laws* 
Kor did he lose any of that moderation, for 
which he had before been so remarkable* And 
not only the assembly, council, magistracies, 
and courts of justice, remained with their fiill 
constitutional powers, but Pisistratus b said to 
have shown his respect for the laws, by obey- 
ing a citation from the Areopagus on a charge 
of murder. 

Solon did not survive the assumption of the 
leg^al power by Pisisti^tus, above two year& 
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He died at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his 
age. Afiter his deaths the Athenians paid him 
the highest honours, and erected in the forum/ 
and at Salamis (of which he was a native), a 
statue of him in brass, with his hand in lus , 
gown, the posture in which he was accustomed 
to harangue the people. Beside knowledge of 
legislation, he was a very eloquent speaker^ 
and excellent in poetry. 

After the death of Solon, Megacles and Ly- 
curgus, tlfe. chiefs- of the other factions, who 
had been disappointed in their designs upon the 
government, uniting their interests together, 
drove Pisistratus from Athens* Megacles, how- 
ever, finding his hopes a second time blasted 
by the faction of Lycurgus, oiTered to reinstate 
Pisistratus in his kingdom, provided he would 
marry his daughter. To this prbposal Pisistra- 
tus readily assented ; but a majority in the 
Athenian assembly must be obtained, otherwise 
this compact would avail little. To effect this, 
therefore, a very ridiculous project was resolv- 
ed to be attempted. They found, ^e are told, 
a woman, whose name was Phya, the' daughter 
of Socrates, a man of mean family and for- 
tune. This woman, being of a prodigious size 
and very handsome, they placed in a chariot 
dressed in armour ; and having made her ap- 
pear to all possible advantage, conducted her 
towards the city, and sent heralds before to ad- 
dress the people in these words, ^' Give a kind 
reception, O Athenians, to Pisistratus, whom 
Minerva honours so much, that she condescends 
to bring him back to the citadel." When the 
heralds had published this intimation in several 
parts of the city, the multitude believing the 
woman to be the goddess Minervaj worshipped 
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] hevy and receiTed Pisistratus^ who thus recovered 

the sovereignty* 

After this, however, he was deposed by Me- 
[ gacles, with whom he had quarrelled about do- 

' Biestic affairs. Retirihg, therefore, "to Eretria, 

in Eubcea, with his two sons, he consulted the 
means of recovering the kingdom. Hippias 
proposed to his father to attempt Athens by 
force of arms. This was accordingly agreed 
upon, and some of the other Grecian states af- 
fording him their assistance, he defeated the 
Athenians in an engagement, and a third time 
possessed himself of the sovereignty. 

Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus, 
which are creditable to him. Certain young 
men, that had been, drinking at a feast, in their 
return lK>me met the wife of Pisistratus, and 
grossly insulted her. The next day, however, 
reflecting upon what they had done, they went 
in the most humble manner to entreat forgive- 
ness. Pisistratus heard their apology very gra- 
ciously, and then said, <^ Gentlemen, I would 
advise you to behave more modestly for the fu- 
ture'; but as for vay wife, she was not abroad 
yesterday.** It happened once that Pisistratus, 
who, as prince of Athens, received the tenth 
part of every man's rents, and of the fruits of 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering 
something amongst the rocks, he inqirired of 
the man what he was doing, and what were the 
fruits of his labours. " Troubles and a few 
plants of wild sage, replied 4ie, and of these 
Pisistratus must have the tenth." Pisistratus 
said no more, but, when he returned to the city, 
he exempted him from paying this duty. This 
prince was eminent also for his love of learning- 
and of the fine arts. He was the first that built 
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a libraiyibr public inspectibn ; and hy him the 
poems of Homer were collected and digested 
into that order,, in which we have them at pre- 
sent. Cicero speaks of him. as the first model, 
of that eloquence, in which Greece so eminent- 
ly excelled^ He adorned the city with the most 
splendid buildings. And he continued to direct 
the government of Athens with wisdom and 
ability, and died at an advanced age in peace. 
'B C Upon the death of Pisistratu8,Hippias 
\ * w * and Hipparchus, his sons, succeeded to 
* the government. They appeared to in- 
herit all their father's virtues ; and greatly fa- 
voured learning and learned men. Anacreon,. 
of Teos, and Simonides, of Cea, were invited 
to Athens, and maintained there. Hipparchu» 
directed the rhapsodlsts, or professional bards,, 
to recite the poems of Homer, at the great 
feast Panathen»a» that the people might be? 
instructed in the sciences, and the moral con- 
duct of life. And so assiduous was this prince 
in cultivating the minds of the Athenians, thai 
he caused statues of Mercury to be set up ia 
different places, on which were inscribed shost 
j^^ ^ moral sentences. Hipparchus was slain 
5*12** ^^ * conspiracy. The circumiistances that 
occasioned his death are wrapt in inex^ 
pHcable mystery. Certain, however, it is, that 
the motives which impelled to thfe act were of 
a private, not a public nature. Aristogiton and 
Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, de- 
termined the death of the two brothers. T|iey 
resolved to put their design in execution at the 
feast Panathenxa, when, as all the citizens were 
wont to go armed, their arms would not excite 
suspicion. Hippias was to have been slain firsts 
but seeing him engaged in diseourse with onft 
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of the conspirators, they dreaded that all was 
discovered. Taking courage^ therefore, from 
the supposed desperateness of their condition, 
they attacked Hipparchus, and dispatched him. 
Harmodius was killed by the guard of Hippar- 
chiis; and Aristogiton, being taken by the 
people, was delivered into the power of Hippias* 

All those whom he suspected of being privy 
to this design, Hippias caused to be apprehended ; 
and as the supreme power was now lodged in 
his own hands, he treated the people with a se- 
verity unknown before* The effects of thia 
change in his temper naturally fell, in the first 
place, on those concerned in the conspiracy* 
He commanded Aristogiton to be put to the 
torture, that he might extort from him the 
names of the other conspirators. This man, 
as soon as he felt the torments prepared for 
him, mentioned some of Hippias's best friends, 
who were immediately put to death. He then 
named more, who received the same fate ; and 
when Hippias ai^ed him, if there were not still 
others, he replied smiling, '< I know of no one 
now, but yourself, that deserves to suffer death." 
Lesna, also, a woman that lived with him, be* 
haved with no less intrepidity. Hippias har* 
ing directed her to be tortured, she bore the 
pain very patiently for a considerable time ; but 
when she could endure it no longer, she bit off 
her tongue, that it might not be in her power 
to' declare any thing injurious to the man she 
loVed. The Athenians, who always honoured 
virtue, would not permit the memory of this 
action to be forgotten. They erected a statue 
on which was represented a lioness without a 
tongue. 

This conspiracy being, as Hippias conceived, 
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oompleiely terminatedy he endeavoured ta 9e> 
ciufe himself in the possession of his dignity, by- 
all the inea$wr.9s which human policy and in- 
yeation could possibly suggest* He contracted 
friendship and alliances with foreign princes^ 
and married his daughter to the son of the tyrant 
of I^ampascus* After having thus strengthened 
his power, he increased his revenues by various 
methods, and obliged the Athenians to brings 
in their, silver and gold at a certain price. These 
violent and oppressive modes of proceedings 
aendered. Hippias and bis government odious, 
and detested* 

. In the mean time the Alcmaeonids,, ejected byv 
Sisistratus, had become numerous and wealthy^ 
and resided at tipsydrium. This family and 
their parti zans were, always contriving mean» 
for recovering Athens, and expelling the tyrantSi 
{com that state. It happened, that the temple at 
Delphi was. burnt. They agreed with the anw 
phictyonic council, to rebuild it: and^ being: 
possessed of great riches, they executed their 
undertaking with more munificence than the. 
contract required, and fronted the temple with 
Parian marble* This liberality had the desired 
effect : the py thia was corrupted, and engaged 
in all her oracles,. tQ conclude her answers to^ 
the supplicants from Laceda&mon, with an ad* 
monition to the Spmrtans to procure the libertyv 
of Athens* The Lacedsmoniana finding this 
advice inceasantly inculcated* and though the 
&mily of Pisistratuawas at that thne their frienda 
and allies, Athens was invaded. Their first at-« 
tempt was unsuccessful :. but the severities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them : and the 
Lacedaemonians, irritated by their defeat, pre« 
panedin eftmest for revenge. They sent a iarg^ 



er^cpmyy v^hicliy being joilieitby the AJcnifl^ 
nids, laid siege lo Atliens, The Athenians at* 
tempted to send their children out of the gar- 
rison to a place of salety; but the Lac^dxmc^ 
xiians made them prisoners* Hippias and his 
parttzanS} not being able bf any other means tt» 
procure them their Hbertf , consented to surren- 
der Athens, and leave its territory in five days* 
Hippais retired to Segieum on the HeHespont, 
-n ^ which had been conquered by his lather 
Tl^ ' Pisistratus, and was under the goveril- 
* ment of Hegistratus ; and Athens once 
more recovered its liberty* The AlcmeeonidB 
were thiefly instrumental in this change ; birt 
the Athenians considered themselves undet 
greater obligations to the two friends, who had 
first conspired against the tyrants. The names 
of Aristogiton and Harmodius were heM in the 
highest reverence, in all succeeding ages ; and 
statues to their memory were erected in the 
*inarket-place, an^ honour never granted to any 
before ; and from them the people caught that 
innate love of freedom, that deep hatred of 
tyranny, which neither time nor terrors codld 
5cver after efface* 



CHAP. IV, 

The Tramactiona of Greece^ fromi the Ex/iuUim 
of J£/^Sj to the Broth if Darme. 

'T'HE Lacedaemonians, were, at this time, ait 

•*- the head of the Grecian states. Obliged by 

the constitution of their government to submit 

to a singular kind of monkish poverty, their ain- 

'bition knew no bounds, Tbe conquest of Mes- 
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jBcnia, thtir ancient alliAiice irith Corinth, and 
their superiority in power over the rest of the 
.neighbouring communities, enabled them, in a 
.great measure, to command the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Still, however, they permitted no 
(Opportunity to pass, which might serve to ex- 
tend their influence, and increase their domin- 
ion. Whenever the Grecian states had war 
with one another, or internal sedition agitated 
any of them, the Lacedxmonians were always 
ready to offer themselves as mediators between 
the contending parties* The business of their 
interference was generally conducted with wis- 
dom, and an appearance of moderation. But 
they never lost sight of the great end for which 
their services were offered ; and always endeav« 
oured to extend their authority, or the influence 
of their state. To every community, in which 
their assistance was for any purpose requested, 
they attempted to give an oligarchical form of 
government; for in almost every one of ,the 
Grecian states, an aristocratical and a demo- 
cratical faction existed ; and the Lacedsmonians 
were sensible, that a few chiefs, indebted to them 
for their situation, and which they should be un- 
able to retain without their assistance, would be 
the most likely to oblige that state to become 
subject to Sparta, under the more honourable 
name of alliance. 

The same policy it was proposed to pursue 
with respect to Athens ; and the factions that 
arose there appeared to give a sufficient opportu- 
nity for effecting it. By the late revolution in 
aflairs, Clysthenes son of Megacles, and the 
most eminent of the Alcma&onids, became, of 
course, the first personage in the common- 
wealth. Isagoras, however, a man of birth and 
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fortune, and respected bf the nobility of Athens, 
opposed Clysthenes. But the latter, being a 
favourite of the people, contrived to divide the 
establishment into ten tribes, instead of four, 
of which it formerly consisted ; and also increas- 
ed the number of the senate to five hundred 
persons. Isadoras perceiving the intent of this 
change in the constitution, applied to Lacedac* 
mon for assistance* Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
immediately commanded the Athenians to ban* 
ish all the Alcmaconids, otherwise war should be 
declared against Athens, Clysthenes obeyed 
the decree. Encouraged therefore by this proof 
of respect, Cleomenes marched an army to 
Athens, and banished at once seven hundred 
families. He then proceeded to dissolve the 
council appointed by Clysthenes, and to commit 
the commonwealth to the care of three hundred 
persons, all of them partizans of Isagoras. But 
the Athenians, being sensible they must either 
submit to slavery, or resist the Lacedaemonians, 
flew to arms, and obliged Cleomenes and Isago- 
ras to retire to the citadel, where they were be- 
sieged two days, and then surrendered. After 
Cleomenes and Isagoras had departed from the 
titji Clysthenes and the banished families were 
immediately recalled. 

The Lacedaemonians repenting the services 
they had rendered Athens, and perceiving the 
sinister designs of the Delphic oracle, were de- 
jsirous of restoring Hippias again to the sove- 
reignty. He was accordingly sent for from Si- 
geium, and after a long voyage arrived at La- 
cedsmon, where the Spailan kings, and the de- 
puties of the states in alliance with them, held a 
consultation. Sosicles, the Corinthian, however) 
harangued most eloquently against the proposi- 
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tion for restoring Hippias ; arul influenc«(i the 
depvilies of the other states so much, that the La- 
cedaemonians were constrained to abandon Hip- 
pias and his cause for ever* 

The lonians being at war with the Persians, 
they sent to Athens to request assistance ; where- 
upon Melanthius, an Athenian nobleman, was 
dispatched with a fleet of ships to Ionia* By the 
help of these, great exploits were performed^ 
and the lonians sacked Sardis. When the Per- 
sian king heard of this, he declared himself the 
enemy of Athens, and earnestly desired he 
might at some time have it in his power to re- 
venge the injury. The lonians were soon after 
reduced to the subjection of Darius* 

Hippias, therefore, being disappointed of the 
hope held out to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
went over into Asia ; and applying to Artapher- 
nes, governor of the adjacent provinces belong- 
ing to the Persian king, promised him, if he 
would restore him to his former authority at 
Athens, that he would thenceforth be obedient 
and tributary to Darius, The Athenians, in the 
meanwhile, not ignorant of the journey or pro- 
posals of Hippias, sent embassadors to Artapher- 
nes, entreating liim to give no attention to Hip- 
pias, but to suffer the people of Athens to re- 
main free and undisturbed in their present situ- 
ation. This nobleman, however, conceiving that 
it would be more advantageous to Darius if 
Athens should be under a regal, than a demo- 
cratical government, answered the embassadors, 
that if the Athenians would be safe, they must 
receive Hippias as their king. The return of 
these embassadors occasioned a ferment in 
Athens. Universal indignation, not unaccom- 
panied with a fear for the safety and liberty of 
Jieir country was immediately excited. 
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When the news arrived, that the Persian had 
in view the conquest of Greece, the Athenians 
and inhabitants of iEgina, with others of the 
Grecian states, wisely compromised some differ- 
ences that had arisen amongst them, and which 
had produced some inconsiderable engagements, 
that they might exert all their force against the 
common enemy. 

In the mean time, Darius desisted not from 
his design of undertaking an expedition against 
Greece, that he might gratify his revenge for 
the insults and injuries received from the Athe- 
nians* Mardonius was accordingly a]4>ointed 
commander of a fleet and army destined to at- 
tack Greece ; but, being unskilful, he lost many 
of his ships in a violent tempest, as they were 
sailing round a point of land, formed by Mount 
Athos ; and his troops, in passing through Thrace, 
were attacked by the inhabitants of that country 
in the night, and great numbers of them slain. 
This expedition having (ailed by means of these 
two disasters, Mardonius was compelled to re- 
linquish the enterprise, and to return home. 

Darius now, wishing to know which of the 
Grecian states he might consider as friends or 
foes, dispatched heralds to the several commu- 
nities of Greece, to demand of them " eaith and 
water,*' * as tokens of their submission to his 
government. To this haughty claim of the Per- 
sian monarch many towns on the continent, and 
most of the islands, acceded. But at Sparta and 
Athens, a determined refusal was not only given> 
but the publick indignation was vented against 
the Persian heralds, one of whom was thrown 

* An ancient mode of claiming superiority on one 
side, and acknowledging subjection on Uie other. 
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into a pity the other into a well) and the^ were 
told to take their << earth and water" there. 

Darius finding that this limited undertaking 
would have great obstacles to contend with^ •be- 
fore Greece could be conquered^ increased his 
armament to five hundred ships, and five hun- 
dred thousand men ; and gave the command to 
g Q Datis and Artaphernes. This expedition 
^' * accordingi^y set sail; and Hippias, now 
an old man, served as guide and conduct- 
or. The conquest of Greece being the only and 
the avowed object, it was resolved to avoid the 
circuitous rout, which Mardonius pursued* 
They therefore drew their forces intathe plains 
of Cilida, and thence passed through the Cy- 
clades to Eubcea. As soon however as the Per- 
sian fleet was descried by the. inhabitants of 
Eretria, they sent to demand the assistance of 
Athens. That state immediately ordered four 
thousand men to their aid. But the Eretriana 
were divided amongst themselves ; and after re» 
sisting the enemy six days, the place was be- 
trayed to the Persians, who pillaged and burnt 
the city, and sold the inhabitants for slaves, ac- 
cording to the command of Darius. Previously 
to this, uEschines, the son of Nothon, seeing all 
hopes of defending Eretria useless, advised the 
commanders of the Athenian troops to return 
home, and reserve themselves for the defence 
of their native country. In consequence of 
this advice, they crossed to Oropus, and arrived 
safe in Attica. 

The Persian generals allowed very little res- 
pite to their troops, before they advanced against 
Athens. In this alarming situation, no mea^ 
sures had been concerted for general security ; 
and the enemy passed into Greece before any 
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common defence had been proposed. The 
Athenians mustered all their forces, which, 
when joined by one thousand Platasans, did not 
amount to more than ten thousand men. These 
troops were commanded by ten general oiEcers^ 
possessing equal power ; amongst whom were 
Miltiades, Aristides, and Themistocles, men of 
di$tinguis^ed valour and abilities. But con- 
ceiving that it would be utterly impossible for 
this small number of forces to withstand the 
Persian army, they sent to Sparta, to request 
the immediate assistance of that state. The. 
Lacedaemonians on this emergency readily a* 
greed to the proposal, and ordered their troops 
to be ready to march; but at the same time de-* 
clared, that, on account of a. law prohibiting the 
commencement of an expedition^ except at the 
full of the moon, they could not depart withia 
five days. In the mean time, Hippias having 
informed the Persians, that Marathon was an 
extensive plain, where their horse might be 
Me to act with the greatest advantage, they 
marched thither. And the Athenians, being 
apprised of the enemy's motions, commanded 
their troops to the same place.^ 

As soon as the Greeks cam& within sight of 
the Persian army and the plains of Marathon, 
Miltiades determined on an immediate attack. 
In this he wasjpinedby Callimachus, the pole* 
march; who, according to the laws of the Athe« 
nians, had the supreme power over the forces 
and. genecals. Each of the generals command- 
ed by turns ; but Aristides permitting Miltiades 
to command in his place, the rest followed his. 
example. Miltiades accepted this compliment 
for tl^e good of his country, but would not eur* 
gage till it was his proper turn to take the com-, 
g2 
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mand. When that day arrived, without waiting 
for more assistance, he disposed his troops ia 
order of battle, and placed his forces principally 
in the wings. Finding the Athenians extremely 
animated, he commanded them to lay aside their 
missile weapons, to advance down the hill with 
great rapidity, and to engage the enemy in close 
fight. This order was instantly and cheerfully 
obeyed. The Persians, who had not been ac- 
customed to receive the onset of the enemy, im- 
puted this attack to the folly of the Athenians^ 
and their ignorance of military discipline ; and 
what served to corroborate this opinion was^ 
that neither horse, nor pikemen, appeared a- 
mongst them. The effect of the shock, how- 
ever, proved the wisdom of the plan. For, 
though the Asiatic horse was reckoned formid- 
able in champaign countries, yet in this con- 
fined plain^ and encumbered with a numerous 
infantry, it was unable to act with advantage. 
The battle was a long time contested ; but at 
length the Persians perceiving the centre of the 
Athenian army weak, attacked it with great 
force, and broke through the line. This disas- 
ter those on the right and left were sensible of, 
but did not attempt to remedy, until they had pu^ 
the enemies to flight. Then joining their di- 
vided forces, they met the conquering centre of 
the Persian army, defeated it, and following to 
the shore the fleeing enemy, made a very dread- 
ful slaughter. The Persians hurried on board 
their fleet ; but the Athenians took seven gal- 
leys, and destroyed several others. The Per- 
sians lost, according to Herodotus, six thousand 
three hundred men, and the Athenians one hun* 
dred and ninety-two ; but amongst the latter 
were some of the most eminent men iu the com- 
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monwealth. Every one indeed seemed emu* 
]ons to save their country, and to share the glory 
of the battle ; and the highest praise is due to 
the Yalour of the Athenian troops. ^< The Athe- 
nians -who fought at Marathon," says the Greek 
historian, ^were the first among the Greeks 
known to have used running, for the purpose of* 
eoming at once to close fight ; and they were 
the first who withstood (in the field) even the 
sight of the Median dress, and of the men who 
wore it ; for hitherto the very name of the Medes 
and Persians had been a terror to the Greeks.'* 
Justin says, that Cynegyrus, the brother of the 
poet ^schylus) having performed prodigies of 
valour in the battle, pursued the Persians to the 
shore, and laid hold of a ship which was ready 
to sail with his right hand. Some of the enemy 
seeing this, cut it off, on which he seised it with 
his left ; and being deprived of that also, he ia3t'* 
ened his teeth in it, and thus expired. The 
same author tells us, that Hippias, who expected 
to have been restored to the kingdom of Athens^ 
by the power of the Persians, perished in this en- 
gagement ; but others relate, that he escaped^ 
and died miserably at Lemnos. 
• The collective accounts that are given of thi» 
battle seem sufficiently consistent, to engage ua 
to confide in the general veracity of the histo- 
rians.. The greatest inconsistency would seen^ 
hi the snudl number of the Athenians, that are 
reported to have been slain, contrasted with the 
slaughter of the Persians. But this is not im- 
probable ; and in authentick accounts of battles 
in different ages, as great a disparity of num- 
bers has appeared. 

After the battle of Marathon, however, -the 
Persian arndament was still formidable; nor 
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was Athens, by the efFects of this glorious victo^ 
ry, immediately deHvered from the danger with 
which it was menaced* The Persian commander^ 
in hopes of carrying the city by a sudden assault, 
doubled Cape Sunium,and bore away for Athens. 
But Miltiades, seeing the danger of his coun- 
• trymen, and leaving Aristides with a thousand 
troops to guard the prisoners and spoils, march- 
ed, in' all haste, the rest of the forces, and ar- 
rived at a sma|l distance from the city before 
the enemy was in a condition to attack it. As 
soon as the Persian admiral had notice, that 
Miltiades and the Athenians were so near, he 
weighed anchor from Phalerum, and steered 
for Asia, without attempting any thing farther. 
The Eretrians, who had been made prisoners, 
Darius settled on an estate, about twenty-fouc 
miles from his capital* 

No sooner was. Athens delivered by the vic- 
tory of Marathon from impending destruction,, 
than the Athenians meditated revenge on those 
islands, which had exerted themselves in the 
cause of Persia. For this purpose, they fitted 
out a iket of seventy ships, to exact fines from 
them for their delinquency, or to punish them in 
a different manner according to circumstances. 
Of this fleet Mikiades was appointed command<!- 
er. He first sailed to the island of Paros, de- 
manded a hundred talents to be paid him ;. and, 
in case of refusal, threatened to besiege and plun- 
der the city. The Parians, however, were not 
to be terrified* They even refused to deliberate 
on what he proposed, and prepared for an obstin-- 
ate and vigorous defence. Miltiades accord- 
ingly invested the city ; but, after encamping be.- 
fore it for twenty-six days, he accidentally re- 
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ceived a wound^ and wa8 obliged to raise the 
siege. 

On his return, the whole city began to mur- 
mur. Xanthippus, one of the principal men in 
Athens, and father of the famous Pericles, ac- 
cused him of having deceived the Athenians ; 
and demanded that the general assembly of the 
people should pass sentence of death upon him* 
Miltiades could not appear in the assembly on 
account of his wound ; and, therefore, his brother 
pleaded for him. He was acquitted of -any capi- 
tal offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty thou- 
sand talents, the expense of the Parian expedi- 
tion. Not able immediately to discharge so 
large a sum, he was cast into prison ; and, his 
wound mortifying, he died there. The glory of 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that 
hero ; and though the Athenians were unjust to 
his person, they were not unmindful of his fame. 
At the distance of half a century, the battle of 
Marathon was painted by order of the state, and 
the figure of Militiades was placed in the forc- 
' ground, animating the troops to victory. 
*. After the Athenians were freed from all ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, they became, as 
is too fi'equently seen in the annals of nations, 
disunited amongst themselves ; and were divided 
in opinion, whether Athens should be under an 
aristocratical or democratical form of govern- 
ment. Aristides espoused the sentiments of the 
one party, and Themistocles those of the oppo- 
site faction. They were nearly of the^ame age, 
and equally noble; and though not of royal de- 
scent, were in the first rank of citizens. They 
had Fikewise both been named among the gene- 
rals that commanded at the battle of Marathon* 
The disinterestedness <^ Aristides, on this me- 
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morable occasion) has been already noticed ; and 
it afforded a promi&e of his future fame. Formed 
in the celebrated schools of moral and political 
knowledge, livhich at that time existed in Athens, 
he had been taught to prefer glory to pleasure ; 
the interest of his country to his own personal 
safety and reputation ; and the dictates of justice 
and humanity to every other consideration* His 
ambition seemed more desirous of deserving, 
than acquiring the esteem and applause of his 
fellowHcitizens ; and while he enjoyed the in- 
ward satisfaction of a pure and upright intention, 
he was little solicitous to obtain the external re- 
wards of virtuous exertions. The character of 
Themistocles was more dubious^ The glory and 
fame which Miltiades acquired in the battle (^ 
Marathon, disturbed his quiet, and excited hi» 
jealousy. He was inflamed with ambitious de- 
signs ; and was desirous of performing great and 
martial exploits. He was eloquent, active, and 
enterprising, and had strengthened his natural 
endowments by the acquisition of science. The 
laws, government, revenue, and miUtary disci- 
pline of his country, were the great objects- of 
his study. In defending his friends, or accusing 
his enemies, the courts of justice afforded him 
opportunities of displaying his abilities, and he 
was generally successful. Whatever matter 
came before the |>ublick assembly, he was the 
first to discuss and deliberate upon it ; and his 
advice, founded on a just knowledge of men and 
of things, and assisted by all the arts of eloquence, 
commonly prevailed. Nevertheless,- with all 
these great and shining qualities, his mind was 
less smitten with the native charms of virtue, 
than captivated with her splendid «nd external 



mttractions* Glory was the idol of his heart ; the 
divinity to whtQh he paid unceasing homage. 

Such were the two men^ who were then at the 
head of affairs in the Athenian commonwealth. 
Aristides saw the danger of allowing to Themis- 
todeS) whose virtue was equivocal) the sole ma- 
nagement of the repubiick. He therefore op- 
posed every measure that could contribute to 
the elevation of a^man, whO) by means of his abil- 
ities and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert 
the government of his country* But the interest 
of Themistocles prevailed over that of his rival ; 
and he had the address to procure a nomination 
to the command of a fleet, destined to act against 
those islands in the Jlgean sea, that had put 
themselves, under the protection of Persia, and 
to chastise which Miltiades had before attempt- 
ed, but was unsuccessfuL Whilst Themistocles 
gained honour and fortune abroad, Aristides 
increased bis pc^ularityat home* The splen- 
did eloquence and engaging manners of his rival 
were not now opposed against the stem but in- 
flexible integrity of Aristides, and he, therefore, 
became the chief leader of the people. His con- 
duct was so exemplary and upright, that he ac- 
quired the surname of Just, and was considered 
by the Athenians as the most worthy and vir- 
tuous citizen in the state. 

Such was the situation of Aristides, when 
Themistelces returned triumphant from his na- 
val expedition. Fully sensible of the caprice and 
inconstancy of the people, he conceived it would 
be no diflicuU task to destroy a rival, who had 
attained so great a reputation as Aristides now 
possessed. Insinuating, therefore, that Aristides 
had acquired . an undue influence- in the state, 
«yhich was inconsistent with the liberty of the 
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Athenians ; and that, by aaauming to himself the 
arbitration of all differences and disputes, he had 
silently and imperceptiblf^^stablished a mon- 
archy, without pomp or guards, Themistocles 
irritated the people against his rival. Suddenly, 
and when it was least expected, the multitude 
flocked to the forum, and demanded the ostra- 
cism. Aristides, trusting to the innocence and 
integrity of his heart, disdained to employ any 
unworthy means for gaining the favour, or 
averting the resentment, of his fdlow-citizens. 
One of the countrymen, who could neither read 
nor write, brought his shell to Aristides, and 
said, " Write me Aristides upon this." Aristi- 
des, astonished at the request of the man, asked 
him if he knew any injustice done by that Athe- 
nian; or, if he had ever received any injury 
from him. *' No,'* replied the countryman, " I 
do not even know him ; but I am grieved to hear 
him so much praised. " Aristides, without say- 
ing any thing more, took the shell, and wrote his 
own name upon it. He gave, however, a still 
stronger proof than this of the firmness of his 
mind. When he was informed by the magistrates, 
that the ostracism had fallen upon him, he mo-^ 
destly retired from the forum ; and, lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, said, << I beseech the gods, 
that the Athenians may never be obliged to re- 
member Aristides." 

After the banishment of Aristides, the Athe- 
nians were still more exposed to the danger, 
which this severe measure was intended to re- 
move. Themistocles, however, was called to 
the task of fighting the enemies of his country, 
which, in all probability, tended to preserve the 
liberty of the state. iEgina,an island in theiEge- 
an, which was in alliance with Persia, covered 



tin sea with her Beets, andbid delance to Athens. 
Themistodes, therefore, adYised his countrymen 
to augment their oavf, and endeavour to destroy 
tfae fleet of .£gtna. The proposal was approve 
ed) and adopted immediately ; a hundred gal- 
leys were «^ipped ; and the naval strength of 
dKgina was broken. Success animating the 
lA^thenians, they engaged the Corcyreans in a 
naval battle, and proving victorious obtained the 
empire of the seas. Thus, by the prudence of 
her commanders and the vak^r of her troops, 
Athens obtained a superiority over her foes on 
both elements, notwithstanding her intestine 
hroili. 



CHAP, V. 

TTie Grecian jiffaira^ from tkc jicccsHon of Xerxts 
to the Throne of Persia^ to the Return of that 
J[Idnarch into Aaiay after bU Exfiedition againat 
Greece* 

*X*HE Spartans had now for a long time 
' ^ maintained an unrivalled superiority in 
Peloponnesus ; and the unequal and unfortunate 
opposition of the Afgives had no other effect, 
but to confirm the preeminence of the Laceda- 
monians, and to depress themselves. The Co- 
Yinthiatis and Achaans, the inhabitants of Elis 
and Arcadia, had occasional hostilities with the 
Spartan slate, and with one another; but their 
^contests were not attended with any consider* 
^ble or permanent effects. Cleomenes and De- 
maratus, kings of Sparta, had disagreed, and, by 
the intrigues of the former, the latter was un^ 
Vol. IIJL # 



justly deposed frdm the rofal dignity. Leotj^ 
chidas, his kinsman and successor, insuked his 
misfortunes ; and Demaratus, unable to endure 
contenipt in a country where he had possessed 
a crown, sought for that protection, which the 
Greeks denied him, from the power and resent- 
ment of the Persian monarch. Of the repub- 
Hcks beyond the ifithmus, the Phocians had no 
other sum than te^enjoy in tt*anquillity the splen- 
dour and riches derived -to them from the cel- 
ebrated temple at Delphos* The Thessalians, 
however, a numerous and warlike people, fre- 
quently invaded their territory. The Thebans 
maintained and extended their usuipations over 
the smaller cities of Boeotia ; and seemed to re- 
joice that the command of the sea, and the re- 
covery of distant islands, engrossed the attention 
of the Athenians so much, that they had not 
time minutely to consider the affairs of the con- 
tinent. The smaller and more inconsiderable 
republicks followed the fortunes of their pow- 
erful neighbours. Persia had reduced the Asi- 
atic Greeks, and Macedon paid tribute to 
Xerxes. But the African colonies maintained 
their independence. 

Themistocles, who, according to ThucydideSf 
-!was not. less sagacious in foreseeing the future, 
than skilful in managing the present, declared 
it to be his opinion) that the battle of Marathon 
was not the end of the war, but only the pre- 
lude to new and more gloripus contests. This, 
was subsequently verified. The Persian arms, 
after the expedition against Greece, had been 
employed in reducing thjs revolted colonies. 
The three last years of Darius were spent in 
iiiaking preparations for a new and formidable 
jeAipeditionVgainst Greece. For the Persians» 



We are tott^ had not often experienced such in* 
auks 80 thiB :buming of Sardis, or such defeats 
as the battle of Marathon. Nine years had 
elapsed since this famous battle^ and Xerxes, 
the ^isecessor of Darius^ was in the fourth year 
^jThit^ reign, when he found himself complete 
xttiater of the east, and possessed of a fleet and 
army that flattered him with uniyersai empire* 
Ahef his accession to the throne, inheriting 
with the sceptre his* father^ thirst of revenge 
against Greece, he had dedicated the eariy 
years of his peign to titer purpose of continuing 
and augmenting the preparations against that 
country; and, amickt his various wars and 
pleasures, he employed all the artisans he could 
procure, in fitting out an armament adequate to 
the extent of his ambition. Twelve hundred 
ahips of war, and three thousand ships of bur- 
den, were at length completed. The former 
'were stronger and larger than any before seen 
in the ancient world. They carried on board, 
at a medium, two hundred seamen, and thirty 
Persians, who served as marines. Tfie ships 
of burden contained eighty men. Apd the 
whole, amounting to four thousand two hundred 
ships, and about five hundred thousand men, 
were ordered to rendezvous in the most secure 
^ Q roads and harbours of Ionia, whither 
Agi* they proceeded. We are not informed 
of the exact number of the land forces ; 
but it is certain, that they were extremely nu- 
merous, and probably increased on the march 
between Susa and Sardis, by the confluence of 
tributary nations to the imperial standard of 
Xerxes. 

It is said, indeed, that, when the army had 
attained it» fttU complement of men> it consisted 



of scventfcn huadred theiMiilitf iii&iilrff iumI 
four hundred thousand cavalry » whkhy with the 
fleet, made the whole forces amount Xo near 
two millions of fighting men« Besides these, as 
immense crowd of women and ^^linuchs followed 
the camp of this effeminate peoplcy whick^wit^ 
*t;he siaTeS) equalled} perhaps«xceeded» the nuq^- 
ber of the soldiers ; and therefore^ according to^ 
the i^iversal opinion of ancient liistorianSf tho 
armj of Xerxes was the greatest ever c<^lected* 
2 Q^ Xerxes having wintered his forces at 
^g^* SardiS) sent messengers early in the 
' spring, with a Greek inteipreter, to the 
several xepuUicks of Gr*-eece» to demand <<earth 
^ and water/' as tokens of their submission* 
The Athenians seised the interpreter,andcaused 
him to be put to death, for presuming to pub- 
lish the decrees of the Persittn king in the Greei; 
language. Arthemius also, having received 
large sums of mfcmey Irom Xerases, and endea* 
vouring to corrupt some of the principal pep* 
sons of Athens, was banished from the republick 
by sound of trumpet, and his family degraded* 
When it was evident, however, that the king of . 
Persia was about to enter Greece in pers(»i, with 
a prodigious army, a general assembly of the 
Grecian states was held at the isthmus, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to : '^ That the states of Greece woukl unite to 
<* defend their liberty i^ainst the Persians ; that 
^ all quarrels among themselves should at pre* 
^' sent be suspended ; and that of those, who 
** deserted the common cause, a t^ith part 
'^ should suffer 4eath without mercy." 

When the news arrived at Athens, that the 
Persians were about to invade Greece by the 
sltraits of Thermopylfti and that^ for this pms 



pMe^ they were'tramporting their forces by tea ; 
Themistodes advised his countrymen to leave 
their city, and embark on board the gallies, and 
neet the enemies at a distance from the Grecian 
coast* To this expedient the Athenians would, 
not consent. He therefore put hinfself at the 
head of the Athenian forces, and jcHning the' 
army of the Lacedaemonians, marched towards 
Tempe. In the mean while, the Thessaiians, 
who would first be encountered by the forces of. 
Xerxes, had sent to request the assistance of the 
Greeks, and to beg of them to hasten their pre- 
parations. This they accordingly did : but 
Thessaly being a* plain country, there could be 
lie hopes of opposing such multitudes of men 
with a handful of troops, especially as the- 
princes of Thessaly were not to be depended on^ 
and many of the passes into that country were 
in the hands of the king of Macedon. But, as. 
the allied states were acquainted with only one. 
pass, by which the Persians could penetrate into 
Greece, they were of opinion, that a body of 
eight thousand pikemen might be equally as ca- 
pable as a larger proportion of troops, to defend 
it against every invader. This narrow defile had 
the appellation of tlie straits of Thermopyl«> 
from the warm springs in that neighbourhoody 
and was considered as the gate or entrance into 
Greece* It was bounded on the west by high 
and inaccessible precipices, whicKjoin the lofty 
ridge of mount Oeta; and on the east termi- 
nated by an impracticable morass that was bor- 
dered by the sea. Near the plain of Trachis, a 
Thessalian city, the passage was fifty feet in 
breadth ; but at Alpene, one chariot could not 
pass another. These passages were deiEended 
by wallS) formerly built by the Phocians to pro* 
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t^ct them against their Thessalian enemicB: ami 
the Greeks had strengthened them on the pres- 
ent oecasion, with as much care as th€ time and 
other circumstances would permit. The troths 
sent to defend the straits of Thermopylae, not 
fbr distant from the Grecian fleet stationed at 
' Artemisium, consisted chiefly of Peloponesians, 
under the command of Leonidas, the Spartan 
king ; who, in obedience to the demands of the 
oracle, was prepared to devote his life for the 
Safety of his country. Leonidas being asked by 
0ome of the principal persons, if he had not 
some secret design, frankly answered, " I pre- 
*' tend to defend the straits of Thermopylae j but 
" in truth I go to die for my country." And 
^hen they «U11 wondered, that he took only!three 
hundred Spartans with him> he turned to those 
to whom he had communicated his secret, and- 
said, ^ Considering the design on which we go, 
" this number is sufficient." 

Before, however, these vigorous measures of 
the Grecian confederates had been adopted and 
put in execution, Xerxes had marched his army 
from Thrace, in three divisions ; but did not 
arrive on the extensive plains of Trachis, which, 
stretching along the shore of Thessaly, fortj 
miles in circumference, were opposite to the 
station of the Persian fleet, and adjacent to 
Thermopylx, before the Greeks had reached 
4hese straits. The Persian monarch, under- 
standing that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
king of Sparta, had taken post at these striaits» 
in order to dispute his passage, assembled his 
troops, and encamped on thfe plains of Trachis. 
But as Xerxes had no particular quarrel with the 
Spartans, whose opposition, though it could not 
prevent, might probably retard the puniahmetit 



•f ikt Athcniansy he sent messengert in hi* 
Bame to desire them to lay down their arms ; to 
which the Lacedsmoniaoa boldly repliedy ^^ Let 
- ^ Xerxes come^ and take them." The messen- 
gers then, according to the directions they had 
leceived) offered them lands, on condition that 
they would become allies to the Persian mo« 
Barch. This proposal they treated with con<* 
lempt ; and answered) << that the custom of their 
^ repi^lick wasy to conquer lands by valour, not 
^ to acquire them by treachery." Themessen- 
gers returned to Xerxes equally astonished at 
what they had seen and what they had heard, 
and declared to hini the unexpected event of their 
commission, and the extraordinary behaviour of 
the Spartans. Upon which the Persian monarch 
demanded Demeratus, their countryman, whom 
he had obliged to accompany him in this expe« 
dition, to explain the intention of the Spartans. 
He replied, that their whole carriage and de« 
meanour implied a- determined resolution, to 
fight to the last extremity. 

On the evening of the seventh day after 
Xerxes had arrived at the straits of Thermo* 
pylce, twenty thousand chosen men, commanded 
by Hydames, and conducted by the traitor £pi- 
altes, who had offered to lead them through an- 
other passage in the mountains, left the Persian 
eamp. The next moiiiing, however, they be- 
held the glittering sur&ces of spears and hel- 
mets, and soon after perceived a thousand Fho* 
cians, whom the foresight and vigilance of 
Leonidas had sent to defend this important, but 
generally unknown pass. The unmense shower 
of darts from the Persians compelled the Pho- 
cians to abandon the passage they had been 
sent to guard ; and they retired to the highest 
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part of the mountain. This gave 4he Persians 
an opportunity to seize the pass, throu|^h which 
they marched with the greatest expedition. 

In the mean time, hy means of a deserter from 
thp Persian camp, the Greeks under Leonidas 
had been informed of the treachery of Epiaites 
and the march across the mountain. Leonidas, 
therefore, immediately called an assembly, to de- 
liberate on the measures to be pursued in conse- 
quence of this important and alarming informa- 
tion. All the confederates of Peloponnessus, the 
Spartans alone excepted, declared it was neces- 
sary to abandon a post, which, on account of the 
double attack intended against it, could not be 
maintained with any probable hopes of success*- 
They considered it the most prudent measure 
they could adopt, in the present crisis of affairs^ 
to return to the isthmus of Corinth, and join 
their confederates to defend the Grecian penin* 
aula from the fury of the barbanans. Leonidas 
explained the sentiments of the Spartans, and 
said, that as glory was the only voice they had 
learned to obey, they were determined at the 
price of their lives to purchase immortal renown 
to their country. The Thespians declared they 
would never forsake Leonidas, and the Thebans 
were obliged to follow their example. 

It was now the dead of night, when the Spar- 
tans with unanimoua consent, headed by Leoni- 
das, and full of resentment and despair, marched 
in close battalion to surprise the Persian camp* 
Dreadful was the fury of the Greeks ; and on ac- 
count of the want of discipline, in having no ad- 
vanced guard, Of watch, greatly destructive to 
the Persians* Numbers fell by the Grecian 
spears, but far more perished by the mistakes 
of their own troops ; .who in the confusion that 



Miw pfrraae^9 eould not dktingiiish fneailt 
from fees. Wearied with slaugkter, the Greeks 
penetrated to the royal tent ; but Xeraes, with 
bis ^EiTourttes, had fled to the fardier extremity 
ef the encampment. 

The dawn of day discorered to the Pernana 
a dreadfiil scene of carnage, and the handful of 
Greeks by whom this terrible slaughter had been 
made*. The Spartans now retreated to tlie straits 
of Thermopylx; and the Persians by menaces* 
stripes and blows, could scarcely be compelled 
to advance against them. The Greeks halted 
where the pass was widest, to receive the charge 
cf the enemy. The shock was dreadful. Afiter 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their spears^ 
they attacked with sword in hand, and made an 
incredible havock. Four times they dispelled 
the thickest ranks of the ^emy, in order to ob- 
tain the sacred remains of their king Leonidas, 
who had fallen in the engagement. At tliis cri- 
stS) when their unexampled valour was about to 
carry off the inestimable prize, the hostile bat* 
tahons, under the conduct of Epiattes, were seen 
descending the hill. All hopes were now dis* 
persed ; and nothing remained to be attempted, 
but the last effort of a generous despair. Col* 
lecting themselves into a phalanx, with minds 
resolute and undaunted, the Greeks retired to 
the narrowest part of the strdt ; and, on a rising 
ground, took post behind the Phocian wall. As 
they made this movement, th^ Thebans, whom 
lear had hitherto hindered from defection, re* 
volted to the Persians ; declaring that their re* 
publickhad sent earth and water,ip token of their 
submission to Xerxes ; and that they had been 
reluctantly compelled to resist the progress |>f 
his arms* in the mean tkno, the Lacedvmom- 
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ans and Thespians were* assaulted^ ok' every 
side ; the wall was beaten down ; aud the enemy 
entered t-he breaches* But instant death befel 
the Persians that entered. In this last straggle, 
the most heroick and determined courage wa^^ 
displayed by every Grecian. It being observed 
to Dioneces, the Spartan, that the Persian ar* 
rows were so numerous as to intercept the light- 
of the sun, he replied^ this was a favourable cir- 
cumstance, because the Greeks thereby fought 
in the shade. What however the Greeks were 
able to do, they had already perfbrmedy collect-^ 
ively and individually ; and it became impossi-*' 
ble for them longer to resist the . impetuosity 
and weight of the darts and other missile weap- 
ons, continually poured upon. them. > They 
therefore fell, not conquered, not destroyed, but> 
buried under a trophy of Persian arms. In this 
dreadful conflict, the Persians lost 20,000 men*- 
. To the memory of these brave defenders of 
their country, two monuments' were a£terward^ 
erected, near the spot where they fell. Th^. 
inscription of the one announced, that four 
thousand Peloponnesian Greeks had arrestedf 
in that place, the progress of the whole Persian 
force ; the other, in honour of Leonidas and his 
three hundred followers, was characteristick of 
the Spaitans, and contained these memorable 
words, " Go, stranger, and declare to the Lace- 
ds&monians, that we died here in obedience to. 
their divine laws." This famous action of the 
Greeks at Thermopylae contributed not a littley 
according to the opinion of DiodorusSiculus, to 
the advantages which the Greeks afterward ob- 
tained, f^or th*e Persians, astonished at the des- 
pc^rate valour of the Spartans, concluded it was. 
scarcely possible to subdue a nation of so vin- 



Sauntea a resolution ; nor did it less inspire the 
minds of the Greeks with courage, who from 
that time became sensible, that valour and dis- 
cipline are capable of vanquishing the greatest 
tumultuary force* 

While the military operations at Thermopy- 
lae were carrying on, the Grecian fleet had unit- 
ed under the command of Eurybiades, a Spar- 
tan, and had proceeded to Arteitiisium, tihe 
northern promontory of Euboea, where it was 
stationed. The fleets of Persia, too numerous 
to be contained in any harbour on the Gnecian 
coast, had 4Uichored in the road that extends 
between Castanaea and Sepias, on the shores of 
Thessaly. The firstJines of their fleet were 
sheltered by the Thessalian coast ; but the oth- 
ers, amounting to seven in number, rode at an- 
-chor, with their prows to the sea. Tlie vessels 
had been thus arranged when the waters were 
«till, the sky serene, and the weather calm and 
favourable. On the second morning, however, 
afi:er their arrival on the Thessalian. coast, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and rain commenced ; 
and the Hellespontin, a north-east wind that 
blows in 'those seas for several days together, 
raised the waves to a tremendous height. The 
nearest vessels were saved by hauling towards 
the shore ; but the more remote, being driven 
from their anchors, foundered at sea, split upon 
the promontory of Sepias, or were lost in the 
shallows of Meliboea ; and thus four hundred of 
the Persian gallies were destroyed. In a few 
days, therefore, they quitted the dangerous sta- 
tion at Sepias, and with eight hundred ships of 
war that had escaped the storm, beside innu- 
merable vessels of burden, sailed into the Pag- 
assean bay, and anchored in the road of Apl^ 
is, opposite to Artemisium* 
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As Moii as the Gre^s perceived the dreadM 
efTects of the storm upon the fleets of their ea«> 
etnieS) they poured out libations to ^ Neptune 
the deliverer." The near approach^ however, 
of such a superior force) damped the transports 
of their religious festivity^ and they<determined 
immediately- to retire southward. But the de*" 
fence of Eutoa depending^ entirely on theireon^ 
tinuance at Artenttsium, they were with much 
importunity prevailed on to remain there* 

In the mean time the Persians, having reco*- 
veted from the terrors of the storm, prepared 
to engage the Grecian fleet : and as they doubt* 
ed |K>t of success, they sent out two hundred of 
their swift sailing vessels to intercept them; 
These vessels, shaping their course by the pro» 
montories of Cephaneus and Gerestus, escaped 
the observation of the Greeks* But this strata* 
gem of the Persians was discovered to them by 
Scyllias, a native of Sicyon, who deserted to his 
countrymen* The Greeks, therefore, deter* 
mined to continue in the harbour until midnight, 
and then sail in quest of the fleet sent out to 
prevent their escape. This project, however, 
was not put in execution ; for the boiils that had 
been immediately dispatched to observe the 
progress of the Persians, returned before even««. 
ing, without having seen any of the enemy. 

The strength of the adverse parties being 
thus reduced nearer to an equatity, the weaker 
seized this opportunity to display their courage 
in battle, and their superior knowledge of navai 
affairs. About sunset, the Greeks approached 
the Persian fleet that remained in the Pagasacan 
bay, and ofiered them battle. And as Hieir 
numbers were, in their own opinion, very suflW 
cient for still enclosing and conquering the 
Grecian fleet, the Persians did not decline the 



edgftgement The Greeks formed their ships 
into a cii«Ie,as they expected the Persians would 
rarround them; and then commenced the ac- 
tian. Though cooped into a very narrow com- 
pass, and hemmed in on a[U sides by the enemy, 
the Greeks itr a litOe time routed the Persiansi 
took tiiifty of tiieir ships, and sunk many more; 
and had not the night come on, few would have 
escaped. Immediately after^ a storm of thun- 
der ^d mn sueceeded ; and the Greeks entered 
^e harbour of Arteminum; but the Persians 
were chrtven tothe coast of Thessaly. Thedead 
bodies and wrecks were driven i^wnst the sides 
of their vessels ; and the barbarians were struck 
with consternation and dism»y. The greatest 
parted their fleet, howevee, again reached the 
Pagasxan bay. The ships that had been sent 
round the island of £ub<ea, to intercept the Gra^ 
cian fleet, encountered the storm, and after hav* 
ing be«i driven they knew not whither, either 
by the force of the winds, or the impeteositf (^ 
the currents, perished miserably lonidst the 
shoals androcks of an unknown co«st« 

The morning ^rose with different hopes and 
different pro^>ects to the contending parties* 
The Persians became sensible of the extent of 
their misfortunes ; and the Greeks received 9 
reinforcement of fifty-thnee ships from Athens* 
They determined, therefore, to attach theonemy 
i^in at sunset. They sailed at the jaf^inted 
time, and having separated the squadroa of the 
CiUcians from the rest, totally destroyed it, aoA % 
returned again to Artemirium. 

These several disasters and disgraces, which 
wotidd in all probability excite the indtg^ayon 
and vengeance of the Persian mmiarch against 
the commanders of his fleet, deeply a&cted 
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them. The . advantages gained by the Greeks 
appeared to have been occasioned by art, stra-- 
tagem, or favour of the night* They, there- 
fore, resolved to choose a more proper time for 
engaging. They sailed forth on the third day 
at noon, formed in the shape of a crescent. 
Animated by their former successes^theGreeks^ 
though they probably would have chosen a more 
favourable opportunity, determined to hazard 
an engagement. The battle continued for a 
longer time, and was more dubious than on any 
former occasion. The Egyptians particularly 
signalized themselves, took five Grecian vessels, 
and many others were destroyed. At length, 
however, the valour of the Greeks triumph ed^ 
and the Persians acknowledging their superi- 
ority, left them in possession of the sea. But 
this victory cost the Greeks very dear* Soon 
afterward they received ^n account of the battle 
of Tfaermopyhe, and of the glorious death of 
Lieonidas ; and, by comparing the dates, found 
that the sea and land engagements had both 
taken place the same day. Several reasons now 
conspired to induce the .Greeks to sail south- 
ward. Having therefore passed along the shore 
of Attica, they entered the strait of 3ie Saronic 
gulf, which divides the island of Salamis from 
the harboura of Athens^ where they cast anchor* 
' Xerxes considered the departure of the Gre- 
cian fleet from Artemisium as equivalent to a vic- 
tory.: he therefore commanded his naval forces 
to ravage the coasts of Euboea, and afterward 
possess themselves of. the harbours of Athens ; 
while, at the head of his numeipias and irresist- 
ible army,, he marched into the Attic territory* 
Many of the- states .of Greece now submitted to. 
the authority and power of the Persian hjngi 
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and the defence of liberty was left chiefly to 
Athens and Sparta. After ravaging and. piun- 
dering the cities and countries through whidi 
they passed, the united army of Xerxes arrived 
in the Attic territory, three months after, their 
passage over the Hellespont. They proceeded 
to-lay waste the country ,i burned. the cities, and 
levelled the temples with the ground. . . 
i After all the. prodigies of valour which had 
been achieved, the Athenians found it impos-; 
sible to oppose the army of Persia, and to de» 
fend the coasts of Greece: against the ravages of 
the fleet. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus de- 
spairing likewise of being able to contend with 
the enemy in the open field, had begun to erect 
a wall across the isthmus of Corinth. Under 
these dtfikiilties, the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, embraced a resolution worthy 
of a generous and free people ; they abandoned 
to the Persian fury their villages, their territo* 
ry, their walls, their city, their tetnples, with 
the revered tombs of their ancestors. Their 
wives, children, and aged parents were trans- 
ported to places of security ; and all the Athen- 
ians, capable of using arms, or that might be 
in any manner serviceable, embarked on board 
the fleet stationed at Salamis.. The Grecian 
armament, greatly increased since its engage- 
ments with the Persian force, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty vessels ; and the fleet of 
Xerxes, which now took . possession of the 
Athenian bacbours southward of the strait oc- 
cupied by -the Greeks, having also, received a 
powerful reinforcement, was restored to its orig- 
inal complement of twelve hundred sail. 
. Xerxes, .notwithstanding the disasters and 
disgraces which had hitherto attended hi^s naval 
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armament, was still desirous of making ailothcr 
trial of his fortune by sea. Against this, how- 
ever, some of bis party advised, but were over* 
vuled. When the Grecian commanders per- 
ceived that the enemy were preparing to has* 
ard another naval engagement, they deliberated 
whether they should rem»n in their present sit- 
uation, or proceed further up«the gulf toward 
the isthmus of Corinth. This latter opinion 
most of the confederates embraced, as by that 
means they would be more able to defend, in 
I any emergency, their respective cities. But 

I Themistocles, the Athenian admiral, sensible 

I ef the fatal effects that would thence ensue, 

and how impossible it would be to prevent the 
I dispersion of the Grecian armament, if they 

I sailed flrom Salamis, opposed this measure with 

I ^ all his might* Eurybiades, however, the Spar- 
I tan admind, who was chief in command, dis- 

f sented from the opinion of Themistocles ; and^ 

being provoked at an expression which the lat* 
ter had made use of against kim, endeavoured 
[_ to strike the Athenian with his batoon* Upon 

[ this, Themistocles cried out, " Ay, strike if your 

\ will, but hear what I have to say." Another of 

the Lacedemonians observing, that the Athen- 
stns, who had no city to defend, ought to have 
no voice in the council: Themistocles replied^ 
" the Athenians have indeed abandoned all their 
private estates and possessions for the general 
Safety of Greece ; but nevertheless they have 
two hundred ships of war, which no Grecian 
state can resist: and should the confederates- 
persist in their present dangerous resolution, 
the Athenians will seek for themselves as fair a 
country, and as large and free a city, as that 
they have left." The firmness of this discourse 
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at <mce shook the ifitentton of the Greeks, and 
tbe^ resolved .to remain at Salamis. 

But the Peloponnesianst nevertheless) were 
still ready to return to their first determination* 
ThemUtocles, by a master-stroke of policy, 
therefore, sent privately to Xerxes to infprm 
him, that the Greeks, seized with c(^sterna* 
tion and dismay at the approach of danger, had 
deteirmined to make their escape under coyer, 
of the night; and that this was the ti^e for 
the Persians, to. achieye tjiie most glorious of 
their es^ploits, and, by intercepting the Eight 
of .their enemies a.ccoimpli$h their destrucjtion 
at .pnce. , Xences believed the report, and the 
several . passages , were immiediately secured. 
Ari§tides, who seems not to>haye availed him« 
self of, a. general act of indemnity that had pass-; 
ed, was the .first that , brought intelligence of 
the blockade made \>y the Persians* A baUle, 
was ther.eqpon insti^ntly resolved. 
. Confiding in ttieir strength, and under the 
necessityof using vigorous efforts, the Persians^ 
w.ere eager to engage. Accident, however,* 
^ems to have made the Greeks th& assailants.. 
At daybreak, . their order of battle was arrang- 
ed. The Athenians were placed f)n the right, 
opposite the Phenicians ; the Lacedaemonians 
on the left, opposite the lonians. As soon as 
the morning arose, sacred hymns and paeans 
began; the trumpets sounded ; and triumphant 
songs of war were echoed through the fleet. 
The two armaments moved to engage. A 
Phenician^galley decorated more than the rest, 
and eager to meet the Grecian fleet, outstrip- 
ped her companions ; but being ,met by an A- 
thenian galley, at the first shock her sculpturedi 
prow was shattered^ and at thi^ s^oad she waa 
12- 
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I^ried in th^ Waves, 'tht batlfe ftoofl bteftitift' 
general, and wtis vigcirous on both siddstAM. 
Xerxes, seated iipoh a la% throne^ beh«Id fnmi 
the shore this biood)r and de^trnttiVe sc^e« But 
neither the hope of acquiring the favour^ nov 
the fear of incuriing th^e dtepteisure of the des" 
{fot, could inipel th6 Persians to th« p«ifoii8i« 
alice of actions, worthy of those which thb love 
of liberty and of their country escctted in the 
Greelcs. The fertemost ^f the Phenitian ehipB 
were soon dispei*sed dr 8u»k; and the rest of 
the enemy's tesselis being thrown ^o confu^ 
^on, the Athenians surrounded them, com*' 
pressed them into a narrower spaee, and in-*- 
creased their disoi<d^^ They were at length 
entangled in each other, rendered incapable ot 
acting, and to use the expression of the poet' 
^^hyhis, who was present iti the battle, << were' 
<;aught and destroyed like fish in a net." la 
the mean time the Laced^indnianSi who op» 
posbd the lonians on the left, rei^ered the vic- 
tory complete* Many of the Asiatic Greeks 
deserted the Persians and joined the Lacedae* 
monians ; others declined to ^gUge ; and the 
rest were aunk or put to fiight. The sea is 
said to have been scarcely visible^ for t4ie quasi* 
tity of the wreck and the floating carcaHes* 
Forty Grecian galleys were sunk in the en* 
gc^n&ent, but the crews were mostiy ^ved 
aboard other ships, or by swimluing to the 
iHendly shores of Salamis* When the rout 
was become total, Aristides, with a body of A- 
^henians, landed on the rocky isle of Psytalia^ 
where the flower of the Persian infantry had 
been stationed, in order to destroy the shatter'- 
ed remains of the Grecian armament, and put 
all the Persians to the sword* As Xerxies be«^ 



hdd thU "dreadfiilhavock, he started htm his 
tiitt>n6 iti Wild agitadon, rent his royal robes, 
andi hi the first moments of retaming tranquil^ 
lity, commanded his forces to their respective 
camps. 

An anecdote is related of the queen of Haii- 
camaftsusy inrhich is too remarkable and too cele- 
brated to be omitted here. This woman had 
accompanied Xerxes as an ally in the expedition 
against Greece^ and being pursued in this battle 
by an Athenian gaUey, met a Persian tessel 
Commanded by a tributary prince of Calydna 
ih'Lytia, with whom she was at variance* She 
darted the beak of her galley against the Ly« 
dan Tessel) with great deicterity, and buried it 
in the Waves. Tne Athenian galley, deceived 
by this measure, equally artfbl and audacious,, 
believed the vessel of the queen of HaKcamassus 
to be one of those that had deserted the Per- 
^an interest, and therefore quitted the pursuit*. 
Xerxes, who was a spectator of her conduct, is 
aaid to have been so well pleased with it, that 
lie cried out, the sol<fiers behaved like womea 
in the conflict, and the Women tike soldiers* 

In the mean time, the confederates pursued 
the Perftian fleet on every side ; many were 
sunk; and more taken. Two hundred of the 
Persiah vessels were burnt, and the rest dis- 
^rsed; and those who had allied themselves to 
the Persian monarch fearing the indignation 
and vengeance of the Greeks, made the best of 
their way to their own country. To hinder any 
6f the barbarians from escaping, the Greeks, in 
the first emotions of triumph, determined im- 
mediately to sail northward, to break down the 
bridge raised over the Hellespont, and to inter- 
cept them on their return. This advice was re* 
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commended by Themistocles* Up^n mature 
consideration) however, it appeared, that the 
Persians were still sufficiently numerous to af- 
ford just grounds of terror. To the , cowardice 
and inexperience of the Persian&^and not to their 
want of strength, the Greeks were indebted for 
the several advantages obtained. over, them* But. 
if the Persians. should be driven to. despair, and 
to their former calamities were added the impos- 
sibility of a retreat, they might probably exert 
themselves more than they had hitherto done, 
smd. retrieve their past errors .and misfortunes* 
TThese weighty considerations suggested them- 
selves to Eurybiades the Spartan, and were iin- 
mediately adopted by Themistocles and the Athe- 
nians. When Themistocles perceived that the 
Qrecian chiefs, were about to acquiesce in this 
reasoning, he formed another scheme, which was 
put in execution* He sent one of his confidants 
to inform Xerxes, that the Greeks intended to 
break down the bridge over the Hellespont; and 
promising to delay, as much as he could this pro- 
ject of his countrymen, advised the. Persian 
mona^ph to .return into Asia, with the utmost 
speed. Herodotus insinuates, that in acting 
thus, Tben^istocles had in view the safety of the 
Persians, rather than the interest of Greece. But 
it seems plain from the nature of the action, that 
ibis scheme was intended to oblige Xerxes to 
aj^andon the war of his own accord. . 
. .The situation of the Persian monarch now was 
sucb> that the least repulse might be sufficient 
to njiake him return from the Grecian expedition. 
Mardonius was too well acquainted with the dis- 
position of his master, to suppose that he would 
continue much longerina country, that had been 
the scene of so many and great calamities, and 



whkb might probably be the destnietion of faim- 
sflf and air H» ft>rces« This artful courtier, 
therefore, rept^esetited to Xerxes, that he had 
come to fight agamst the Greeks, not with rails 
of timber, but with soldiers and horses; that the 
Persian valour had surmounted all difficultiest 
and their invincible sovereign was now master 
of Athens, the main object of this expedition ; 
that having accomplished the principal design 
•f the enterprise, it was time that the king 
should return from the fatigues of war to the 
cares of government ; and that with three hun- 
dred thousand chosen men, he would undertake 
to prosecute the designs of Xerxes, and to com- 
plete the conquest. An assemUy was held the 
same night, in which the rest of the courtiers 
coincided with Mardonius, and urged Xerxes to 
return into Asia. The Persian monarch, there^ 
ibre, while he foHowed the dictates of his own 
pusillanimity, pretended to leave Greece with 
reluctance, and to obey the anidous solicitude 
of his subjects. 

The remains of the Persian fleet, driven {h>m 
the coast of Greece, returned to the harbours of 
Asia minor; and afterward assembled and ren- 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumx. Xerxes 
and his troops arrived in forty-five days at the 
Hellespont, whither/the transports had been 
ordered. This journey was performed with ex- 
ifemeliardship and &tlgue. The rapidity oi 
the march occasioned the deaths of many of his 
followers ; and, to fill up the measure of their 
calamities, famine and pestilence prevailed 
amongst them. Excepting, therefore, the three 
hundred thousand chosen men committed to 
Mardonius, a detachment of whom guarded the 
Persian monarch to the coast, a remnant of sq 
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many millions scarcely survived* The bridge 
erected over the Hellespont with so much osten- 
tation, had it remained entire, might have ex- 
hibited a mortifying inonument of folly, vanity, 
and .lost greatness; but this magnificent aixd 
stupendous fabrick had been destroyed by a tem- 
pest. And such is the obscurity and inquietude 
yrith which this mighty monarch, quitted the 
Grecian territory, compared with the grandeur 
and triumphal entry displayed on his arrival, 
that it is not certainly known whether he crossed 
the channel in i^ Phenician ship of war, or only 
^1 a fishing boat.. Xerxes travelled thence to 
Sardis, where, in endeavouring to compensate 
for the disappointments of anribition, he buried 
himself in pleasures more infamous and degrad- 
ij}g, than all the disgraces which he had incurred 
in Greece, and all the calamities that his subjects 
inflicted on others, or suffered themselves. It 
must, however, be observed, that all these rela- 
tions are of necessity borrowed from the Greek 
historians,who would doubtless in some respects 
be partial to their country, and prejudiced 
against tKeir foes. 



CHAP. VI. 

Fromn the Retreat of Xerxes into Asia^ to the final 
. . Event qf the Persian Invasion* 

'T'HE different affections of Grecian minds 
.-•• after the victory of Salamis, so glorious, so 
important, and so unexpected, and that occa- 
sioned the hasty retreat of such an immense 
tumy, to resist which seemed wholly impossible, 
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may in some measure be conceived, but cannot 
"be described. The Greeks, however, soon un- 
derstood, (hat notwithstanding the return of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, with three hundred thousand 
men, "whom he had cantoned in Thrace, Mace^ 
don, andThes8aly,forihe winter, intended to take 
the field early in the spring, and try again the 
fortune of war.- This intelligence deterred the 
Athenians from bringing their wives and chil- 
dren home, as they intended, from Trcezene?, 
Salamis, and -figina; because their country- 
might pi'obably be again exposed to the fury and 
resentment of the barbarians. But afew families 
returned while the rest remained on board the 
fleet, or went to reside with their friends in Pe- 
loponnesus. 

It would naturally be expected that the Greeks, 
•under the apprehensions of another formidable 
campaign, would have employed themselves dur- 
ing the winter months in raising contributions, 
levying and discipliningsoldiers, and concerting 
proper and judicious measures for opposing the 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, did none 
of these. The winter was spent by them in di- 
viding the spoil ; assigning to the different com- 
manders theprizes of conduct and valour; per- 
forming the last offices to those who had fallen 
in the defence of theircountry ; celebrating their 
games and festivals ; and in offering to the gods 
their thanksgivings and presents, for protecting 
them from the myriads of Xerxes. Their offer- 
ings to the gods consisted of vases, statues, and 
other ornaments of silver and gold. The re- 
wards bestowed on the generals were only 
wreaths of pine, laurel, or olive ; which made 
Tigranes, the Persian, exclaim, " Heavens ! 
Against whom have we come to fight ? insens- 
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ible to Interest, they fight onlj for gloiy V' The 
states of Greece being assembled in the temple 
of Neptune, in order to canfer the customarf 
honours on him, who by the free votes of their 
leaders had deserved best, each chief was direct- 
xd to write the name of the man he supposed 
most worthy, and also of him whom he thought 
deserving the second reward* - Each command- 
eer put his own name in the first place, and that 
of Themistodes in the second, a circumstance 
which evinced the superiour worth and xxmduct 
of the Athenian admiral* Thence he went to 
Lacedacmon, where he was received with the 
greatest honour and respect. Th^ Spartans* 
partial as they were to their own leaders, after 
having decreed the prize of valour to £ury- 
biades, assigned that of prudence to Theroisto- 
/^les, and crowned him with a wreath of olive* 
They also presented him with the most m^^ir 
ficent chariot in Sparta ; and when he returned 
.to Athca^Sy he was escorted by fiveiiundred 
liorse, an honour never before paid to any 
stranger* 

. As many of the iskmders had again become 
obnoxious for their forwardness and zeal in th^ 
jcause of Persia^ the Athenian commander sailed 
with a small squadron to the Cyclades, laid them 
under heavy contributions, and, as it is said, 
without the participation or knowledge of his 
colleagues in command, enriched himself with 
the spoil. The Parians avoided all publick pay* 
ment, by bribing Themistodes* The Andrians 
alone, of the islanders on the European side oS 
the iEgean, refused tq pay any thing* / comcy 
said the Athenian, to yoti^ accontfianied by two 
very fiowerfid divinities^ Persuasion and JVeceasi^ 
ty* jilas / replied they, v>€ aiso have divimiiea o^ 



mir nde^ Fdvei^ty and In^inwib^ty^ In conse- 
queace of this repty , uege was laid to their prin« 
cipal town, but without effeot; and the fleet 
^as compiled to return. 

On the approach of spring, Mardonius ppe« 
^ Q pared to take the field. His army con- 
^ * * sisted of Medes, Persians, Scythians, and 
Indians ; and though greatly inferiour in 
•numbers to the myriads, which Xerxes had 
brought from Persia, it was not, on that account 
the 'kss formidable* -But before the Persian 
general left Thessaly, he determined to tiy 
•what he could eCRict by negociation. He sent 
therefore Alexander, king of Macedon, tributa- 
ry and ally of Xerxes, to treat with those Athe- 
nians that had returned to their city, and in the 
name of the Persian monarch, to offer them 
proposals of peace. Upon his arrival, the 
Athenians received him in the most friendly 
manner, but delayed to call an assembly to hear 
and answer his discourse, until the Spartans, 
-who had been apprised of the intentions of 
Mardonius, should send embassadors to assist 
at the consultations. When the parties were 
all convened, Alexander opened his conomis- 
sion, and informed the Athenians, that Mardo- 
nius had received a message from the Persian 
monarch, intimating his will to leavethem in 
possession pf their territories, their Iibertie|^ 
and laws, prowded they would desert the gen- 
eral cause of Greece, and enter into an alliance 
with him. And to induce them to embrace 
•this flattering though fallacious offer, Mardo- 
nius endeavoured to add weight to these con- 
siderations by observing, how impossible it 
would be for the Athenians tvcr to conquer, or 
Vol. in, K 
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&hoay9 to resist, a monarch possessed of so 
much power and such unbounded resources. 

The Lacedemonian embassadors spoke jaext. 
They said that Sparta, having engaged in a 
bloody and destructive conflict, to avenge the 
quarrel of her Athenian allies, it would be un* 
just and dishonourable in the Athenians, to 
abandon their friends and confederates^ when 
hostilities had been extended over all Greece 
<m their account. They urged the xegret which 
the Spartans felt for the misfortunes of the 
Athenians, who had been deprived of their 
houses and their harvests ; and as a mark of 
their regard, would, in conjunction with the 
allies, maintain their wives and children during 
the continuance x>f the war ; and afford them 
every assistance an their power. The Athen* 
ians having deliberated on these 'propositions, 
answered. both^^arlies.by the voice of Aristides, 
who, as archon, or chief magistrate, presided 
over the assembly* To the Macedonian they 
said, '^ T^at as they were well acquainted with 
the stce^gth of Xerxes, he might have omitted 
to insult them by describing its great superior- 
ity ; h\x\ that in the de&nce of liberty, no pow- 
er was too gceat to oppose. Return then and 
tell Mardonius, that the Athenians, as long as 
the sun and anoon endure, will never make 
peace with Xerxes, .desert the cause of Greece, 
or forget the injuries which the Persians have 
done them ; but that trusting to the protection 
and assistance of those gods, whose temples 
and altars the impious tyrant has polluted and 
destroyed, we will resist him to the last extrem- 
ity. And you, Alexander, be not again the 
bearer of such messages as these, lest we for- 
j^et the respect we owe you as our friend, and 
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cAnskler not the sacred ties of hospitality, by 
which we are reciprocally connected." To ' 
the Lacedaemonians they replied, << That they 
were surprised the Spartans should entertain 
so mean an opinion of them ; that neither the 
richest possessions on earth, nor all the wealth 
of the Persian king, should seduce them from the 
common defence of Greece ; that without being 
troublesome to the allies, they hoped to provide 
for their fomilies ; but requested, that the army 
of the Lacedaemonians might march with all 
expedition towards Boeotia, and being joined by 
that of the Athenians, endeavour to stop the 
progress of Mardonius, who would immediately 
proceed southward, and invade Attica* 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectations 
df the Athenians. According to the orders of 
his master, he marched directly towards Attica 
by the same road that Xerxes had before taken* 
In the mean time, the habitual hesitation and 
tardiness prevailed in the councils of the Spar- 
tans. Mardonius was advanced into B<Botia» 
and the Athenians in vain expected the Lace- 
dxmonian army. The Athenians were there- 
fore once more compelled to desert their coun- 
try, and to retire with their effects to Salamis. 
This measure, however, was probably not so 
grievous on the present, as on the former oc- 
casion. The Grecian fleet now commanded 
the seas« In the island of Salamis, the Persian 
army< could not annoy them* Thither all their 
families and effects were removed ; and Mar- 
donius, in the tenth month after the departure 
of Xerxes from the Grecian territory, retook 
Athens. 

The conduct of the Peloponnesians, and espe- 
cially that of the Lacedaemonians, was mean» 
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imgratefuly and dastaMl^. They had fortified 
*tke isthmus with additional waUs and r^mf^uts ;, 
smd believed themselves secure behind the bul- 
warks they had raised ; and th^efbr^e equally, 
disregarded the distresses, or resentment, of 
liieir northern allies. But the Athenians ex- 
liibited the greatest magnanimity and heroism. 
Fugitives in the island of Salamis, and deprived- 
of their allies, the Persian general thought the 
opportunity favourable for attempting another 
riegociation, and drawing the Athenians from 
the general confederacy of Greece. The same 
terms which the Macedonian king had before 
brought, were again offered. The minister, a 
Plellespontiaa Greek,< named MOrichides, was 
admitted ta an audience by the council of five 
hundred* Lycidas, who promoted the referring 
of this proposal to the people, was stoned to 
death with his wife and fkmily, by a tumultuous 
crowd. Such was the popular zeal agatnat ty- 
ranny, and their persevering enmiity against 
JRersia* The law of nations, however, was ob* 
served as to the perscm of Murichides, and he 
was permitted to depart, without receiving in«* 
jury or insult. Mardonius after having lai4 
waste and plundered, a second time, the Athen- 
ian territories, (^iti«s, villas, and temples, re* 
turned into Bcsotia. 

Ministers had now been sent from Salamis 
to Sparta, in behaif of Athens^ Plataea, and Me<» 
gara. Thesfe embassadors remonstrated warm*- 
ly with the Lacedaemonians, on the shanaeful 
neglect of their engagements. The Spanans 
were, at that time, cetebrating. the solemn feai^ 
of Hyacinthia, which furnished them wjkh a 
pretext for delaying any at^wer for several 
days. The Athenian embassadors, thinking 



themselves uiBuked and their cottHtry beti^yed^ 
determined to depart the next daj. But having; 
expressed to the Spartans their sense of such 
treatment, declared that the Athenians would 
join the Persians, and then the Peloponnesians 
must become sensible, when it was too late, that 
the wall across the isthmus would only afiford 
a partial and feeble defence ; and that, though 
it might secure them on the side of the land, it 
could not protect their coasts from the Persian 
armament, reinforced by the Athenian fleet. 

This threat, or the returning sense of publick 
utility, urged the Lacedxmonians, at length, to 
take the field. Five thousand Spartans, each 
attended by seven Helotes, and copiposing an 
army of forty thousand fighting men, left the 
city silently in the evening, under the command 
of Pausanias, the guardian and kinsman of Pleis- 
tarchus, son of Leonidas. Having marched 
beyond the isthmus, they joined the army of 
the Athenians and their allies ; and the whole 
heavy armed troops amounted* to nearly forty 
thousand; while the light armed were the 
thirty-five thousand Helotes attendants on the 
Spartans, and about as many more, one to ea«h 
soldier, attended the other divisions. 

The Greeks having marched into Bceotia, 
took post at the foot of mount Cithsron, directly 
opposite to the enemy. Here the hostile ar- 
mies remained eleven days encamped, before 
they attempted any thing of moment agliinst 
each other. Mardonius had judiciously left 
the passage of the mountains open to the Ore* 
cian troops, to draw them if possible into the 
champaign country ; where the Asiatic horse 
would be able to act with most advantage, and 
make the victory more easy. But Pausanias 
K 2 



would not ifiAt his situation, And the PemiaM 
general durst not attempt to force bts position. 
He thei*efore gave orders to Masistiti», the 
commander of the Persian cavalry^ to adiratico 
with all the horse, to harrass the Greeks, and 
endeavour to make sdme impression uponthemi 
The Persian cavsdry used mistiile weapons^ 
darts or arrows, or both. They generally at*' 
tacked or harrassed by small bodies in suc- 
cession. They were vehement in onset, nevfef 
continued the contest long ; but, if the enemy 
remained firm and impregnable, retreated to 
prepare for another charge^ 

On the side most exposed to the enemy's 
tevalry, were three thousand soldiers from the 
tocky district of Megara. These Masistius ats. 
tacked ; and having wearied them by the suc- 
cession of fresh troops, who approached suffi- 
ciently near to throw their darts and use oppro- 
brious language, and then retired, the Megari^ 
ans were compelled to send to Pausanias for 
succour. The Spartan general addressed the 
Whole army, to know if any of the troops would 
exchange situations with the Megarians. Tlrt* 
Athenians alone offered ^eir service. Thejr 
had not long occupied the post, before thef 
were attacked by the enemy's cavalry, whom 
ifaey repelled, and killed Masistius. Hereupon 
a terrible conflict took place for the dead body ; 
but, in the end, the Persian cavalry were obliged 
to retire. 

The Greeks finding themselves in want of 
fresh water, determined to decamp. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, in arms along the foot of 
mount Githaeron, until they came to a plain, in 
the vicinity of the village of Hysia in Platsea. 
Near this place were many gentle eminences. 



«nd the copious tbuntain Gal<s;«phiii« Tkh mn 
$, n&ceMaLVf resource to the Greeks, as the tn^ 
•my, bf the great supeiioritf of their eandrf) 
oommanded both sides of the ^sopus. 
- It mlg^ht have been expected, that men ready 
to haiBard eterf thing in the defence of thei# 
cOunti*3r would hare preserved in the fi^ld per^ 
Ibct agreement and unanimity «tnongst themi< 
selves. The Lated^monians, as the most cont^ 
siderabld people of Greece^ were uni^rsi^y aU 
lowed to tal^e the right wing; of the army. The 
AtheniahS) unquestionably the nett in conSe^ 
quence, thought themseires entitled to the left 
wing ; but the Tegeans, who were acknoWU 
Mged to be ekcellent soldiers, and had alWay# 
obtained the secohd honours of the field, dist- 
puted this point bf honour with them. ThiA 
quarrel) ridiculous ^s it may appear in the tft 
^ reason, might have been attended with seri-^ 
ous and ruinous consequences to the general 
safet)r of Greece, had not the Athenian com- 
manders acted with wisdom and dignity. The 
Tegeans, in a stiuHed oration, vindicated their 
claim to precedency ; and supported it by a 
long detail of the great and honourable actions 
of their ancestors. Upon which Aristides, the 
Athenian commander, replied, "We underi- 
stand that the Greeks are here assembled to 
fight against the enemies of their country, not 
to dispute about precedency. But were we in* 
clined to boast of the glorious deeds of our an- 
cestors, we might, perhaps, make mention of 
actions equally honourable with those the Te- 
geans have related. Let the battle of Maraihon 
efface any suspicions that we are infcriour to 
them. In a moment like the present, howev- 
er^ we consider all contests about precedency 
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as unbecoming and unseasonable* Place tis» 
therefore^ O Spartans! wheresoeveri and with 
whomsoever you think proper. And wherever 
our station shieill be, rest assured) that the 
Athenians will defend the cause of Greece) like 
brave men and lovers of their country. Com« 
mand, therefore, and depend upon our obedi-! 
ence." These words were scarcely ended) 
when the whole Laceda&monian army cried out) 
that the Athenians: were worthy of the xx>st,of 
honour) in preference to the Arcadians ; and 
accordingly they assumed it without opposition. 

The army was then marshalled in the follow-* 
ing order : Five thousand Spartans of the city, 
attended by thirty-five thousand light armed 
HeloteS) held the first place: next to these, were 
five thousand Lacedaemonians of the other towns 
of Laconia, accompanied by five thousand He- 
lotes. The Tegeans, in number fifteen hundred, 
held the next place : then five thousand Corin- 
thians, fourteen thousand two hundred from the 
inferiour states of Greece, and eight thousand 
Athenians. The whole number of fighting men, 
amopnted to one hundred and eight thousand 
two hundred. 

As soon as Mardonius was informed that the^ 
Greeks had filed off towards Platsa, he moved 
and encamped over against th^m; still keeping 
the ^sopus in his front. Having summoned the 
principal ofiicers of his army, he informed them ' 
of his intention to attack the Greeks the next day ; , 
and directed them to prepare accordingly. This 
news was brought to the camp of the confeder- 
ates by Alexander, king of Macedon; and the 
Greeks thereupon held a consultation, in what 
manner they should resist the attack of the Per- 
sian general. Pausanias proposed a change in 



the m^der of the' GreGion atiiiy> and thai tbt 
AlhenioLQs, who alone had> experienced the on&et 
of the Persians, should take the right wing, andt 
t^ I^acedasmonians the lelL Ari^tides and his 
countrymen embraced the offer with joy and^ 
exultation. Day broke ; when Mardonius, per^ 
ceivi^ the confederates in motion, deferred the 
intended attack. Chaises were also made in 
tfee order of the Persian army. This day pasa^ 
ediia eyolutions ; and the enemy's infantry never 
came into action against the Greeks* Their 
cavalirii, however, harassed the more accessible 
poffts of the Grecian liae without ceaising* They 
oaij ajpfxroached to disdiaarge their arrows, and 
then hastily setired : but tiiej thereby muntain* 
ed a constant aiarm ; and while they inflicted 
many wounds, afiforded Iktle opportunity Aht 
Mvernge* The cavalry, however, made a more 
serious attack upon that part of the Laced«<^ 
n^oniaiis line,, which guarded the GacgaphtaiD 
fenntaift, and made thems^vea masters of the 
pfoce. '^ 

- The Grecian army, therefore, bein^dcprivedt 
of water, Mid provision also beginning to fait 
them j a dl»cainp«»ent was reodered iEfedispeii»«> 
abie« it was dietermined to occupy a narrow^ 
^p of ground towards the source of tiie \^so^ 
pus, and confined betweea tha(t river and mount* 
Citkncrodv The obscurity of mtdni^ was chos* 
en a» the most convenient time for effecting^ 
tht&pirrpoa^f botthe Greeks were by no means 
uminiilftouS' ia tkis< measure . Anompharetus, the 
St>art^r and xtexA in cofiMDaand to Pausainias,.^ 
dtckkred, t^iat neither he, nor the divMion which 
he tommanded, shttvld ever flee from the ene* 
my. The confederate army was, thei'eforcy 
(fispersed in so many different dire<^i»DS that 
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the next morning it presented the appearance 
rather of a flight, or a rout, than of a regular 
march. 

Mardonius having received intelligence of 
the departure of the Greeks, doubted not but 
they had abandoned their camp and made this 
precipitate retreat, through fear of the Persian 
arms« He gave orders, therefore, to his sold* 
iers to pursue the fleeing foe, and to complete 
the conquest. The Lacedsemonians and Athen- 
ians were still within his reach, the former at 
the foot of mount Cithsron, the latter on the 
plain. Having sent his Grecian auxiliaries 
against the Athenians, be advanced at the head 
of the Persian troops to attack the Lacedsmon* 
ians. No contrast could be greater, than the 
two hostile armies afibrded. The barbarians, 
hurried on with all the haste and confusion €i 
an ill disciplined multitude, eager to share in 
certain victory : the Lacedsmonians, carefully 
covered with their shields, silently observed the 
sacrifices. As soon as Pausanias perceived that 
the admonitions of the gods were favourable 
and propitious to the Grecian interest, the La« 
cedxmonians proceeded with intrepidity to dose 
combat. The Persians, who had been rein- 
forced with the Sacse, a Scythian tribe, sustain- 
ed the shock with great courage. The Greeks 
slew immense numbers ; but fresh troops still 
succeeded to the flght, and made a most hideous 
noise. Mardonius, mounted upon a white steed 
of great strength and swiftness, signalized him-* 
self by his valour and determ'med bravery. A 
thousand horsemen, consisting of the flower of 
the Persian nobility, ambitious of imitating the 
example of Mardonius, and of emulating his 
fame, constantly attended him. Had the skill 
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of the Persians been equal to their courage, or 
had the troops been regularly and properly dis- 
ciplined, the victory would either have been 
against the Greeks, or, at least, it must have 
been obtained with more difficulty, and a great- 
er loss of men. But the Persians acted without 
union or concert ; and, attacking the Lacedx- 
monians by parties only, were easily defeated* 
The Athenians, endeavouring to join the Spar- 
tan army, engaged the Boeotians and other 
Greeks, whomMardonius had sent against them. 
The number and courage of the Persian troops, 
however, kept the battle doubtful, until Mardo- 
nius was slain* The death of the general was 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Per- 
sians, and by the flight of the barbarian army. 
The Athenians also routed the Greeks, who 
were allied with, arid fought under the Persian 
banners. Artabazus, the next in command to 
Mardonius, and against whose advice these 
measures were pursued, deeming all lost, retir- 
ed with forty thousand men, marched with 
freat expedition to Thrace ; and arriving at the 
[ellespont, passed over into Asia. 
The rest of the Persian army withdrew into 
their jcamp, .strengthened the works before 
thrown up. And defended themselves with great 
l)ravery against the Lacedaemonians. The 
Athenians, however, coming up, vigorous efforts 
were used on both sides; but an assault at 
length succeeded. A horrid slaughter ensued. 
Of three hundred thousand men, whom Mar- 
donius brought into the field, scarcely three 
thousand escaped, exclusively of those who re- 
treated under Artabazus. The number of the 
Greeksthat fell in this engagement is uncertain, 
but must have been considerable. 
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The events of this battle not only completeljr 
freed the Grecians from the terrors of servi- 
tude, but made them masters of greater wealth 
than they could ever have hoped to possess. 
When Xerxes left the army for Asia, he gave 
most of hh riches and valuable furniture to 
Mardonius his general and brother-in-law. The 
Test he divided among his inferiour favourites. 
Couches, magnificently embroidered ; tables of 
gold and silver; golden bowls and goblets; 
stalls and mangers of brass ; chains, bracelets, 
•scymitars, some of solid gold, others set with 
precious stones ; and many chests of Persian 
money, which began after that time, and con- 
tinued several years, to be current in Greece; 
all came into the possession of the conquerors. 
The tenth of the whole spoil was consecratecl 
to the gods. Peculiar presents were offered 
to Jupiter at Olympia, to Neptune at the isth- 
mus, and to Apollo at Delphi, A tenth of the 
remainder was divided amongst the generals. 
After which, prizes were distributed among 
the biwest survivors, according to their respect- 
ive achievements. 

Having buried their dead with all the circum- 
stances of fupereal pomp, and raised trophies 
to commemomte their success, the confederates, 
as had been customary after a victory, deter- 
mined to punish those who had deserted the 
Gcause of reece, and allied themselves with 
the Persian monarch. With this view, Pausa- 
nias marched immediately to Thebes, and laid 
waste the country. The Thebans at first at- 
tempted to make a defence ; but after mature 
delibemtion, capitulated, and surrendered the 
leaders of the Median faction. These thought 
to have purchased their ransom with money ; 



tmt wefe disaf^inted ; for Ptiu^anias disdain- 
ing their proposals, carried them to Corinthi^ 
^Dd caused them to be put to death* 

The battle of Platsea, it. is said, happened on 
the twenty-second of September. The same 
day» another battle, neither less glorious nor 
less decisive, was fought between the same na- 
tions at the promontory of Mycale in lonia^ op- 
posite to the isle of SanK>s. After the shatter* 
ed remains of the Persian armament had been 
driven from the Grecian coast, and obliged to 
seek protection in the ports of Asia minor, the 
confederates were encouraged to send their fleet 
into thos^ parts by the lonians, who infoi*med 
them that all the Asiatic Greeks would thereup* 
qn revolt from the Persian interest, and espouse 
the cause of Greece* The Grecian fleet, Uiere- 
fore steered eastward, under the command of 
Leotychides, the Spartan king, and XantippuSi 
the Athenian admiral* The commanders of the 
Persian arin?tment, as soon as they were informed 
of the arrival of the Grecian fleet in those seaS) 
wishing to avoid another naval engagement stood 
in for the shore, and sought the protection of an 
army of sixty thQUsand men, which had been 
kfl for the defence of Ionia. The Greeks per- 
ceiving ^eir intent, resolved to attack them on 
shore ; while Leotychides, sailing towards the 
coast, made a prociamation, and endeavour- 
ed to occasion a revolt among the lonians* Af* 
ter this, the Greeks disembarked their whole 
force capable <^ acting by land, which consisted 
of the greatest part of their crew* The Persians 
having received information, that the Samians 
had been intriguing with the Greeks, disarmed 
them ; but confiding very much in the Milesians, 
ihey intrusted to them the guarding of the 
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passes through the moutitains, by which on an 
emergency the'y could retreat. These disposi- 
tions being made, they prepared to defend their 
fortifications. The Grecian forces marched in 
two columns : the one consisting of the Athen- 
ian, Corinthian, Sicyonian, and Troezenian troops, 
held the plain along the shore ; the other, com- 
posed of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
fetched a compass over the hills. The former 
arrived first, and after an obstinate and bloody 
conflict, forced the Persian camp; about the 
same time that the Lacedemonians attacked 
them in the rear. The Samians, though un- 
armed, exerted themseWes against the Persians ; 
and the Milesians, who were te have guarded 
the passes, attacked the Persians as soon as they 
fled, and killed them, or made them prisoners. 
Tigranes, the general of the Persian troops, and 
two of the principal naval commanders, were 
amongst the slain. When the slaughter had 
ceased, the Persian ships and camp, and all the 
valuable treasures contained in them, became 
the prize of the victors. Ionia regained its free- 
dom, and the Asiatic coast was abandoned by 
the Persian monarch. When the Greeks had 
taken every thing of value out of the enemy's 
camp and fleet, they burned the ships and all 
their contents. 

After this signal blow, which not only com- 
pleted the ruin of the Persian expedition against 
Europe, but restored liberty to the fairest por- 
tion of Asia, the Grecian fleet returned to Samos. 
Here they deliberated, whether the lonians 
should be transported into Greece, and have 
those countries bestowed upon them, which had 
tided with the Persians. But the Athenians 
dissuaded from this measui^ i «nd insisted that. 



as they were Athenian colonies^ no Other Grecian 
4tAte had a right to interfere in their disposal. 
The Greeks then determined to sail to the Hel- 
lespont, and destroy the bridges; but they found 
them already broken down by the weather and 
the current. Winter approaching, Leotychides, 
the Spartan commander, with all the Pelopon- 
n^sians, returned to Greece ; but the Athenians, 
under the command of Xantippus, determined 
to make other attempts before they returned 
home. This resolution being agreed on, they 
siuled to the Chersonese, and besieged Sestos, 
where the Persians had collected all their force. 
This siege continued a long time ; but a famine 
prevailing among the garrison, they endeavour- 
ed to make their escape^ and the place was giv- 
en up. 

The Persian expedition against Greece was 
thus concluded after two. campaigns which cov- 
ered the Greeks, with glory, and which will ever 
be recorded among the most memorable in the 
annals of war. 



CHAP. VII. 

ne Affairs of Greece^ from the final Overthrow 
of the Pernana^ to the Thirty Years Truce. 

npHE common fears, which, notwithstanding 
/-*■ innumerable sources of dissention, had 
formed and upheld a partial confederacy of the 
Grecian states, were dispelled by the decisive 
victories obtained at Plataca and Mycale. The 
symptoms of jealousy and discord between the 
two principal communities of Greece, which 
had already appeared in the separation of the 



Athenian and Spartan fteeb, bmke ^t #ilh 
more virulence after the^ returned holnew The 
Athenians broughtbacktheirfatelUe^tO Athttha; 
and, upon retaking possession of the site of their 
citf , found the Walls destroyed^ and only a foW 
houses remaining, which had been maerved fei* 
•the r^idence of the prlndpal Persian eilcei%k 
They therefore determined to reindid the icitjr 
with the greatest ezpedidon, and with aotM 
degree of magnificence. The events of the laCid 
invasion would no doubt impress the Athenians 
with the propriety and necessity of providing 
for the foture security of their country. What 
others therefore considered as the means of pro- 
moting tmnquiUityand ease^Themistocles view^ 
ed as the certain presage of the political greats 
ness of Athens, to which he probably loobed for 
the foundation of his own preeminenee. Ac- 
cording to his suggestions, every thing else wai 
postponed, until the fordficaticms, which wcrt 
put umder his dtreGtkm, ahoold becomptetedk 
A large space was marked out for ^htt new waMft^ 
and the work was prosecuted with diligence and . 
vigour. 

While the Athenians were thus employed in 
repairing the ravages of wats »nd fortifying their 
city against all future attacks, the Lacedaemon- 
ians sent an embassy, to remonstrate againsi: a 
design peculiarly dangerous and alarming to the 
other Grecian states. The ostensible reason} 
alleged against this oadertaking «f the Atheni- 
ans, was, that if the Greeks had possessed amy 
town of impregnable strengd^ they must have 
found it impossible to drive Xerxes from their 
T, p, country. As it was the avowed policy* 
.^y ' not of the Lacedsmomans only^ but <^all 
the Peioponnesians) to deter the Athen- 
ians from executing their purpose, they might 



liaire appealed- taanns) after finding arguments 
ineffectual) and. Athens was not in a situation at 
present to resist them. It was therefore judg- 
ed more advtsaUe to temporize ; and the con- 
duct of Themtstocles on this occasion had been 
conradered as a master-*piece of policy. To the 
Spartan ministers, who brought the remons- 
trance, it was replied) that the Athenians would 
send en^assftdors to Lacedsmon, who would 
satisfy the; Spartans on the subject of their mes- 
sage. With this answer the Lacedaemonians 
were dismissed, and apparently satisfied. < 
' Themtstocles andsomeother Athenians being 
accordingly appointed embassadors to Sparta, 
the former hastened his jottmey to that city ; 
but intimated to the senate, it would be proper 
to detain one or both of his col'teagues, until the 
walls of Athens were.hused to the height re- 
quired. When he avriyedat Lacedxmon, he 
delayed to open the business of his embassy, al- 
leging, that he waited lor his'colleagues, whom 
lie expected daily. In the mean time, the Athen- 
ians prosecuted the work with the most diligent 
application : citizens t^led with slaves ; women 
^[id children assisted aH that they were able; 
neither night nor day was the business inter- 
mitted ; and^materials were procured from se- 
pulchres and publick buildings. The Lacedae- 
monians being inJformed that the building of the 
wall was still carried on, and that the colleagues 
of Themtstocles were at length arrived, sum- 
moned the embassadors before them. Themis- 
tocles argued, that it did not become a great 
state, to regard vague and idle rumours ; that 
ids colleagues had assured him of the contra- 
ry to what the Lacedapmoni an s affirmed ; and 
that' the, Spartans might send deputies with the 
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AthcBiaD «iiilMui«&don9 Jo laju^ eogiMtBoe <if 
the real state of tkiQgs« whilst he hmadf would 
remaia as a hosta^} and be anaverabk fiK the 
eTent* The Spartatis, thereforB« agreed to dis« 
patch a secoiMl tmbwf to Athem* to cooaist 
of some of their moat reapectaUe ekiaena* 
Theae men had no aoooer arrived at ihehr dea^ 
tmatiom than thef were taken into custodf aa 
pledges for the safe return of Themiatodea^ 
who. by this time waa infonned that the walla 
were completed* Throwiog off the maak, there* 
fore, which he had hitherto uaed» Theimalo^ 
cles appeared in the Laeedfenonian asaembly^ 
avowed the. whole tranaactM* and dedaied that 
the Athenians were most competent to decide 
what their own interest, and the general welfare 
of Greece demanded. Athena was now in a cob# 
dition to repel any foreign or domesticfc ibe« and 
if the Spartans entertained any reaentment of 
this mea^tu^ which, whilst it conduced to the 
piiblick inte.r^tf was not leaa calculated to Ast 
please private ambition, their anger would he 
equally unjuat and uaeleaa; and conchided with 
indmating, that the Atheajans would not dia« 
miss their embasaadom* until he waa set firee* 

Whatever secret iniygnaiion thel4u:edflnD0ii« 
ifms might- feel on this occaaion» they deemed 
it more prudent to snppreaa their amrnoaity, 
than to vent reproachei* The ^mbaaaadora of 
each state were then permitted to return home ; 
but the conduct of Themiatoclea» in tlma deliv* 
ering his country from the imminent danger of 
falling under the Spartan y^^et laid the &und* 
ation of that unrelenting hatredt with which he 
was after^ivard persecuted by the Lacediemon** 
ians. 

Thf next conoem of Themiatoolea waa to en^ 



Ufgtt Hm Atliaifatfi harbonn. Heobserred that 
tjbefiart <tf Pkakricttm was small, nanxyw, and 
i&amrcmtKt; andadvked hl« feUow-dtizena to 
l«iidiv Ptfxiia the largest i^nd most capacious 
Junren in Gf^ece, and to unite the dty to it b7 
lamg valfe. Hit address, eloquence, and bribes, 
veiw«easoo»U|r ap^ied in diverting theresent- 
jneot of the Spartans, who, though lets jeal« 
Dttsaf Qftval thiua military power, were scarcely 
Ittiulared from entering Attica with an armed 
Soxcc* But the Athenians persuaded the Lace- 
dmnoniasa and their aHies, the common inler*^ 
eat of the Grecian confederacy required, that a 
large and capacious harbour shouI?H>e formed, 
in which tjbe camhtned fleets of Greece might 
rendezvoos, and obserre the designs of the ene- 
my. In the mean time the work was carried 
an with 'giseat spirit and activity, and in less 
j^Q' thim twelfte months the Piraeus, under 
^^g • the care and direction of Themiatocles, 
became the best and most complete na- 
yU arsenal, that the world had hitherto seen* 
The new waUs wene sufficiently broad to admit 
two carriages abreast; and formed of large 
Uoeka of marble, squared, and exactly fitted 
Without <cenient4 and the^ outer stones were 
firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed with 
lead* The Athenians fdso determined, by the 
adticet)f Themistodeft, to increase their fleet 
yearly, J>y the addition of twenty ships. 

This great pc4it*cian was npt, however, very 
acmpuieua iirith r^ard tx> the means employed 
&r augmenting the power of Athens, and less^ 
eomg that of Laced»mon and the other Gre- 
cian states* He declared on a certain day, he 
had a design to communicate which was of the 
greatest i^iq^ortance ; but that, as it would re- 
quire secrecy and dispatch to carry it into exe<- 
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cution, he cotild not repeal ittothepeofde^ ;He 
desired, therefore, that a proper person should 
be chosen, to whom his proposal might be made 
known, and who might direct by his advice, and 
confirm by his authority, what he intended* 
Aristides, as the best and wisest man, was unan- 
imously appointed to decide; how far the pro- 
posal of Theniistocles was useful and just* The* 
mistocles informed him, his design was to set 
iBre to the fleet of the other Grecian stotes, 
^vhich was at that time in a neighbouring port, 
and thus procure to Athens the unriTalledikove- 
reignty of the seas. This project Aristides dis- 
dained ; and returning to the Athenisu) peoplei 
acquainted them that the proposal of Themis- 
tocles was highly useful to Ath^s, but, at the 
same time, that nothing could bie more unjust 
or dishonourable. The Athenians, therefoief 
prohibited Themistocles from putting it iiUo 
- execution. 

About this time, the Lacedxmonians propos- 
ed in the council of the amphictyons^ that every 
city and state of Greece, which had not fought 
against the Persians, should lose the right of 
sending deputies to that assembly. This mo- 
tion was particularly intended against the Ar- 
gians and Thebans, in iiopes that two of the 
most powerful "States being removed, who were 
greatly inimical to the Spartan interest, the La- 
cedaemonian influence might thenceforward go- 
vern the assembly. Themistocles perceiving the 
intentions of the Spartans in making this mo- 
tion, opposed it as much as possible, and ob- 
tained a decree, that it would be tmpcditick and 
unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inherent 
rights, on account of the crimes and misqondttct 
of those, who, at any particular timey directed 
its councils* 
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AriftddM hftviiHi nothing HUntt at heMt (luul 
Iht himmir wad ttAtantftge of hi^ country, ea<> 
iteVcmrtd toqiieU Diction^ laniL quiet the mindt 
^ the AtheniMM. He {troposed that every cit* 
imm ahOMid liare an equal right to the govern* 
wmti^ and that tha arahona lOtould ba choaea 
Umi tha Wdy of the people, without prefierenca 
«rdlBtiiiatioii. This meaaum trat agreeable t^ 
iJI pafftiaa* the atatai of Greece, finding it re» 

eiAtie ta ba alwuya upon their guard againat 
Peitiaii monarthi proposed a general tak«- 
atioB^praportioned to the miuiitenance of a regu^ 
lai* and adequate force^ and levied according to 
tte i^itiea of eath cMnmunity* AHstides waa 
Inttutad irith this commiasioi^ which he txe- 
t«ted wkh soMiueh fidelity and activity, that all 
^be Creeks were Witiafied with his conduct^ and 
his taxation was universally styled, <^ The hap^ 
iPf lot of i^fee<:e«" When this business was 
finiahed) he obHged «11 the Grecian states to 
awott*) diat th^ woald oboerva the anitks of 
iheir grand alliance* 

As many Grecian towns, not only in Asia 
nunofS but aiao in Europe, were atiil under the 
danmion of Feraiat a fleet was assembled, (o 
the principBl command of which Pausanias, the 
Spartan admiral^ waa appointed. Aristides and 
dmon, the son of the late Miitiades, command* 
ad the Athenian squadron. This was the first 
tiaie that Gimon^ who was yet very young, waa 
plaoed in « aitualum in which he could exhibit 
the virtmea and amrage of which he was poi-^ 
•eased* He had foivnerly suffered himself to 
be knprisoncdy until he coukl pay the fine im* 
poeed upon his litfaer ; and by this filial act of 
dofty gave presages and ppomiaes of his fiitore 
giwtneaaof naiiuiy and goodness of hcaft. Af» 
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ter he was liberated from prison^ he was opposed 
to Themistocles, and seems to have supplanted 
him. The fleet sailed first to Cyprus ; and the 
garrison being cut off from all support and as- 
sistance from the Persians, by the great supe* 
riority which the Greeks had at 3ea, were more 
solicitous to obtain for themselves favourable 
terms of capitulation, than to defend the place 
for their king. Most of the Grecian cities were 
also rescued from the Persians, with very little 
effort. The fleet then proceeded to the Hel-^ 
lespont and the Propontis, and took By^antiumt ^ 
the key of communication between Europe and 
Asia, and the grand depot of the Persian arms. 
The siege of this place was obstinate ;.but at 
length the walls were stormed, and an immense 
booty, ^ith several persons of the royal blood» 
feU into the hands of the conquerors. 

The haughty disposition of the Spartan ad- 
miral had been elated with his victory at Pla- 
taea; and his late success against Byzantium 
Still farther augmented it. The tenth of the 
spoil which had been allotted him as general^ 
raised him above the equality required by the 
institutions of his country; and the wealth 
and riches found in Byzantium not a little con- 
tributed to occasion his ruin. C<mceiving him- 
self to be too great to continue a subject, he 
aimed at the regal power, through the assistance 
of the Persian monarch, the enemy of his coun- 
try. An Eretrian of the name of Gongylus, 
well acquainted with the Persian language and 
customs, becanie his principal confidant. To 
him he intrusted the Persian nobles taken in 
Byzantium. This man, with his prisoners, 
escaped across the Bosphorus^ and carried a let- 
ter to Xerxesi in which Pausanias^ after men* 
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tioning his restoration of the captire princes as 
an indubitable mark of his sincerity, offered to 
Xerxes to assist him in conquering Greece, 
provided he would give him his daughter in 
marriage, and allow him to hold that country as 
a dependent province. As the subjugation of 
Greece was a great object with the Persian 
monarch, he is said to have been greatly pleas* 
ed with these proposals, and to have sent Ar» 
tabazus, a nobleman of consequence, and in 
whom he could confide, to treat and cooperate 
with the traitor Pausanias. 

The Spartan admiral, however, acted with the 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under 
the delusion of ambition, or guided by evil 
counsels. He was difficult of access to his col- 
leagues in office ; disdained to concert measures 
with them, which they were to execute ; the 
conquered barbarians were his guards ; and he 
punished the slightest offence in the allied army 
with a rigour hitherto unknown, and therefore 
insupportable to Grecian troops. He kept the 
fierce spirits of the Spartans indeed in subjec- 
tion, but without any degree of moderation ; for 
the distinctions exacted for them served only to 
exasperate and inflame the minds of the con- 
federates, whom he would not permit to forage, 
to draw water, or cut straw for their beds, un- 
til his coftntrymen had been supplied with these 
articles. 

The intolerable pride and insolence of Pausa- 
nias disgusted and provoked all the Greeks, but 
more especially the lonians, who complained, 
that they had no sooner been delivered from the 
yoke of Persia, than they were made to suffer 
under the more galling tyranny of Sparta. On 
the contrary, the justice of Aristides, and the 
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eandoup ^nd gtneroBity of Ctmoii> won th9 

affections both of creeps and men. The aHiea 
saw that the Athenians were far more poweiful 
at sea than the Lacedaemonians ; and diereforo 
applied themselves to the Athenian commanders 
jbr redress and protection, and promised for the 
future, to acknowledge Athens as the first city 
ef Greece. Upon this Aristides t61d Ihem, that 
he was convinced not onlf of the reasonableness 
but the necessity of their proposal ; yet, as he 
wished not to hazard the safety or honour of his 
country, by attempting to perform what might 
not succeed, ht would not comply with thbir 
request, until by some publick action they had 
proved their sincerity, and fixed the concurvi^nce 
of all the troops beyond the power of retracting,^ 
After this declaration, Uiisdes and Antagoras, 
the commanders of the fieets of Samos and 
Chios, the bravest of all the maritime alliesf, in- 
suited the galley of Pausanias, at the head of 
the Gredan fleet ; and when the Spartan admi- 
ral reproached and threatened tfiem, they de- 
sired him to th^nk Fortune for her favours at 
Platsea^ the memory of which victory aJofie ve^ 
strained the Greeks from punishing his arro-t 
gance and cruelty. These words reechoed 
through the fleet, sand were the signal of general 
revolt. The different squadrons of Asia and 
the Hellespont sailed from their stations, joined 
the ships of Uliades and Antagoras, abfured 
the tyranny of Sparta, and the insolence of Pau- 
sanias ; and ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of Athens* Thus by the domineering con- 
duct of Pausanias did the Lacedxraonians lose 
that preeminence that they had hitherto main- 
tained, while Athens obtained the supremacy 
by the prudence and virtue of Aristides. 
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Apprized of the conduct and treachery of 
Pau^aniasy the Spartans recalled him to be tried 
for his life ; but his immense wealth corrupted 
the judges of his country, and the ephori pre- 
tending there was not sufficient evidence against 
him, he was only degraded from his office* 
This censure, however, did not deter him from 
the treacherous designs in which he was en- 
gaged. He still continued to negociate and 
correspond with Artabazus ; and at length be- 
gan to tamper with the Helotes and Messenians, 
those (^pressed slaves, who were ever ready 
to rebel against the caprice and tyranny of their 
iinrelenting masters* But as it exceeded even 
the opulence and effi*ontery of Pausanias, to cor- 
rupt and influence the whole republick, he was 
again impeached of treason to Greece, and his 
accusers, in consequence of an event ^at took 
place, had it in their power to make good their 
charge against him. An unhappy youth, named 
Argilius, who lived with Pausanias as the min- 
ister of his pleasures, was intended to be the 
victim of that monster's ambitioii* Pausanias 
appointed this man to be the messenger of a 
letter to Artabazus, in which, as u^ual, after 
having explained the state of his affairs, he 
hinted to him to put the bearer to death. The 
youth having observed, that none of the mes- 
sengers of Pausanias ever retunied, determined 
to open the letter. Finding by the contents 
the fate he was to have met vdth, he was fired 
with resentment, and carried the letter directly 
to the enemies of Pausanias, who prudently 
advised him to take refuge in the temple of 
Neptune, expecting that his master would soon 
follow him* In the mean time, a double tent 
was set up, in one part of which certain Spar- 
VoL. III. M 
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tans were concealedt and in the other Arg^ius 
received his master, who came to expostulate 
with him. By their mutual r^roaches, the 
SpartanS) who heard them, became direct wit* 
nesses against Pausanias, so that when he re- 
turned to Sparta, the ephori resolved to impris- 
on him ; but some of his friends giving him in- 
telligence of their design, he fled for protection 
to the temi^e of Minerva. It being unlawful 
to lake a person from that asylum, the Lace* 
ddemonians were .at a loss how to act. The 
mother of Pausanias, however, taking a tile in 
her hand, came to the temple, and placed it at 
the door*. The Spartans considering her con- 
duct, followed the example, and blocked up the 
entrance ; and in this manner starved him tp 
death* 

The fate of Pausanias, in a little time, in- 
volved that of Themistocles* He was fast ad** 
vancing to the attainment of the same authority 
at home, which the integrity and merit of Aria- 
tides had procured s^road for his country and 
himself; when complaints arrived from Sparta, 
that he had conspired with Pausafias against 
the liberties of Greece. The known resent- 
ment of the Lacedaemonians. against Themis- 
tocles, jiuSiciently explains the reason, why they 
who had been so dilatory in . convicting Pausa- 
nias, should be ready to bring to justice his sup* 
posed accomplke* But when we reflect upoa 
the abilities and courage displayed by Themis- 
tocles in the decisive victory at Sal^mis ; his 
councils and address in fortifying the city with 
impregnable strength ; his foresight and activ- 
ity in procuring the Athenians a fleet against 
which no nation could contend ; and his patri- 
dism aud merit in saving Athens from the most 



ibrmidlible invasion recorded in ^history; we 
oamtot conceive how his countrymen could ad* 
mit an accusation of this nature against him* 
He had not the integrity and virtue oif Aristides, 
bat he was not, perhaps, the guilty person that 
the LacedsDmonians represented him. In fact, 
Pausanias had communicated his designs to 
Themlstocles ; but the Atheftian rejected his 
proposals with the utmost indignation. The* 
mistoctes, however, concealed the design, either 
because he considered it base and dishonour- 
able to divulge the secrets of his friends, or be* 
cause he imagined it was impossible for such 
ill-concerted schemes to produce any effect. Be 
that as it may, the Athenians, upon the accusa* 
l5on of the Spartans, banished Themistocles by 
the ostracism. He retired to Argos ; and it is 
not improbable but he might have been recalled 
to Athens before the expiration of the time, had 
the Lacedemonians given his countrymen leis* 
ure to reconsider what they had done. 
- Pausanias having suffered, the Spaitans in<- 
Ibrmed the Athenians, that, from the papers 
found in the possession of that traitor, the guilt 
0f Themistocles was fully authenticated; ihat 
it was not sufficient, therefore, to have driven 
him from Athens, by a decree which might at 
any time be repealed ; that crimes against the 
Igeneral confederacy of Greece ought to be 
brought before the amphictyonic council ; and 
that the punishment should be death, or perpet- 
ual banishment. The Athenians shamefully 
complied with this demand of the Sparti^ns ; 
amd Themistocles being informed of his con* 
demnation, sailed to Corcyra. His enemies 
still continuing to pursue him, he fled to the op* 
posite coast of Epirus^ and took refuge amongst 
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the barbaitms Molossians. Admetas, kiAg of 
that country) had, on a former occasion, sought 
the assistance of the Athenians, ^vhen Themis* 
tocles was in the plenitude of his power, but had 
been rejected* Admetus was from home, at the 
time that Themistocles came to implore his pro- 
tection ; and on his arrival, was surprised to 
see his adversary a suppliant to him for an asy- 
lum. When the king appeared, Themistocles 
took the young son of the monarch in his armS} 
sat down among the household gods, and be- 
sought the clemency and protection of Adme- 
tus. The king, moved with sorrow and com- 
passion to see the greatest man of Greece in 
this humiliating condition, raised him imme- 
diately from the ground, and promised to affora 
him every thing in his power. When the Lace- 
daemonians and Athenians, therefore, sent to 
demand Themistocles, he refused to deliver him 
up, because he had made his palace an asylum^ 
in the confidence that it would afford him safety 
and protection. Thus did the Athenian exile 
continue to spend the close of life in indolence 
And retirement ; and having learned to pardon 
and despise the ingratitude of his country, he 
expected that he should have been forgotten 
and forgiven. But the Athenians and Laceds- i 

monians would not permit him to remain in 
quiet ; and still required Admetus to surrender 
him, under pain of their highest displeasure. 
This prince informing him of the dilemma to 
which he was reduced, Themistocles resolved, 
without hesitation, to retire to a still greater dis- 
tance from his cruel and ungrateful countrymen. 
He accordingly went on board a vessel for Ionia, 
and with the utmost precaution concealed his 
rank. But a storm arising, the ship was driven 
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iMar the island of Naxos, at tliat time besieged 
by the Athenians, The imminent danger 1^ 
was in of falling into the hands of his lenemieff 
obliged him to make himself known to the pi- 
lot, who was prevailed on to steer for Asia* Xhe 
Persian monarch, having heard that the Gr^eekft 
had proscribed hin^ their country, set a prioo 
upon his head; and commanded that every 
^person, who should arrive in any part of thfi 
coast of his dominions, should be strictly exam- 
ined* Themistocles, however, found means to 
reach Cuma ia ^olia undiscovered ; and by 
the assistance and friendship of his host, a man 
of considerable property, he was conducted in a 
covered waggon to Susa. The ladies in Persia 
teing kept always from public view, the con-r 
ductor of the waggon reported that Themisto- 
cles was an Ionian lady, whom he was carrying 
to a nobleman at the Persian court* He was, 
therefore, permitted to pass without farther in* 
quiry. 

When the unfortunate exile arrived at the vo-^ 
luptuous palace of Artaxerxes, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom^ hetnibrmqd 
the guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and 
requested an. audience of the monarch* The 
ofiicers informed him of a ceremony, thai they 
knew was insupportable to some Greeks, but 
without which it would be impossible to have an 
interview with Artaxerxes : this wasno less than 
to fall prostrate before the Persian monarch, and 
to worship him as the living image of the gods 
on earth* Themistocles being admitted into 
the royal presence* prostrated himself accor- 
dingly, made, a most moving speech, and in- 
formed the king of his name, his country, and 
misfortunes* " You, see at yourfeet>" says hci 
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<( ThemistoclcfSf a man that has Indeed injured 
the Persians mach, but who has it in his power to 
render them very im|)ortant services. My life 
is at your disposal. If you sfive it, you will 
etemaUy oblige a man that begs it at your han(k ; 
if you take it away, you will destroy the great- 
er enemy the Greeks have." The king was 
struck at his inU*epidity and eloquence ; but 
made him no answer. He soon, however, 
gave a loose to his joy^ and told his courtiers, 
that he considered the arrival of Themistocles 
as the happiest of incidents, and wished his en-* 
emies would always pursue the same destructive 
methods, and banish from among them all that 
were good and wise. Plutarch says, that Ar- 
taxerxes was iso well pleased with him, that iif 
the night after the audience, he cried out three 
times in his sleep, ^ I have got Themistocles^ 
the Athenian." The next morning the king 
sent for him ; and as soon as the first compli* 
ments were over, said, ^^ I am two hundred 
talents in your debt, for so much I promised to 
him that should bring Themistocles." Artax-^ 
erxes bestowed upon him three cities for his 
support, and he lived in all the splendour and 
'. magnificence of a Persian grandee. It is said, 
;l3iat such was the favour he possessed at court, 
and so great the consideration in which he waa 
lieid biy all ranks and degrees of people, that he 
cried out to his wife and children one day at 
table, '< Childi*en, we should have been certain- 
ly ruined, had we not been formerly undone.'' 
In this manner he lived in affluence and con- 
tented dependence, until the Persian monarch 
pressed him to undertake an expedition against 
Greece. Although Themistocles professed him- 
self an enemy to his country, yet he was not so 



vM. of patriitick feelmga, bat tha^he noumbed 
alatentapsrkof afection for Athens^ whicii no 
resentment nor injuries could wfaoUy efface. He 
felt inexpressible pain at the thoughts of being 
instnimental in the man and destruction of a 
city which had flourished by his counsels and 
exertions. He found himself unable to perform 
that duty and gratitude he owed to the king, 
or to erase from his heart the love of his country* 
The only means left to ease him of this perplex* 
ity, was death. Having^ therefore, made a 
solemn sacrifice, at which he entertained all his 
fnends, he swallowed poison, and thus put an 
end to his life* He died at Magnesia,, aged 
threescore and six years, and was honoured with 
a' stately tomb ; but his ashes, according to his 
particular request, were privately carried inta 
Attica, and buried there. Themistocles united 
in himself all the great and prominent features 
of the Greek character. He was sagacious, elo- 
quent, and brave ; but unprincipled, artful, and 
mercenary. The means employed to attain 
his object gave him little or no concern, prc^ 
vided he thereby obtained what he sought. It 
was a usual saying vnth him, that every thing, 
wMch contributes. to the advantage or glory of 
the commonwealth, is lawful and laudable. In 
short, he was possessed of loo many virtues, U> 
be ccmsidered as a despicable character, and too 
many defects ever to be regarded as a good one.. 
It is worthy of observation, that the three 
J. p great commanders of Greece, who had 
*. * resisted anddisgraced the armsof Xerxes, 
* quitted the scene almost at the same 
time. While Pausanias and Themistocles suf- 
fered punishment for their real or pretended 
crimes, the good Aristides died of old age, uni- 
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Tersfliljr ne^re^led and Irnnenttd by kk afection* 
ate feliow-citiBens. He who had for a long time 
managed the treasury of Greece, left not a sum 
9iiiliciet}t to defray bis own funeral expenses. 
The puWck gave his son three hundred pounds,- 
io enable him to pursue and finish his education ; 
aiid his daughters were maintained and portion^ 
ed by the state* This honourable poverty well 
corresponded with the manly and dignified 
gravity of his character^ whose pure and unsul- 
lied splendour far outshines the doubtful fame 
of his great and daring, 'but unfortunate rivaL 
Upon the death of Aristides, Cimon, who is 
said to have united in his own person the cour* 
age of Mikiades, and the prudence of Themis* 
todes, with more integrity than both, was left 
without an equal in favour and authority with 
the Athenian people, and the conduct of the 
Persian war immediately devolved on him* He 
first led the Grecian armament against the coasts 
of Thrace, and attacked the towns of Amphipo* 
lis and £ion, situated on the river Strymon* 
The former was soon taken ; but the latter op- 
posed an obstinate and vigorous resistance* €!«• 
mon having reduced the garrison to extremities, 
offered terms of capitulation* But Butes, the 
Persian governour, with a ferocious heroism, re- 
fused to surrender the place ; and, when hunger 
pressed upon them, throwing the gold and siU 
ver, and other things of value, into the river 
Strymon, caused a large pile of wood to be rais- 
ed, killed his wife, concubines, children, and 
slaves, and, setting fire to the pile, precipitated 
himself into the midst of the flames, and thus 
perished* His companions and attendants, 
equally desperate, followed the example of their 
intrepid leader* Cimon having punished the 
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ThracianS) who had assisted the Persians m 

Ionia with provision, settled cdonies in that 
neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants of the little isle of Scyros^ 
a Thessalian tribe, had been guilty of many 
enormities and depredations in the ^gean sea* 
The amphictyonic council now interfering, coni- 
manded Cimon to put an end to those piracies^ 
and to free the Greeks from domestick, as well 
jg^ Q^ as foreign enemies. Cimon immediately 
470 * ^^^y^^> ^^^ reduced the place ; and the 
inhabitants being sold for slaves, the isl- 
and was repeopled from Athens. 

Those great reasons and urgent necessities, 
which had given birth to the Grecian confedera- 
cy against Persia, now ceased to exist. In Eu- 
rope, the only place which was under the govw 
emment of the Persian monarch was Doriscus. 
Every other garrison in Thrace, and on the Hel- 
lespont, a name under, which the early Greek 
writers often included the whole tract of water 
from the i&gean to the Euxine sea, had yielded 
to the Grecian arms. It could not, therefore, bo 
supposed, that Greece was any longer in immin- 
nent danger from the ambition and resentment 
of the Persian monarch ; but it was nevertheless 
highly necessary, that a navy should be main- 
tained, sufficiently powerful to deter, or repel, any 
future attacks of an enemy still formidable if put 
in motion. Many, however, of the inferior states 
of Greece, when danger no longer pressed, first 
became lukewarm in the cause, and then averse 
to the continuance of a war which burthened 
them with expenses. The citizens grew weary 
of serving in tlie fleet, under what they consid- 
ered, in some measure, a foreign command ; 
and which seemed to promote in no shape the 
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interest and advantage of their own common- 
wealths. The several administrations, accus- 
tomed always to a perfect independency, would 
still determine, each for itself, when it could not 
oxert the irksome and invidious office of taxings 
the people, for the support of the navy, or en- 
force the still more invidious office of compelling 
personal service. The Athenian government) 
on the other hand, at first modest, and, under 
the administration of Aristides, scrupulously 
just in the exercise of supremacy, grew after- 
ward rigid and imperious. Some of the subor- 
dinate commonwealths, influenced by views of a 
publick or private nature, concurred in^the meas- 
ures of Athens, became jealous of the defection 
of others, and ready to join in compelling ad- 
.herence to the confederacy. 

The inhabitants of Naxos a rich and populous 
island, and one of the Cyclades, were the first 
to venture opposition against the grand alliance. 
Confiding in that strength with which they had 
formerly baffled the force of the Persians under 
the command of Datis and Artaphemes, they 
sustained the war for a considerable time against 
the arms of the confederates. But, being at 
length compelled to capitulate, they surrendered 
upon terms that deprived them of their liberty 
and independency. Thus was Naxos, contraiy 
to the express articles of the covenant agreed on 
by the Grecian states, reduced to the subjection 
of Athens. This example being made of the 
Naxians, it became necessary to exert them- 
selves against the common enemy, that clamour 
and faction might cease, and vigour and courage 
once more animate the confederates. In the 
Grecian communities that bordered on the Per- 
sian empire, all who aspired to be tyrants^ whom 
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faction bad banishedi or who were diacootootcdi 
with the government under which they livedi 
atill looked to Persia for patronage and proton 
tion* The {Ht>&pect of revived vigour in the oouii»> 
cils of a new king gave hope and encouragement 
to such views ; and moat of the Cjrprian towat 
had already deserted the cause of Greece. Some 
Grecian cities also in Asia minor were still ud» 
der the subjection of the Persian government; 
and in Caria the arms of the confederates had 
never yet been «een ; while the people of Pha* 
selisy a Grecian settlement in the adjoining prov«> 
ince of Pamphylia, made no scruple of profess- 
ing their preference of the Persian to the Grecian 
alliance. 

With the formidable and numerous armament 
which Cimon had now under his command, he 
stretched towards the coasts of Caria ; and such 
was the terrour which the fame of his troops in- 
spired, that many of the Greek cities in that 
valuable province were deserted by their garri* 
sons, before any enemy appeared* Seconded 
hy the ardour of the natives, Cimon successively 
hesieg^d and reduced all the walled towns and 
fortresses, in many of which were numerous and 
powerful garrisons ; and the Persians were Ex- 
pelled from Caria. He then entered Pamphy- 
lia, the whole coast of which submitted to him« 
Phaselis alone refused to admit the Grecian fleet, 
or to desert the Persian monarch* The place 
was immediately besieged; but such had been 
their ancient connection with the Chians, who 
served under Cimon, that a treacherous corres- 
pondence was held with the enemy. After other 
means of intercourse had been cut off, the Chi- 
ans shot arrows into the place, and informed the 
besieged of every measure adopted by the as- 
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sailants. Wherever the confederttes made an 
attack) the garrison and townsmen, having pre* 
vious notice, were prepared to resist. At lengthy 
however, by the perseverance of Cimon, Phase- 
lis was compelled to capitulate* The vigorous 
resistance of the garrison was not followed by 
any particular punishment* The Chians, who 
were universally allowed to be the best sailors 
in the Athenian fleet, prevailed on the lenity of 
Cimon to allow them a cs^tulation, provided 
they psdd ten talents, and added the whole of 
their naval strength to the Grecian armament. 

The distracted state of Persia, at this time* 
hindered Artaxerxes from making any vigorous 
efforts to resist the European invasion* But as 
soon as that prince had crushed the ambition of 
his competitors, and quieted domestick faction^ 
he assembled an army on the banks of the £u^ 
rymedon in Pamphylia, and sent a fleet to co^ 
operate mth it. A reinforcement of eighty tri- 
remes from Phenicia was also expected, upcm 
the arrival of which he proposed to begin his 
operations* 

Cimon, having notice of these circumstances^ 
resolved to quit the objects he had in view on the 
continent, and to attack the hostile fleet before 
the*" expected squadron should arrive* Among 
the ancients, naval operations were almost al- 
ways connected with those by land. Cimon^ 
therefore, embarked a considerable part of his 
forces, and sailed for the Eurymedon* On his 
arrival, the Persian fleet, already much more 
numerous than that of the Greeks, advanced to 
meet him. An engagement immediately en- 
sued ; but, after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
many of the Persian ships were sunk ; a hun- 
dred were taken ; and the rest fled in disorder 
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tovrani Che shores of Cyprus. A powerful de* 
tachment of the Grecian fleet pursued the Per- 
sian vessels, ivhich the terrour of their crews 
mbandoned to the victors. Thus did the mighty 
pi^arations of ArtaxerxeS) instead of weaken- 
ing, strengthen, in one day, the hostile navy of 
Greece with three hundred sail. 
' Far from being intoxicated with this flow of 
prosperity, the great and vigorous mind of Ci- 
mon considered only how the advantages already 
obtained might be improved. As the soldiers 
encamped on the Eurymedon were entirely ig- 
norant of the battle, Cimon resolved to put ixi 
execution a plan for surprising the Persian camp« 
On the evening, therefore, of the same glorious 
day, he stripped the prisoners, amounting to 
twenty thousand men, of their Persian habili- 
ments, with which he dressed his own soldiers. 
The bravest of the Greeks condescended to as- 
sume the tiara and the scymitar, and thus dis- 
guised sailed up the river Eurymedon. As soon 
as the Persians beb<$ld the Greeks in this attire, 
supposing them to be their expected compan- 
ions, they received them with open arms into 
their camp. But the confederates were no soon- 
er admitted, than, on a signal being given, they 
drew their swords, and attacked, with the con- 
cert of disciplined valour, their defenceless and 
astonished adversaries. Consternation and dis- 
may seized this numerous and unwarlike host ; 
nor did they recover from their surprise, until 
Cimon had advanced to the camp of their gene- 
vaL The few that had more presence of mind 
betook themselves to flight; but the rest re- 
mained without power, and fell an easy prey to 
the conquerors. Thus did Cimon erect in one 
day .two trophies for two victories^ gained on 
Vol. III. K 
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different elements by the same armament. Aft 
ter this, receiving intelligence that the Phenician 
l^lKes, which had been intended to reinforce the 
Aeet) lay in the port of Hydrus, in Cyprus, lie 
sent a squadron of his best ships thiifaer, an4 
evei:y trireme was destroyed or taken. 

By these great successes, the naval strengill 
of Perua was so broken, the land-forces so much 
disheartened, and the spirit of enterprise, whicfli 
had formerly antmatod its councils, and excited 
its commanders,was so weakened and depressed, 
that ofTensire operations Against Greece wer* 
immediatdy intermitted. It became the boast 
of the Greeks, that no Ftinsian ship of war a|^ 
peared westward of the Chdidoman isles on the 
coast of Pamphylla, or of the Cyanean rocks at 
the entrance of the Euxine ; and that no Persian 
troops approached within thr4ee days jour^y of 
the Grecian seas* 

Q Q Cimon returned jn triumph to his couil- 
.gs ' try, with such trophies as Greece had 
never before won, in a field so distant. 
Of the wealth that was the fruit <rf these victo- 
nes, and which had been taken from the Persians, 
part was deposited in the publick treasury, patt 
rewarded the individuals who had accompanied 
Cimon, and a large proportion became the pro* 
perty of the commander^ In order to obtain and 
ensure the affections of the people, Cimon spent 
with liberality and profusion what he had acquir- 
ed. He threw down the fences of his gardens, 
and permitted all to partake of their produce ; 
a table was daily spread at his house for the 
poorer citizens ; and he assisted with his wealth 
not only his own particular friends, but the 
jfl^reatest part of the Athenians. In going about 
fhe city, he was generally, accompanied by a 
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iftUge r«liaoe hsuidsomelf dressed ; and when he 
net an elderly ditiveD iU clad, he directed one 
«f his attendanta to change clothed with him« In 
his yoath) Cimon had aftected a ronghnesa of 
nannersy and a contempt for the elegancies of 
life; but in his riper age he discovered that no 
natural connection subsisted between groaaoess 
and virtue. He raised the first of th^ Athenian 
portieoeS) where the pe^k were wont to assem'- 
ble» and to hold promiscuous discourse. He 
founded the fame of the celebrated groves of 
Academus, by forming commodious and elegant 
walks in the wood, and adorning them with run- 
niog water. He planted palm trees in the fo- 
HUB) which afforded an agreeable and salutary 
ahade to those who exposed thdr wares there^ 
and to those who came to purchase them. The 
atoresy with which his victocies enriched the 
treasury, furnished the sums employed upon the 
works executed under his direction, and espe« 
dally the completion of the fortifications of the 
citadeL The riches which thc^ conquests had 
produced to Athens brought with them their 
constant attendant, corruption.; faut> though ve* 
nality prevailed much, Aristides, in the midst 
of a vQluntaqr poverty, and Cimon, who lived 
with the greatest splendour and ma^nificencei 
escaped it, and were never charged with par* 
tiahty or avarice* 

While Cimon, by a splendid and princely libe- 
rality, endeavoured to ccmfirm his interest with 
the people, he was not unmindful of the general 
welfare; The cttizens of the Grecian confede« 
racy grew atill mmre impatient of the requisitions 
made upon them for publick service, and long« 
•d to return home that ihey mtghl enjoy peace 
and domeadck happinaas. But that the nudn* 
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tenance of a navy was necessary, so long as the 
Persian army existed, or the Grecian seas off- 
ered a temptation for piracy, could not be depi- 
ed« Most of the allies, therefore, agreea to 
compound for the personal service of their citi- 
zens, by furnishing ships, and paying a sum of 
money to the common treasury ; and the Athen- 
ians were to man the fleet. While by the con- 
sequences of this s^reement, Athens greatly 
strengthened herself, and reduced to impotence 
in any of the allied states, she became less scru- 
pulous of using force against those who disputed 
her sovereign authority. 

The reduction of Eion by the confederate 
arms under Cimon had made her better acquaint- 
ed with the value of the adjacent country. It 
• abounded with mines of silver and gold, and a 
lucrative commerce was carried on with the 
Thracian hordes. These excited the avidity of 
the conquerors ; but the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Thasus had anciently possess- 
ed the mines and commerce of that country. 
Wheny therefore, the Persians were overcome 
by the arms of Greece, the Thasians asserted 
their rights, and insisted that they should again 
revert to them entire. The Athenians, on the 
^contrary, claimed the principal share in right 
2 ^ of conquest. The Thasians, irritated at 
465.* ^^® conduct of their allies, renounced the 
confederacy ; and Cimon was ordered by 
the Athenian government to proceed against 
them. The Thasians, venturing a naval engage- 
ment, were defeated ; and Cimon, debarking his 
forces, reduced all but the principal town, to 
which he laid siege. In the mean time, the 
Athenian government sent a colony of ten thou- 
sand men to inhabit the country aroynd Eion* 
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But the Thracian tribes attacking the Greeks, 
overpowered) and cut them in pieces, and anni* 
hiJated the colony. 

During these transactions, Cimon carried on 
the siege of Thasus with great vigour, but met 
with an obstinate resistance from the besieged* 
The Thasians, however, not depending upon 
their own strength for success, requested the 
assistance of the Lacedaemonians* The Spat- 
tans, sensible of the necessity of interfering in 
this dispute, and thereby giving a check to the 
growing, and already formidable pow^r of 
Athens, determined to send troops to invade 
Attica. But a sudden and destructive earth* 
quake overturning the city of Sparta at this 
crisis, and in its consequences threatening ruin 
to the state, the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to abandon the enterprise* The Thasians, there* 
fore, having withstood the confederate arms for 
three years, were obliged to capitulate, upon 
terms, indeed, sufficiently severe, but by which 
they avoided the wretched condition of slavery. 
-o Q Cimon, thus successful, did not meet, 
462 * ^^ ^'® return home, with that reception 
* which his merits and victories entitled 
him to expect. Like other great men, his pre- 
decessors, his glory excited envy. Through the 
prevalence of faction, he was prosfscuted for 
having received bribes from Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, to stop, the progress of the Grecian 
arms against that country* Cimon, indignant 
at the ungrateful return for the services he had 
performed, only told the people that he had 
'never v>ught any connexion with the Macedo- 
nians, but confessed he considered them as a 
brave and virtuous nation ; nor would he ever 
prefer wealth to those qualities, though he bad 
V 2 
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enHched Athens with the sjxnls of its enemies. 
The popularity of Cimon was yet great ; and 
this defence procured him an honourable ac- 
quittal. \ 

In the mean time, Lacedaemon had been in 
the greatest consternation, and on the brink of 
ruin. The earthquake came suddenly at mid- 
day. Twenty thousand persons lost their lives ; 
and only five houses remained standing in Spar- 
ta. The Helotes assembled from all partsy 
with intent to destroy their severe masters that 
survived, and to seize the country ; but the pru- 
dence and foresight of Archidamus saved Lace- 
daemon* In the midst of the general confiision, 
while some were endeavouring to preserve their 
most valuable effects, and others fleeing differ^ 
en't ways to avoid destruction, he caused the 
trumpet to sound to arms, as if an enemy had 
been at hand. The Lacedaemonians immedi* 
ately obeyed the signal, and armed themselves l 
and the Helotes seeing a regular army, instead 
of a confused and scattered multitude, desisted 
from their meditated attempt. But quitting the 
city, the Helotes spread thenaselves over the 
country, and excited their comrades to rebellion. 

They seized Ithome, and made it their prin- 
cipal post. But they so far outnumbered the 
Lacedaemonians, that though deficiently armed^ 
they were formidable even in the field. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the neighbouring 
allies for succour; and the ^ginetans and Pla- 
tajans immediately went to their assistance.— i 
Thus reinforced, the Spartans obliged the in- 
surgents to retire within the walls of Ithome. 
But that place being naturally strong, and the 
Lacedaemonians inexpert in sieges, the assist- 
ance of the Athenians was requested, who were 
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esteemed skillul and experienced, bejond the 
other Greeks, in this kind of warfare* 

This measure seems to have been, on manf 
accounts, very imprudent and unseasonable, and 
kd, not indeed immediately, but in its direct 
issue, to the Peloponnesian war* Cimon, think* 
ing it ungenerous to take advantage of the mis- 
fortunes of a rival city, persuaded the Athenians 
^ ^ to send assistance to Sparta ; and a con- 
^* * sidefable body of troops, under his com- 
* mand, marched into Peloponnesus. Be- 
ing arrived at the camp of .the besiegers, they 
made an attack upon Ithome, but without sue* 
cess* The Spartans suspecting that the Athe^ 
nians favoured the interest of the instilments^ 
dismissed them, on pretence that their help was 
no longer necessary* But, as they still retained 
the troops of the other allies, the Athenians 
were justly incensed against them ; and disposed 
tnore than ever to endeavour to humble the 
Spartan- greatness* As soon as the Athenians 
bad returned home, they passed a decree, re- 
nouncing the confederacy with Laced«mon, and 
made an alliance with Argos, the inveterate en* 
emy of Sparta ; to which also the Tliessalians 
acceded* 

In Athens, as in every free government, there 
would always be a faction adverse to the party 
that governed : matters had been for some time 
ripening to a change ; and the renunciation of 
the alliance with Sparta was the triumph of op- 
position. Cimon had always professed himself 
a friend to the Lacedsmonians, and an admirer 
of their institutions ; and he had always acted 
in the capacity he professed. His. eldest son 
he named Lacedsmonius, as a proof of his par- 
tiality to that state* And the more completely 
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to demonstrate his disesteem for the Athenian 
character, his two other soas were caUed The8» 
salus and Eleius. He had also been the chief 
promoter of sending succours to Sparta, when 
that city desii*edthe assistance of the Athenian 
people. All these circumstances were now 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the violesi^ 
and acrimony of the spirit of party* The epi« 
thet Philolacones, or friends to the Laoedsmo- 
nians, was bandied about as the mark and op- 
probrium of the existing government* Whilst 
the publick mind w^^s thus in a ferment, a faf> 
vourable opportunity was s^eized ; the ostradsna 
was proposed and carried ; and by the baniahf 
ment of Cimon, the party in opposition became 
possessed of the reins of government. 

The ostensible head of this party was Ephi^ 
jdtes ; but Pericles, the son of Xanthippua, had 
of late obtained an ascendancy in th^ popular fa^ 
vour. Pericles possessed many advantages, de- 
rived both from nature and fortune* His fathert 
a man of one of the first families in Athens, aa4 
of large property, had been instrumental in th# 
prosecution of Miltiades ; but had Aiefiy disttfif 
guished himself by his bravery and conduct in 
the battle of Mycale* Hq married Agarist^ 
the niece of Cleosthenesyjhvho was principally 
concerned in ^expelling the Pisistratids from 
Athens. Their son, born with uncommpn abilr 
ities, had studied under the most celebrate^ 
masters of Greece. Damon h^d taught him the 
policy of his country ; and Anaxagoras instruct* 
ed him in natural philosophy and eloquence. In 
person, manner, and voice, he remarkably re« 
9embled Pisistratus. This circumstance for a 
long time obliged him to conceal the shining 
qualifications of which he was possessed* In 
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Ids youth, therefore^ be employed his active 
hours in arms, and his leisure in studies. But 
lichen Aristides was dead, Themtstocles in ban* 
ishment, and Cimon absent in foreign service, 
Pericles applied himself very diligently to pub* 
lick business. His eloquence is said to havis 
been so nervous and ^vated, that it procured 
him the surname of Olympus. His family in- 
terest and party connexions led him to court the 
popular favour, and to oppose the aristocratical 
side ; though his natural disposition and private 
Inclinations would have inclined him to pursue 
a d]€Rsrent conduct. 

• The disposition of the Athenians appearing^ 
now to be extremely favourable to those who 
inclined to the populace more than to the no- 
Inlity, Ephialtes proposed to contract the pow<«| 
ers, and reduce the dignity, of the court of Are- 
opagus. The proposition, which the people 
passed into* a decree, was, that most of the 
causes, cognizable by that court should be trans- 
ferred to the assembly of the people ; and this 
assembly was to direct, without control, issues: 
from the publick treasury^ 

During the confusion in which the Fersiatf 
government was involved after the death of 
*^J^sr)ies, Inarus, an African chieftain on the 
western bordbrs of Egypt, had caused the great- 
est part of that country to rebel ; but fearing 
the power of Artaxerxes, he requested the as- 
sistance of the Greeks* The Athenians accord^ 
ingly sent a fleet, whieh, having performed great 
exploiu, enabled the Egyptians to defeat the 
Persians in the field, aud to subdue two districts 
of the great city of Memphis*^ The third, 
which was catted the White-wall, could not be 
reduced, and the Persians who ittired thither}' 
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baving carried gureat quaDtitiet of pronsioi^ mi 

ammuQition \^kh tbesn^ ^ustainc^ a, idgoroun 
«i«ge. In the mean tim«9 an aBcient clUpi«tj» 
between Megara and Corintby respecting tbc| 
ijUaits of their territoriesy had led to hostilitieA* 
'B C ^^^ states were aUled to Sparta t but 
458.* ^^ Megariansi hop^esa of procuring ai4 
frona Lacedsmon) put tbemaelves wdtn 
the protection of the Athenians, and requested 
assistance from thexo^ The Ath^man admn^ 
titration imn>ediate^ complied^ and sent troopa 
to garrison some of their principsd towns. Ii^ 
the descent on the Argolic cofist» the Corintbianii 
and Epidaurians defeated the forces of Athens ^ 
but the Athenian fleet soon aflLer obtained a ^ic? 
tory oTer the Peloponnesians. The ^ginetan^ 
^hen joined their fleet with that of Corinth ; and 
the Athenians having assembled all the naval 
£>rce of their confederacy, a battle was ibughty 
8event|r ships of the Fek^ponne^ana and tbeiv 
allies were taken, and siege was Isud to the cap* 
iital of J£gina» The Athenians were finally vic^ 
torious, and Corinth was so weakened by thia 
war, as to be incapable of any considerable ex^ 
ertions for some time» 

Lacedsmon, enfeebled hy misfprtwes and in*» 
temal discord, had not been induced by the re* 
yolt of Megara, or the sufferings of so near an 
ally aaCorinth^to come to a rupture with Athenai 
though this republick had evinced great enmity 
towards Sparta, and styled itself the JProucfor qf 
Greece^ Doris, however, the mpthf r-country ^ 
the Pelopcnaertans) having been attacked by the 
Fhocians, and. several of its towns taken, the 
Spsjrtans dtspatched an army, under the. Gom*'' 
mand of Nicomedes, to its assifitance. The PIkk 
ciao% unaUe teire«#t tilua £me|.8iurendered the 
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Horiftil tOT>fi8, and tfutaiitttA to tlie confitioot 
ftti|>cMied by the IjaeedKmonians. But wkcn 
Nicom^des thouM have returned to Sparta, the 
Athenians, j<^ning the Argives and Thesealia&si 
shut up the passes into Peloponnesus. Nicome* 
des was much at a loss what to do ; but having 
well considered the matter, he resolved to wait 
an opportunity, and therefore wintered in Boco* 
tia. 

The Athenians and their aBies, having expect^ 
'td that the severe season t>f the year, and the im« 

SLtience of the troops, would have compefied 
leoinedes to attempt the passage of the rnoun* 
tains, resolved in the spring to attack him in tfa^ 
plaih. Collecting, therefore, s^l the auxiliary 
troops they could, they formed a body of four* 
teen thousand heavy armed foot. These, with 
the cavalry, mid the attending slaves, woukl 
make an amny of scarcely less than thirty thou« 
«and men» with which they maiK:hed in E«otia^ 
Nicomedes met them at Tanagra, and a severe 
•B . ^ action ensued, in which ndther of the 
'-• r^icontending parties coiAd -claim the vie* 
tory. The next day it was again renew*, 
ed, and the Thessalian horse treacherously de«> 
serting their allies, the Athenians were com* 
pelled to leave the Peloponneaians masters oi 
the field, afler a terrible slaughter on both stdesk 
Previous to this battle, Cimon met the troops 
of Athens before they quitted the Attic border ; 
and, as the law of his exile did not absolutely 
forbid it, requested to fight as a volunteet 
amongst them. His request, however, was de* 
nied, and he was commanded to leave the army% 
But before he retired, he addressed himself to 
£uthippus, and the rest c^his friends, who had 
been cons^ered.as acoessaries WHh him in the 
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conspiracy a|^lnst the-^tate/ and desired them 
to act in such a manner, as to wipe ofTall asper- ^ 

sion, and convince the Athenians, that thef { 

had not amongst them either more brave or 
more honest men, than Cimon and his friends. 
They made him no other answer, than by re- 
questing him to leave his armour with them^ 
ainee their generals would not allow him to fight 
at their head. Accordingly, when the army, 
was routed, the inendsbf Cimon continued to 
combat around his panoply, until they were 
killed to a man* 

Neither the force nor the spirit of Athens^ 
however, were broken by the defeat at Tanagra* 
Myronides was appointed general of the Athen- 
ians. On the sixty-second day after the former j 
unfortunate battle, he met the Thebans and i 
their allies, composing a numerous and well 
disciplined army. After a long and obstinate 
engagement with these troops, Myronides pre- 
vailed ; and obtained a glorious and complete 
victory. The Athenian general then marched 
to Tanagra, stormed the town, and, to make 
even the defeats of his country terrible to its 
enemies, razed it to the ground. He then 
plundered all Boeotia ; and vanquished an army^ 
which had been drawn together, in order to 
compel him to retreat. He afterward fell upon 
the Locrians, entered Thessaly, and having chas- 
tised the inhabitants of that country for their 
treacherous conduct to the Athenians, returned 
home laden with riches and glory. This cam- 
paign of Myronides,*though no detail of it exist- 
ed in the time of Diodorus Siculus, was esteemed 
equal to, if not surpassing, the most brilliant 
achievements of the Athenian arms. 

About this time also the little barren island of 
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from all relief by the powerful annameoU which 
Athens possessed, the uEginetans were obliged; 
at length to capitulate: their ships of war were 
given up; their fortifieatiofis demolished; aniL 
Ssey bound themselves to the payment of an a9*' 
nusd tribute. la the same summer> the great 
-work of the long walls, wkieh connected the 
city with the Pirssus,. was completed* 
g Q^ Tolmides, the Athenian admirali sail* 
^^^'ing round PdiopoBnesus with a strong; 
squadron^ attacked and burnt Gythiun\9 
a naval arsenal of the Lacedemonians. He then 
proceeded into the Cortnthia^ gulf, disembarked 
Us forces, and having obtained a victory ovee 
the Sicyonians by land, tookChalchis in ^tolia*. 
In the tenth year of the war, the Laced»monian3: 
were obliged to turn the siege of Ithome into a: 
blockade ; and at last to hearken to terms of 
accom nidation ; by which it was agreed, that 
the Helotes should depart. from Peloponnesus^ 
never to return. The Athenians collected theaa 
fugitives, and settled them at Naupactua, on tl>^ 
noithem shore of th^ Corinthian gulf. Having 
resumed the name of Messenians, which indeed 
they had never entirely lost, they became a free 
republick, under the protection of Athens, and 
were once more reckoned a Grecian people. 

While success attended the Athenian forces 
in Greece, the troops of the republick, engaged 
in the distant operations in £gypt, experienced 
various turns of fortune. Gi^ecian valour and 
Grecian discipline at first triumphed over all op- 
position, and the Persian government was drivea 
almost to despair. Megabazus was sent with 
large sums of money to Lacedxmon, to eadeav* 
<iur by bribes tq obtain the alliance of that state^ 
Vol. HL o 
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and to procure the invAshm of Attica by a Spar*, 
tan array. An Athenian writer, however, al- 
most contemporary, informs us, that the La* 
tiedemonians refused to accede to a proposal, to- 
which resentment, ambition, and political in* 
trigue, it might have been supposed, would have 
contributed so poweiiiiUy to incite them. 

^ At length, ti^refore, the Persians assembled 
a numerous and powerful army, on the confines 
of Cilicia and Syna ; and a fleet was prepared 
in Phenicia and other maritime provinces. Me« 

^ ^ gabacus led his troops into the field, ear- 

^' • ly inthe skiing ; and the Egyptians, ven- 
turiaga battle, w&re defeated. The little 
army of Greeks, compeUed to raise the sieges 
retired into an idand of the Nile, where their 
fleet joined theni* The Persians could not act 
i^inst them here^ Megabazus havings fonped 
dikes, and cut water-coui^es,'drained the chan- 
nel in which lay the Athenian gallies. The 
fleet being by .these .means rendered unservice- 
able, the Grecian army was lefl open to attack ; 

n ^ and after a siege of eighteen months, the 
.* ' island was taken ; part of the Grecian 
troops fordng their way, escaped, but 
the greater part perished. 

Fifty trirejve gallies also, sailing to Egypt, to 
relieve an equal number there, entered the mouth 
of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. 
The Phenici'an squadron instantly attacked 
them, and being assisted by the army on shore, 
very few were saved. 

A reconciliation between the aristocratical and 
democratical parties in Athens appears to have 
taken place about this time, Pericles proposed 
in an assembly of the people to recal Cimon 
from banishment, after the expiration of only 
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betvireen the Athenians and the other states of 
Greece was an immediate consequence of his 
restoration. Where, however, there were so 
many jarring interests, a reconciliation could 
not be easily effected. Before any treaty of 
peace with the Peloponnesian confederacy could 
he brought to a conclusion, thnee year^ of in- 
termitted war elapsed ; and then only a truce 
for five years was agreed on. 

Such was become the constitution of the Athene 
Ian commonwealth, and so great the effects 
which the continuance of war had produced on 
the minds of the people, that, in order to pre- 
Bei-ve quiet at home, Cimon saw the necessity 
of turning the spirit of enterprise towards for- 
eign conquest, and against the common enemy 
t)f Greece. He, therefore, determined to make 
an attack upon Cyprus, that his countrymcfn 
xnight desist from making war upon the La- 
cedaemonians, or oppressing their allies. Two 
•hundred gallies were equipped, of which he took 
the command. Sixty of them were detached td 
Egypt. to distract the attention of the Persian 
government. With his remaining force he at- 
tacked Citium and Malum, of which he inade 
himself master. After this success, he defeat- 
ed the Phenician fleet, obtained a victory over 
the Persian army encamped in Cilicia, and re- 
embarking his troops, returned to Cyprus, and 
laid siege to the principal city. In the camp^ 
however, before that place, Cimon died in the 
arms of victory. It is not known whether his 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wound 
he had received. His remains were carried to 
Athens, and buried there; and a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory. 
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The death of tbit^eeat man waaM<laaho» 
ourable than had been his life. Wheb he 
found that he was about to expire, he ]^ave suit-* 
able directions to the principal commanders^ 
ordered them to conceal his decease, and to e»r 
hark immediately fbr Athens. Gnoat lis was 
the military character pf Cimon, his wisdom^ 
intcji^ityf moderation, and conciliatory condnc(i» 
were wtiiea fi>r which his loss was most eevere^, 
ly felt and deplored* Others might commani 
.fleets and armies, and obtain victories ; but they 
could not, or did n«t| free .-Greece from civil 
feuds, and domestick wars. 

After the death oi Cimoo, Pericles became 
the principal person in the state. But the aris^ 
tocratical party never ceased to molest and opi> 
pose bim. Thucydides, the brothe^-in-4aw of 
Cimon, was tlie chief leader of the party in o^ 
jposition* fie was a man of very respectabft 
character, not without reputation for milttarr 
^ents; but more known as an experiencea 
statesman and able speaker. Pericles, howevei^ 
^obtained the ascendency in directing the aSaira 
of government. 

Pericles, conceived an idea of improving the 
constitution of the Athenian empire, or rathe^ 
of that of all Greece. For this purpose, he pro* 
posed to form of the several little republicks^ 
one great commonwealth, of which Athena 
should be the head. But the pride of the Pe- 
loponnesians, and particularly of the Lacedac* 
monians, who opposed the measure with all 
their power, compelled him to abandon the pro* 
iect ; and he was reduced to the necessity of ad« 
hering to the former policy of the Grecian states^ 

The Megarians having revolted from the 
Atheniansi and entered into an alliance with 
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Athens and Sparta^ The Eubttans^ also having 

levidted, Pericles marthed an army^ into Eubosa, 

H p and quickly reduced the whole of that 

J;^' iriand. The HesdiBans were ejected from 

their city » and an Athenian colony was 

settled tn iu A negotiation between the Athene 

ians and Lacedemonians was soon after propos* 

td) and a cessation of hostiUties concluted for 

lliirty years. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The jfftfirs ef Greeet fiam the Truce Jbr thhtfg 
YcarSf to the Feaee t^JSfkias. 

OCARCELY had six years of the truce ex* 
•^ pired, when Athens, by the dissentions of 
the Samians s^nd Milesians was led into another 
war. The inhabitants of Miletus applied to 
Athens for redress agiunst the Samians ; and 
the Athenian government, in consequencCf v^^ 
quired the inhabitants of Samos to appear and 
answer to the charges of which they were ac» 
cused. This they refusing to do, the Athen- 
ians sent a fleet of forty gidlies,*whidi brought 
them to submission ; and their government war 
changed into a democracy. Pericles, it is re- 
ported, engaged the Athenians in this war, in 
order to gratify his mistress Aspasia, a Milesian* 
the handsomest woman of her age, who had 
such an ascendency over him, that .for her sake 
he weakly and wickedly sacrificed his &mily and 
his peace* The democratical form of govern** 
menty. however, being soon overtumed^i^ei! the 
o 3 
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petam of^ksfieles) a second cxpcdknib wm fii^ 
ted out; aod after besieging Samoa for irin^ 
months, the pince surrendered. Peritlea raseit 
tbe fortifications, bound the ihbabitaiits to the 
paym&it of a certain sum for' the expenses of 
the \rar, and neceired hostages as ptedges of 
their fideUty to Athens. Flusfae4 ^ith his sue- 
cesses, he tietncited home, buried tbe dead witk 
great llolemmty, and pronouuoed their funend 
oration with so much eloquence and paithosf 
that, when he descended the rostrum^ the wo- 
men crowned him mikh ctejplets* 

From a spark excited in a remote comer of the 
country arose that getieraft ^ conflagration in 
Greece, distinguished by the name of the Pelo* 
pbnne9ian war. The island ©fCorcyra, drigirt*- 
ally occupied by a colony of Corinthians, had 
become independent, and a rival and enemy of 
its pai*cnt state) in maritime commerce. Tbk 
Corey reans, ho weveir, intending to settle some oF 
their people on the Ulyrkm coast, requested for 
this purpose a kader front the Corinthians, who 
Huras granted tliem* In process of time, £pf« 
darmnus (for^ thi>s was the name of the colony) 
Igrew populous and wealthy, assented its mdc* 
pendente, and maintamed the claim* An in* 
^stine war breaking out amongst the citiaens of 
Epidamnus, one party requested the assistance 
of the iltyrianS) whi:lstthe other made appllea* 
iion to€orcyt*a. Th^ Corcyreans, however, re- 
fusing to intermeddle In the dispute, the £pi« 
damnians^ sent to desire succours from Corinth^ 
and acknowledged that city as the foundress of 
their colony. The Corinthians, more actuated 
*y hatred to Corcyra, than good will to Epidam* 
•mis, sent a numerous and powerful fket to the 
iwsistimce of those that had applied^ and reio-« 
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tMe<ilbeciiit4MMessi(m^tbeUuid# . An Htm 
afl the Carcjrreatis were made ^quainted with 
Uie proceedings of Corintht tbey equipped a still 
larger and more power&il fieet, and expelled the 
party wUcb had sought the aid of th^ Corittih* 
ians. 

Coiwth not bekig possessed of so great t na- 
val force as Corey nh ap[^catioo.i}ra$ ouide te 
the repuUicks her .allies. When the .Corey« 
r^SMM roceiv/ed adWce of these proceedtogs thef 
immediately dispatched messengers to Athensy 
to request the ioterlereiice of that states whilp 
the Corinthians idso did the sanu$» The Athen* 
iaus entered Into a defensive ^alliance with thl^ 
Corey reatiSf, and sent them assistance ; hut an 
e«gag<eineiiiensuii^» the Corinthians were vio« 
iorio«i64 

The Corcjrreaa war was followed by the ro* 
Jrolt of Poti^ay a.lowti in Macedonia^ founded 
hf the CoriitthianS) but joined in alliance withr 
Athens. The Athenians had sent orders to the 
UMnabkaatsof Po(id«af to raze the fortificationfl^ 
to send back the magistrates they received from 
Corinth, and to give hostages for their future 
good conduct and fidelity* The PotidsanS) very 
averse to obey; yet afraid to dispute tliese Gom^ 
mands^ attempted to inipose upon the. Athen- 
ians by duplieity. But being detected^ a battle 
followed) in which the Potidsans were disconft- 
fited. In this engagement, Alcibiades, who 
was but a very young man, and Socrates his 
master, chiefly distinguished themselves. That 
philosopiKer was observed to endure the fatigues 
of w«r with an ease, that'must have been a conse- 
quence of the sober and temperate life to which 
he had inured himself; and he acted with a cour- 
age a^d^ 9esohuioQ>.that would have .done boo- 
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our to a teteran in arms. WiiUfig to insi^ 
his puiul with a love of glory, he o&aiiied the 
priie of valour to be adji»)ged to Alcibiades, 
though Socrates himself was much more die* 
serving of that reward* After this victory, the 
Athenians besieged Potidiea. 

Th«L Corinthians now applied to Sparta^ and 
accompanied by the deputies of the several re- 
publicks who had experienced Che arrogance of 
Athens, pleaded their cause before the Lacedx- 
monian assembly. They urged the several 
wrongs they had received, and inveighed ag^ainst 
the crudty and injustice of that state. The 
Spartans having heard all the compkints that 
the several communities of Greece bad to mako 
against the Athenians, embassadors were doK 
patched to Athens to demand reparation of in- 
juries; or^ iri case of refusal, to denounce war 
against that republick. The Lacedaemonian em«^ 
hassy required the Athenians to raise the siege 
of Potidaea; to repeal a prohibitory decree against 
Megara'; to withdraw their garrison from i£§^- 
na; and, in fine, to declare the indep^idence of 
their colonies. 

These demands were heard at Athens with 
mingled indignation and terrour« The inconstant 
multitude who had hitherto approved and ad- 
mired the views and actions of Pericles, nour 
trembled on the brink of the precipice, to which 
be had conducted them* The factions, adverse 
to the governing party, embraced the opportu- 
nity which these discontented murmurs a&rded, 
to traduce the character and administration of 
that statesman. His most valuable friends were 
impeached in the courts of justice ; and the ac* 
cusation of Uiem was only preparatory to that 
of himself. Unshaken and. ondifimayed) how- 



cfcisMMit^iib Mbnxi) P«rlil«li ploM^ «M 
clKtte«f iHs«i«tf^$ ttitdvindiimCfedlite^bMiiet 
io & ^Kty eloqueiie ind Iktfyous, but ftitftl^ dilr» 
eoi«^ wiikk unaitvmbif decided- Oit waf df 



He kiibrmed the Atbeiilaiift, tliat wtattt^ev 
U» L«Eedbnn«nhMMi mi^lit |ir(ii!tfid> iHlh r«i{Mei 
to thecotnplaints'Of tliie idHM^ the Citife tielMii bf 
tiieif Bttcmmettt ^m tl^ fircxst)erky t»f AthCift^ 
A Maste th9f had mi^r^^t hated, and to deitref 
ithick thftf now soc^kt att t>pp6ittkiiitf ; but a^ 
fi»m faavcma jmunktet^ atid judicioii^ atai^d 
bf lilni> It appeared the Atfaeaiatia ^99trt fiidfe 
lible thMi the Pel<>ponne»luM to auppon an ex* 
pKasiva and tH^G^toieted waf, he tilled, that it 
amiildbe scafcel^r in the powtt oflbrtiuieni niib 
Ilia coQtittyinen of vtctery* He, tharefi^e^ ad<*: 
crated, to the most just and equitable latiafaeiiM 
erhkhcoeid be given, to answer the Pete{)OiiA 
naamns, that the Athenians would not ^ferbidfhe' 
MegafieitB .their porta and marfceta, if Mie S|»aN 
tana^ and otherGredan states abolished tb^t eit^ 
tihiaive aiid inhospitable laws ; that the3r wtmKl 
restore independence to the cities and oofAMu^ 
Hittes, ][iroTided the Laead«nioniat)s would em 
gesgt to do the same ; that future disputes shouM 
heaubmittad to arbitration; and that, thoii|;k 
tlM^sa conxtowcenditigOTartures should be n^d^ 
ed). they would not commetice hoatilitles^ but 
would tepd them with yigbur. This rq>l)r, mod-' 
tUnkt as it aeemed t6 the Athenian atatestnan^ 
ems otmsidaredliy the Spartans and their alHea 
little short <d a declaration of war. 

Matters being ift this situation^ the Thebans, 
who were the moht powerful and the most dar^ 
Hig of the Sparom affies, uudoHoefc a miliu^ 
attteij^»ia<r igefcaafcthu wail bur 
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f q^iid^ of PlaUa. This «tate had been alwaf a 
remarkable for its fidelity to Athens^ whose tolls 
and triumphs the Plata^ans had shared in the' 
Persian war* The Thebans coioceiving that this 
republickywouldf in the event of the commence- 
ment of hostilities^ be ati^ublesome anddangeN 
pus neighbour, sentEurymachus with three hun* 
(dred men to surprise the place* The town was 
betrayed to the Thebans by a &ctioua party of 
the people ; but the Platssans, perceiving the 
small number of the conspirators, attacked them^ 
killed many, and obliged the rest to surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion* In the mean 
time, a considerable body of Thebans advanced 
|o cooperate with their feUow-citizens. The 
PiataBans, foreseeing the injury the Thehana 
would do to their country, sent a herald to cpnw 
Inand them to leave their territory ; and to de* 
nounce, in case of refusal, the cruel death thai 
should be inflicted on their comrades.^ Thia 
stratagem, jiot less audacious than artful, induced 
the enemy to repass the JEsopud. The Platsansit 
however, lost not a moment to assemble withio 
their walls their scattered inhabitants f and brav- 
ing the Theban resentment, massacred the pris^ 
fmers to the number of one hundred and eighty. 
The Athenians, being informed of the attempt 
of the Thebans, caused all the Boeotians to be 
arrested. They afterward supplied the Plat«-f. 
ans with provision and a considerable reinforce* 
ment of troops ; transported their wives and.chil- 
dren to, the island of Athens; and greatly 
strengthened the works of the place. 

The league being now broken on both.sideSf 
each party prepared for war. Both the Spartans 
and (he Athenians solicited the assistance of Per- 
sia; and both sommoned their confederates t^ 



. aite^ Most of the Grecian states were inclin- 
^ ' ed to the Lacedsmonians, because they profess- 

. ed, on this occasion, to be the deliverers of 

' Greece. AH the Peloponnesians joined the Spar« 

fans, the Argires and part of the Achsans only 
excepted ; and north of the isthmus, the Mega- 
rians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Ambra<4 
cotes^ Leucadians, and Anactorians, declared 
themselves on the same side* On the other hand, 
the Athenians numbered among their allies the 
Chians, Lesbians, Plataeans, Messenians, Acar- 
Qanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, Do- 
rians, Thracians, most of the islands, and all the 
Cyclades, excepting Melus. and Thera, with 
Enboea and Samos. Such was the ardour of 
pt^paration, that, only a few weeks after the 
surprise of Platsea, the Lacedaemonians and their 
confederates assembled an army of sixty thou- 
sand men at the isthmus of Corinth. The seve- 
ral states appointed a leader for their own troops ; 
i but the general conduct of the war was intrust-* 

r^^r^ cd to Archidamus, the Spartan king. 
'2^ * In a council of the chiefs, this prince warmly 
^^^ B C ^PP**®^^^ ^^^ alacrity and readiness of 

. ' * the troops in taking the field, extolled the 
** * greatness and formidable appearance of 
an army, the most numerous and best provided 
that had ever followed a Grecian standard. But, 
ihowever great their exertions and preparations, 
they were not more than proportionable to the 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, in which they 
were about to engage. The people with whom 
they had to wage war, were powerful, active, and 
daring. They had discernment to perceive, and 
ability to improve every opportunity of advan- 
tage. Their pride would be wounded, and their 
resentment inflamed by the approach of hostil- 



ky and mvasioii. The Atheniama were K^o^ 
likely to suffer their lands, and property ta be^ 
wasted and destroyed, without endeavoarfivg to» 
def<)nd them* ).t w<as> therefore, necessary, that^ 
the confederates should be always prepared and 
•n their guard; and that their diseipline should 
he strict, regular and uniform, if they hoped to* 
ehide the skill, and oppose the strength and ^^ 
9ur of Athens* 

Pericles, in the mean time, having engaged? 
his countrymen in the war, found it absolutely 
requisite to use his utmost exertions against an* 
enemy iaa superiour in numbers, and with whom 
he feared to contend in the field ; he, therefbreir 
advised^ that, leaving their villas and gardens^ 
and transporting themselves, their cattle, fursin 
ture, and valuali^e effects to Athens, they should 
employ themselves in equipping a fleet, and in 
fortifying and defending tbe city. This singular 
|>lan of defence, so ably and boldly traced by 
the lofty genius of Pericles, obtained universal 
approbation, and was immediately put into exe* 
oution. The numerous inl)abitants'of the country 
towns and villages, where the more wealthy Athe- 
nians were wont to spend their time, flocked to 
the capital. Athens, however, though furnish- 
ed with the means of subsistence, could but iltys 
afford accomodation for such an influx and in- 
crease of families, servants, and slaves. The 
publick halls, the groves and temples, with the 
walls and battlements, were occupied by many 
^ople of the lower rank of life. The dwellings 
of persons of distinction were mean andcon£ned# 
Yet such was the resentment against the com* 
roon enemy, and so great the publick spirit of 
the people, that not a single murmur was heard 
amoi^st them. 
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Archidamua, at the head of his nunierous ar-^ 
uifyTnarched into Attica ; and penetrated with- 
in a few miles of Athens. Being still desirous 
to avoid the war,lf possible^ he dispatched a mes- 
senger to that city ; btit the Athenians command- 
ed him to reUim^ without hearing his propos- 
als. The enemies of Archidamus insinuating, 
that,, on account of his frien4ship and respect 
for the Athenians, he was injuring and betray- 
ing the cause of the confederates, the Spartan 
king immediately ravaged and Isdd waste the 
£leusinian and Thrasian plains* Having deso- 
lated these fruitful and valuable districts with 
fire and sword, the army advanced to Achamas. 
The people in that borough formed no fewer 
than three thousand heavy armed foot ; and as 
they could not but have great influence in the 
Athenian assembly, Archidamus thought the 
Impending destruction of their property and es- 
tates would make them eager to leave the city, 
4ind to give battle to the confederates. His judg. 
ment in this respect was accurate and just. No 
■sooner did the Peloponnesian army appear in 
•sight of Athens, and the rich Achamian plain 
be known to be the next object of its devastation, 
than the city was filled with tumult and uproar. 
{Some were, vehement for marching out and de- 
fending their property. Others wai'mly con- 
tended against a measure, which would endang- 
er the commonwealth. But all condemned Pe- 
ricles as the author of their misfortunes. 
- Amidst this popular commotion, the Athen- 
ian general and statesman remained firm and 
immovable, bravely resisting the storm^ or elud- 
ing its force. Though detei'mined to risk no 
general engagement with the confederate troops, 
he omitted no opportunity of beating up theiv 

Vol. ni, p 
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qwarterst mtencie^tin^ tiieir eonvo^s, or sarpria* 
ing their advanced parties. The Athenian and 
Thessaliah cavalry generally fonnisd these de^ 
tachmentd. A fleet of one hundred gallies, wittt 
« nimiber of land forces on boards ravaiged the 
4ieiencele9s coast of Peloponnesus. Another 
:8quadron invaded Locris. The inhabitants of 
ji%ina Were driven from their possesBions, and 
the island was repeopled from Athens. Theat 
teverai enterprises teiiided to aniuse and divert 
tlite puUick mind, and to appeiase fieajtion. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Athe^ 
nians in Peloponnesus^ but still more a starcit;^ 
of provi^on, that prevailed in the army^ induced 
the confederates to di^>erse and return to their 
respective repubUcks. Having entered Attici 
on the east, they retired akmg the westeiHl 
IWrnder, and sfHread desolatiori over the wh(^ 
Athenian territory. After the Peloponnesiaft 
army had retreated) Pericles led out the Athen*- 
ititsj who ravaged and despoiled the neighbourv 
ing and hbsttle province of Megara. The Aett 
returning from the coast of Pelopo^tiesus, per>- 
«etved the invading army, and the sailors hast^ 
ened to share the danger and the plunder of th^ 
place. The whole Athenian fbree amounted 
now to near twenty thousand men. Thus, ik 
the end of the year, the Athenians vepaid the 
Insults and ravages, which, at the oommencc»- 
ment of it, the confederates had c<mimitted in 
Attica* 

Th^ winter was not distinguished by any im- 
pcHTtant expedition on either side. During the 
inactivity of this season, the two hostile parties 
employed themselves in cetebt^ating themetnory 
of the dead, with much funeral pomp, and high 
cncomitiq»s oa their yalour md martial exploit^ 



titje Qupvixopg, who ha44i^^ui^d t!bem^ve« 
i]^ iMftttle; cemented Ihe f^suicea ^q4 ^ri^nd? 
ships t)iey had ;£pir|ift¥i4 with ot^ Bl^tp& ; a^d 
^MrtiSc^ those |d<^c<^s in th^ fh;iivl;i€rB of thelff 

<^p to aftitack. 

The spring of the next y^^ ^as doubly fatal 
to t^ Athe^iaos. The Pelopoi^nesian army 
iMIturoe^ to coipmit its rav^es in. the terratovy 
f^^Qut A(thens $ and a destructive pestilence, im* 
sorted} as wfifi a&erwards supposed^from Egypt, 
desolated the city. It broke ou^t fireit in the 
Bii-»ij»^ and the inhabitants coajectiued, that th« 
^ei3|)ies had poisoned their wells. It soon 
api^ad py^r the whc4e adjacent country, and 
^^^d ^ith peculiar vkleQce in the populous 
4^<^.cts that surrounded the citadel* This distf 
^ase appeared in various fornis, according to 
the copatiti^tipQ pf the person attacked with '% 
Vat it^ specifick syn^^ms were invariably the; 
ff^ine. A burning heat in the head was the sure 
location of its approaQh* The eyes then be* 
eatsae i^ed aiQd infisaned r ai^d the tongue and 
^puth c^fifUfiied the colour of blood. The paii| 
^^ in^ammatlon descended to the stomach an4 
%>wer parts of the body ; the skin was covered 
^ith u^^rs ; and the extei^nal heat not sensible 
to the touch, but the interna^ so violent, that 
^he slightest covering could not be endured.-— 
The patients ,were attacked with an insatiable 
thirst, wfiiqh, when indutg^^^ increased the disr 
Qrder* Sonie existed seven or pine days unde^ 
thij dui^emper, and then e;p;pired with aptu^ren; 
f^iaams of strength. O^heri^, whose bbwelf 
i|^e ^tacl^ed, died i^ debUity. Those, who 
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terward* TImJ- disorder, wbich was trtiraj^ a<v 
cofnpatiied with an extreme dejection of spirits^' 
frequently impaired the judgment and the mem- 
©ry . All remedies human and divine were em- 
ployed to stop the faging malady i but in vain; 
The crowds rushed to the temples, and implor- 
ed the assistance of their gods, but without ef-^ 
feet. Near the fountains, whfther they bad 
Come to quench their thirst, and around the a!^ 
tars of their' divinities, were the dead and the 
dying. At length all medical assistance was 
despised, and all ceremonies of religion werfcf 
neglected. Wherever the doctrine of retribu-* 
tion in a life to come is believed, a gene^I ca- 
lamity strongly tends to check the passions, t<3? 
inspire serious thoughts, and to direct the atten- 
tion to a future state of existence ; but in Athens^' 
where the deity was considered as a dispenser 
of temporal good and evil only, it Was otherwise.* 
The fear of offending the divine power iitinie- 
diately ceased. For to worsWp, or not worship' 
the gods ; to c^ey, or not obey the dictates of 
morality ; availed nothing. All tired alike ; and 
if there were any 'difference, the 'Virtuous and* 
the good, who exposed themselves for the saktf 
of others, were the first and the «uWst victims^ 
A licentiousness of manners succeeded ; and thd 
only pursuit was that of J)IeaSure. ■ To beings^ 
whose existence was not thought to be protract-* 
ed beyond the present moment, the dread of 
punishment formed no restraint, and the scru*- 
pies of conscience raised rto terrours. The pre- 
vailing maxim was, " let us eatj drink, and h€ 
merry, for to-morrow "vre die." Athensthus ex- 
hibited a spebtacle the most distressful 'fetid' 
alarming, that- can pos^lr be conceived; for" 
wretchedness and vice, disease and unbridleif 
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pomo^j VMre united.' 'Thk tekaaftion, an^ 
^HiKMit diuolttiion of morok,' was a laslaag aad 
lamentable -effect Qf4(ie pestilence at A,then8» 

WMlc tbe plague thus pagedin the metTOpofc- 
Ua, the JPeloponnasian ^arafiy was ravaging and 
desolating the whole Attic ^te?ritorf. The'fiem 
mitid 4>f F^icleSy conscioas of ita mfidam and 
rectitude, ¥n» ioaroely, bomevtTy to be depress* 
ad by «£|tkf casualties aaid calaipftildes tihat beM 
eitiierliis country oyl^iii^el£« ^s fortitude ^VFae 
«t^ 'ftupferiour to the pul^kk and domestiek su^ 
fenngs by-which he was aiMToufided. The dread- 
Sol a»d rapacious pestilence anatohed away suc» 
oeasiraly his iramerous »id flourishing hanilf^ 
and liebeheld with a decent and magnantmous 
eo]yi|»osure its baneful and unhappy elTediS. At 
thC' ikineral) liowever, of tUm last of his sonsythe 
manly «EUiid of Pericles appeared dejected, istnd 
whftn he approached to place a chaplet -of flow^^ 
ers on the head of the corpse, he dropped. a 
few reluctant tears oi paternal tenderness; but 
ashamed of his weakness, he immediately bent 
lus whole study to the affairs of his countryw 
H6>took the command of an anuament destined 
lo a^t against Pelc^nnesus ; and making de^ 
Qceptts suoeesstvely upon the Epidaurian arid 
Argian coasts, ravaged all the neighboUrmg 
epuntries. 

In the mean time^ the P^lopoanesians h^ing 
informed of the force that Pericles had carried 
agakist their country, and not unacquainted 
with the terrible havock which the plague was 
at that time making in Athens, withdrew their 
troops from Atttpa. The Athenian armament, 
that had retumed home, agaia. sailed, to co- 
operate in the iii«ge of Potideai with 'the arm^ 
4£ Ph«viBiioQ> whicb/at4liat tifiie'bloGkaded>tl»e 
p 2 
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place* This* moasute seemed to be iO-judgedi 
andwasGeitftinlfuiifortiiaaie. The fmh troQp0» 
carrying with them the plague from Atheoa* 
not only perished themadves in great numbers, 
but infected the army nf Phonnion) n^iich had 
bec^n hitherto healthy. 

. Acoilmulated evils, publick and private^ irn* 
tatod befrond sufierance the minds q£ tbe^then* 
ian people. Popcdar discontent always finds 
some object cm which to vent its sptoen and vet 
aeotment, and that object now was- Perkiest 
-Tbebulk of the peo^^e desired peace, ^on whati* 
ever tefms it coidd be procured. Embassadoni 
wereiaient to Sparta, to endeavour to. nitgoUaic 
with that republick*; but in proportion a$ the 
Athenians were depresaed by the circumalaocea 
that surrounded them) the Lacedspmonians and 
thi^r allies beeame arrogant, and the embassadr 
ors.were not admitted to an audience. Herex 
Upoiita pi^ular ferment was raised in Athens^ 
and the orators clamoured, and traduced Peri* 
cles. In his capacity of general of the common-* 
wealth, he had fiiU powers to convene the aSf 
sembly of the people whenever he deemed it 
advisabler He, therefore) summoned the peo4 
ple^ and, for the last tiaae, mounted the pub<« 
lick tribunal. 

But the speech of Pericles, though excel}entl3P> 
adapted to the cii^umstances of the occasion, 
did not produce the. effects, with which he had 
flattered himself. It prevailed, however, with; 
the people, to deterhiine to-offer again no pr<w 
posals of peace to l^>arta. But the irritation: 
excited by the private sufferings of the Atfaen*' 
ians could not be so easily appeased. Many of 
the poor were reduced to alniaost total want ; the* 
rich.boi-e not. without, extreme uneasiness andr 



dtaaaturfaction the. loss and deMmction of their 
.eetaitcs ; and the popiilar ferment did not anb^ 
side, until Pericles had been deposed from his 
miUtarf commandf and mulcted in a heaivy^ 
fine* 

The people^ however, had no aooner yentaA 
tboir. spieen «nd resentment against Peridear 
than they repented of what they had .done. 
There was no other p0ir^» whose abilities and' 
iiltegrity we<re equal to the great and important 
charge of directiiig the publick affairs* As soony 
thereforei as the anger of the Athenians against 
Pericles had evaporated and spent its strength^! 
be was reeleQte^ general, and invested with the 
aame pQwear. which he before possessed. He 
Bsatored, by his manly and incorrupt conduct^ 
the fainUog cowrageof the republick; but though.- 
the Athenians rescued the dignity of Pericles 
from the popular tumult> they could not pre* 
ferve his life froQi the infectious malignity, of the; 
pestilence* This disease destroyed him by de** 
gseeSj and preyed at once on the constitution of 
his body, and the faculties of his mind. Two 
y^ara i^nd six months a^r the commencement, 
of the war, died Pericles^ He was inferiour to^ 
none in wisdom to ascertain, and abilities to ex« 
plain and enforce, what was useful and advan^» 
tageous for the state. He was a sincere and ar- 
dent lover of the republick, unbiassed by the dic- 
tates of selfishness, unseduced by any partial or 
sinister views, and superiour to the temptations 
and.allurements of avarice* When the Pelopon- 
nesians first invaded Atticay he declared that he. 
would restore his lands to the publick, if on ac- 
Qount of the gratitude and kindness of Archi- 
dvams, they should be eaccepted from the gene*; 
ral d^¥i#MklimA^Q(iring liisias^m^meil^tft.many 
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of his friendi^Atimunded hk death^'bed^^nd^vip* 
ponog inm to hff?e lost all knowledge andi^* 
coMetttion, dwelt witli complaeenee on^tbe greiKt 
a|Kliiiu«trious eventisi and exploit* <^ 4iia gl^fi^ 
ous life. When they recounted the wisdom-and 
iiteoiTQptioit^this aidministrfttibny «nd'biftvic- 
toobs bf sea an^ land, the dying stateem^n and 
sage^^raiSMgfliifnself on Che bed, said I04heiii, 
<* ¥011 forget ^tkt best and noblest p«rt of ^my 
(IbanLOtJBr ; no-on^ c^m^^'fellow-dtHsen^ wa&ev^ev 
oonipelled, on my aceoont, to wear ai»ofimki|f 
»be«*' He expired, teathing aft iwpoptjant les- 
son to th^ human Tace, 'that hi the most awftil 
mcMftent, the iiour of death, whenail other ob» 
jtcts lade and disappear, or lose their vaiueyl^ 
veeolleetion of those parts of life, which oecantO 
have been tnest innocent and incffensive, wilt 
bo present to the mind. 'His trophies «nd- ^0- 
tori^QSy his longhand prosperous government,' tlio 
depth of his political wisdom, the perfection of 
iHs^naval and niilitary knowledge, iis unrivalled 
Oloquence, and M the attainments df ^hieh he 
was possessed, could not give- or procure *to 
Ferieles a consolation, equal to that of the other 
more valuable, but lessTdazzting- virtues. 

fiy the death of Pei-ieles, the dignity iand vig- 
our of the Athenian state seemed-forsome tinae 
also to perish* In* the -third spring 6f 4he wary 
the Peloponnesnans changed thei ^pkln^o(fofefkee•^ 
They found, that, by invading and ravaging^ 
Attica,thoughthe Athenianswere khepcby great* 
ly injured and distressed, little advantage had 
Intimately accrued to themselves. The plun- 
der they acquired was not equival^i-t totte**-' 
penses of the war. The enemy. could not-^bcP 
compelled to hassard an engagement. It t«iaa» 
therefore^de^nedexpediOBty'to^maJte^an fittompc' 
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ya^nwfat of the ccmtinental d^iteiidencies oi 
Athen^^ and 'as none -appeared ^o tqieto to at- 
tack, and so eomfiletely excluded from, all naval 
pirolection, as Plata^a,. it was resolf ed <to direct 
theii^ principal efforts against that ptaae, 
^ Aceordingijr-, Arcliidamua, with tliecoaiedei««' 
ate array, entered the Plat«an territorjr, and- 
began to ravage the conntrjr. The Platsans 
9ait ntinistei^ to deprecate the hostili^^. and- 
inrasion of the Peloponnesians. They ntged 
their eicploits and bravery dn the defence of 
Greece against the Persraa monarch ; and the 
privileges^ granted to them^ ^aiber the &nioiis 
battle in their territory. Arehidanitts, therefore^ 
offered- them neutrality. The Platsans pro« 
fessed, that they would most wBlingly have' 
embraced his offer; but. that if they offended 
the Athenians, they ccMiId have no assistance 
against the Thebans, their declared and inveter^ 
ate enemies, when the Peloponnesian army was 
departed*^ ^o this objectibn jArchidamus re*, 
idied, •* Take aw inventory of all your- effects^, 
and tram^rt yourselves whither yon think prd* 
T^er,^ during the continuance of the war ; and we 
will engftge that your lands shall be ciiltivated^ 
yourselves siibsisted $ and^ when hostilities' shall' 
finally cease, every thing be restored/' Thr 
Ptaiepane agreed'to accept the conditions, pro- 
indedthe consent of the Athenians could be ob«^ 
tained* But when they applied' to Athens for 
l^ve tcrmxtj^l tbtfie offers^of the Peloponnesian 
generalv ' that jrc^ubliok nft^uimd them to abide 
by ^ the terms of their coiotfed^racy with. the 
Al^henians ; atid promised them every support 
and assistances In eon^quenee of 'this^.the 
Phttftana Kesebled tocnntiBue tUs^v alliance with 
the Atheniam^ > • 
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ivikneBs..tliiit be did not iiT9m&rm» the AtrtideA 
qC the Greoiiai league, pvefimd ta teir .«ieg^ t»r 
the iilfuacb The towi itself ar«s UDewdl, and tJoe 
garrisoQjctfnouiited to do more than feiir hunt- 
diied Plateflos^aod eightir Atbeoiana^ Be^e 
theacy there weoe ooe kundred «fid ten Mromeit 
to pwpare provisioo, and no other person, free 
<H^.ala»e* The first epeeatioo of the beateg^^raa^ 
iRaato erect palisades ; and for tluflXhe feresi: off 
C^henon ;afforded them aufiicicait matoiials^T^ 
They.iicxit broke gJiQundfim making a^)irQHR^^ 
Tsbe busicfiss juKas to fiHthe cUtch of the tovja^; 
aed to sai&e a momid .of earthy upon ntshioh to. 
Bmimt ibr making An a£lai:k» The e^dretoaditiea 
of ; Ae mwnd .wc9?e niade finm, ivith:iitferwo»reQ£ 
piksi and the interstices vere filled .vith Wf^^ 
alones, and eaitfa* For seventy days did tbe. 
Laoed»monian Bxmy empfe^r itadf unffeiiki<&F 
tin^y.in this woek* Reliefs were eataMMiedt 
and the LacedvUnonian officers smperialtfi^deed^ 
but the principal vdtasic^ of th^ beM^gers iiMi 
on the great supetiurity of their nuntbte^vsu 
. Tiial tiie besieged jncught oppose ;this moderof 
attack, they raised, ^i^M that'part.o^ the mM 
opposite to which the mound vaU'rforimng, a 
thFooden frame, eovered in front vith kialberand 
bidejs. Within ithis they also made a liKmparty. 
formed of bricks &om the neigMnmriog hofneai 
The avnoden frame bound the whole,, and kept 
it'fism to a Gonsidemye height* Thejeoi^mgi 
ofiiides protected bath the worii-and tiie Mrori&«^ 
men* iButjas the imound still irose, in pBepoi^* 
tteo ^ {the sftpemtructure «ippn t^e iwall -jvlaf 
.augmented, and .as ^his sopei^truetuce beoaiMf 
msaker .throiigh.tiicve»iing:he]g^;«t wasfneeeH*. 
sary to devise other means of defeoeeA MiQOvA^i 



Inglf , witMn ikei vmXk of t|wir to^n they bmU « 
teeoflii wall, in the form of a heMimaony eoii^ 
nected vtith t&e first at the extremities. These 
taols^tided, onrboth bides, beyond the moaiid* M, 
thetefore^ the ont^ wall should be seatledby the 
besiegers, they yfvidd haTfe to renew their woiik 
•in a leis ferourable situaltrGn* 

in the mean time, the besiegeps began 16 
batter^ ^m the mound, ijate sup^ratrdotiire n^ 
'40in the Platsan rampart ; bat though they shook 
the wail violently, and alaraned the garrison, no 
serious ^fiect was produced* The ram, and 
other nMichines of the sacme kind, were also eii»> 
ployed against different parts of the wall, but to 
Uttle purpose. The Plateaus, by means of 
ropes, dragged some out of their directions ^ 
others ip^ere broken by beams thrown down frcnii 
the waUs. The bcffeicgers', however, J>ut in prao 
tice every hiv^ition they could de^se for ^fiect^ 
ing their purposely but after they had consumed 
f;reat part of the summer in this siege, the^ 
"found their effoi^s so comptetely baffied by the 
vigilance and activity of the garrison, that the^ 
began to despair of success* Before, howevei^ 
they had recourse to the tedious operations of 
blockade, they determined to try another expe^- 
client. They filled the town ditch, in the parts 
adjoining to their mound, w^h faggots, on whix^ 
were put sulphur and taar, and then set the whole 
t)n fire. The eonfiagration was such, as had 
never before been prepared by the hands of man* 
Had the vrind favoured, it would have produced 
the desired effect ; but, fortunately for the gar«> 
rison, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunderi' 
'6topm,.wkbo»t.wind, extinguished the .fire, a^ 
«relieved tbem fronv tins most foiimidable attack* 

This attMBjit haying &iled^ th^ Pefopenne^* 
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sians turried tlte sie^iotda bbikadi.- A co»- 
•travallation wai added to the pafisades aireadf 
'SuiTounding the town ; and a sufficient number 
of troops was appointied t» the guard of. these 
works, of which half Were Boeotians, tke others 
were drafted from the Pelopomiesians. The 
rest of the confederate forces returned home* 
The Piatsans, being thus cooped in, began to be 
distressed. Their stores were nearly consumed; 
relief could not be expected ; and their besiegers 
would show them no mercy. It was, thereforey 
proposed to attempt an escape, by forcing a 
passage across the enemy's walls. This propo- 
sal was at first joyfully accepted by. the whole 
garrison ; but the enterprise appearing more difr 
iicult and hazardous than was expected, many 
retracted. Two hundred and twenty, howerer> 
persevered. Ladders were, therefore, prepared, 
^qiial to the height of the wall, which was known 
by counting the rows of bricks. The interval 
between the circumvallation and contravallation 
was. sixteen feet, which, being roofed, formed 
barracks for the besieging army ; and it had 
the appearance of one thick wall, with a parapet 
and battlements on each side. - There were also 
occasional towers, in which the guards lodged*. 
In a dark and stormy night, the adventurers 
left the garrison. They were compactly armed, 
and had the right foot bare, that they might 
tread the more surely. They kept at a distance 
from one another, to avoid the clashing of arms. 
Their march was directed to the space between 
two towers. The ditch being passed, they placed 
the ladders, and twelve, light-armed, mounted 
the wall. When they had reached the top, they 
divided, and six marched towards each towecy 
and there waited* Others, in the^nean while> 
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hastened to their assistance ; and had their, 
shields borne by those behind, that they might 
climb the more nimbly. Many of the^ had 
already mounted the wall unperceived, for the 
noise of the storm and the darkness of the night 
prevented a discovery. A tile, however, which 
had been accidentally thrown from a battlement, 
fell with so much noise, that it alarmed the next 
guard. Immediately there was a call to armsy 
9ind the whple of the besieging army was pre* 
sently in motion. The remaining garrison, ac- 
cording to the plan concerted, sallied from the 
opposite part of the town, and made a feigned 
attack upon the circumvallation. The besieging 
army, distracted and confused amidst the dark- 
ness and tempest of the night, knew not whither 
to move ; and a body of three hundred men only 
■went without the trenches, and directed their, 
march according to their opinion and the clam-; 
our they heard. Fire signals were made, to give 
notice to Thebes ; but in order to render these 
ineffectual, the garrison set up signals also in 
different parts of the town. 

In the mean time, the Platxans, who had 
reached the top of the wall, killed the guards in; 
both towers ; and having scaled the wall with 
their ladders, discharged missile weapons against 
those that attempted to binder the passage of 
their comrades. The parapet between the tow^ 
^rs was thrown down to make the passage easier^ 
ladders were placed on the outside, and each> 
as he passed the outer ditch, formed on the^ 
counterscarp, and assisted those upon the towers 
in protecting the rest. The water in the ditch 
3yas frozen, but not so as to bear, and, therefore, 
t^ passage over it was^ tedious and difficult ; 
and the three hundred men who acted ^s a corps 

Vol, III. q. 
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(k reserve, spproached the place, before tbefte 
«pon the towers had descended to cross it. The 
torches which thejr carried in their hands did 
them, however, very little service ; hot they en- 
abled the Plata&ans to see the number and posi- 
tion of the enemy. They accordingly directed 
missile weapons against them with so much e^ 
Sect, that an opportunity was afforded to the 
last of their people to get over the ditch. Thia 
was no sooner done, than they hastened off, and 
struck directly into the Theban road, as that 
which they would be the least suspected to take< 
The stmtagcm was crowned with the completes^ 
success ; and they could perceive the Pelopoo- 
nesians with torches pursuing along the Athen* 
ian road. The Plala&ans having followed the 
way to Thebes, for some time, turned to the 
right, regained the mountains, and arrived safe 
.at Athens. 

The number of those who engaged in thia 
perilous, but well planned, . axxl ably executed 
enterprise, and proiitedby its success, amounted 
to two hundred and twelve. None were killed^ 
One only was taken upon the counterscarp ; and 
six or seven returned without attempting to 
scale the wall. These informed the garrison, 
that all their comrades who persevered in the 
undertaking were cut off to a mam In conse* 
quence of this, a herald was sent to demand the 
bodies of their companions, in order to have 
them buried ; but the besiegers candidly unde* 
ceived him, and acquainted him with the success 
of their enterprise. 

The garrison in the town, however, was at 
length compelled by famine to think of capita* 
lating. The proposal was first made by the 
LacedamoBian general, who assured them, that 
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If thejr would voluntarily submit themselves to 
^be Spartans, and take them for their judges, 
fione should be punished without a trial, and the 
iimocent be set free. The Plata&ans, utterly in* 
capaUe of contending for better terms, acceded 
Xo these, and the town and the remnant of its, 
inhabitants were accordingly surrendered to the 
JLacedacmonians. Soon after, commissioners ar- 
rived from Sparta, authorized to decide, or rather 
Xo pronounce their doom ; for the mode of trial 
|»romised nothing equitable. The only question 
•put to them was, whether they had rendered the 
Peloponnesians any service during the present 
war ? Startled at such a question, and at a loss 
what to answer, they urged their confidence in 
-the justice of the Lacedxmonians, and the ex- 
)>ectation of a different kind of trial, which had 
induced them to surrender. They pleaded the 
acknowledged merit of their commonwealth 
with Sparta and with all Greece in the Persian 
wars ; and they made particular mention of their 
-assisting Sparta in the rebellion of the Helotea* 
They stated, that the refusal of the Lacedaemon- 
ians to protect them against the Thebans^ had 
obliged then^ to 8eek.the friendship and the alli- 
ance of Athens ; and they therefore expatiated 
on the cruelty of punishing them, because they 
had not deserted a confederacy, to abandon 
which would have been a mark of the basest 
ingratitude. They besought the Lacedemon- 
ians not to lay waste those temples, in which 
.thanksgiving had been offered up to the gods 
for blessing Greece with liberty, and freeing 
them from the dread of the Persian yoke. And 
if their commonwealth should be destroyed, the 
solemn and sacred rites of united Greece, which . 
had been appointed to be performed by the Pla- 
tacan people,, would immediately cease, and be 
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abolished. Finally, adjuring the LacedsmoA- 
ians by every thing human and divine, they 
deprecated being delivered up to the vengeance 
of their ancient and inveterate enemies the Thc- 
bans, whose treacherous and insidious conduct 
they had Successfully resisted, and justly pun-^ 
ished* They requested also, that the possession 
of the town should rather be given to them, ac- 
cording to the terms of a capitulation ; and they 
might be at liberty to choose what mode of per* 
ishing they thought proper : they would, how* 
ever, willingly throw themselves on the mercy 
^nd justice of the Spartans. 

The Thebans, whose hatred of the Platxans 
could not be effaced by time, replied to what 
had been urged. They asserted their ancient 
•claim of sovereignty over Platxa ; and affirmed 
that the connexion with Athens could not excuse 
*the Plataans for their defection from the gene- 
ral confederacy of Greece. " Witfi regard to 
the attempt to sui'prisc your city," continued the 
•Theban orator, " the most respectable of your 
• citizens invited us, opened your gates to us, and 
under their authority we acted. Nothing hostile 
•was meditated against you ; our sole <iim waS| 
to detach you from a foreign connection, and 
reunite you to the body of the Boeotian people. 
Nevertheless our citizens were butchered, con- 
trary to the promise you had given. The fa- 
' thers of those youths, whom the Platxans mur- 
■ dei'ed after they had submitted to mercy, were 
'the very men that rescued Boeotia from the At- 
tic yoke, and restored it to the Grecian confeder- 
acy. Their lamentations and tears demand of 
you, Lacedaemonians, the punishment of these 
' men, and that justice, to which, by the la^ and 
customs of Greece, the Thebans are entitled.'* 
The Lacedaemonian commissioners, accord- 
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ing to the instructions received from Sparta, re» 
sohred that the sentence should rest upon the an- 
sw^T) that could be given and supportedt to the 
stnipie question which was at first proposed* 
The Platsans were, tberefbre called on^ one bf 
one, to sa7, Whether, in the present war, they 
had done any service to the Lacedaemonians, or 
their allies ? All answering in the negative, they 
were severally led aside, and immediately put 
to death. The number of the Plataeans amount- 
ed to two hundred, and that of the Athenians 
to twenty-five. The women were condemned 
to slavery ; and the town and territory given to 
the Thebans* A few Platsan refugees however, 
of the aristocratical party, and some Megarean 
exiles, were permitted to inhabit the place dur- 
ing one year. After this the lands, being con- 
fiscated to the publick use of the Thebans, were 
leased out for ten years to the citizens of that 
state ; the town was levelled with the ground, 
but the temples were carefully preserved ; and 
an inn, two hundred feet square, not unlike the 
modem caravanseras in the east,, was built with 
the materials. Such was the fate of Plata&a, in 
the ninety-third year after its alliance with 
Athens. 

j^ Q About this time happened a revolt in 
**j * the isle of Lesbos, which had been sub- 
* ject to Athens. The Athenians, there- 
upon, sent a fleet of gallies to. reduce the island, 
which, after some time, was efiFected. We have 
already noticed the commotions in Corcyra, 
which gave rise to the Peloponnesian war. The 
Corinthians had taken a great number of Cor- 
cyrean prisonei*s, some of whom were sold for 
slaves ; but the rest were well treated, and had 
their freedom promised them, provided they. 
0.2 



wciuld endeavour to influence theircouirtrfnieii 
to espouse the interest of the Corinthians and 
their allies^and to prejudice them against AUiena 
and democratical administrations. in generaL— - 
The Corcyrefin nobles readily acceded to the 
proposal ; and the Corinthians accordingly set 
them at liberty. Every Corcyrean was exam* 
ined separately by them, relative to his support 
in the general assembly, for renouncing the al- 
liance with Athens, and renewing the ancient 
connexion of Corey ra with Corinth) its metropo* 
lis. 'Success in these overtures was various ; 
but party soon grew warm, and the whole isl- 
and was presently in commotion* The aris* 
tocratical party, at first, prevailed, and destroyed 
great numbers of those who inclined to a demo* 
cracy. The Athenians, however, sending two 
powerful fleets to the assistance of the distressed 
faction, the Peloponnesians, who aided the ar- 
istocracy, were obliged to leavethe island. The 
democratical party immediately prepared for 
revenging the injuries received from those that 
differed from it in opinion* One of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history followed* 
Neither temples, nor altars, afiorded protection* 
The miserable victims were dragged frcmi the 
most revered and sacred fanes, the walls and 
pavements of which were, for the first time, 
stained with human blood* Many withdrew 
themselves, by a voluntary death, from the fury 
of their enemies* In every house, and in every 
family, scenes of bloodshed were exhibited, too 
numerous and too tragical to be described. Pa- 
rents, children, brothers, and pretended friends, 
seized the desired moment to gratify their latent 
malignity, and to perpetrate crimes without a 
i^ame* £urymedon, the Athenian adnui^al^ 
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sboved fidtker abilUjr noi* inclination to stop the 
carnage* For six days did the Athenian fleet 
resuin in the harbour of Corc7ra» dunag which 
time, the actors in this horrible tragedy hourly 
aggravated the enormity of their guilt, and im- 
proyed in the refinement of their cruelty* 

A dreadful calm succeeded this violent com* | 
motion ; and five hundred of the aristocraticid 
faction escaped to Epirua. They procured as* 
sistaace from Corinth and Lacedismon, and the 
Athenian fleet having retired, the party that m* 
dined to democracy was in its turn persecuted 
by the opposite fiiction. But another armament 
arriving from Athens, enabled the former again 
to obtain the ascendancy* . Those of the artsto* 
craticaL faction being thus obliged to submit to 
the justice and mercy of their enemies, were con- 
fined in a dungeon, whence they were dragged 
I by parties of twenty at a time* They were then 

compelled to pass, in pairs, with their hands 
I tied behind their backs, between two ranks of 

I their enemies, ^ who tortured them with whips, 

I prongs, and every instrument of licentious «nd 

|. disgraceful torment* As soon as the wretches, 

that had been left in the prison, understood vv hat 
ignominious cruelty was inflicted on their com«* 
panions, and the abominable scenes transacted, 
. they refused to quit their confinement, but in* 

vited the Athenians to destroy them where they 
were* This the Athenians refused to do ; and 
the populace, not daring to force a passage 
guarded by despair, unroofed the prison, and 
overwhelmed those below with stones, darts, and 
arrows* The miserable prisoners attempted, at 
first, to defend themselves, but finding all their 
endeavours vain and fruitless, and that the an- 
imoEttty of their enemies did not relax, they de-< 
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termined to finish their existence and Uieir mis- 
fortunes at once. During the night, therefore^ 
they destroyed themselves ; and when the m<Kn»- 
ing arose, the Corcyreans found them all dead* 
The<x>rpses, piled upon waggons, were carried 
out of the city, and no funeral services appoint- 
» ed for them* Eurymedon, after acting a very 
conspicuous part in these tragical occurrences, 
again set sail, and quitted the Corey rean harbour* 
: Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra, but the 
consequences it produced were not so soon ter- 
minated. Almost ail the states of Greece expe- 
rienced, in their turn, the like commotions. In 
every republick, and in almost every city, the 
ambitious and the intriguing found means of 
procuring the assistance of Sparta, or of Athens^ 
according as they espoused and favoured the 
aristocratical or democratical interest. A vir- 
tuous and moderate oligarchy, and a free and 
impartial freedom, were the specious pretences 
under which they a^ed. Sheltered by these 
names, the prodigal assassin freed himself from 
the clamours and the threats of his creditor; the 
parent with unnatural cruelty punished the ex- 
travagance and dfsupation of the son ; the son 
avenged, by parricide, the severity and inflexi- 
bility of the parent. Publick assemblies, that 
met to consult the welfare of the state, decided 
their debates by the sword. Men thirsted for 
bloo<L And this general xlisorder overwhelmed 
all laws human and divine* Such are the wretch- 
ed and detestable delusions, by which individuals 
ruin the publick and themselves. 

The picture of the Peloponnesian war would 
be more agreeable, if diversified by scenes of a 
milder and more pleasing nature. But, alas! 
the occurrences and transactions of this period 
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preiefit us only with a dark and mehmcbolf 
prospect ; and the episodes cammonly reflect the 
.same colotir with the principal action. At this 
^ Q time hai^ened innumerable earthquakes 
< .* * in Greece; and the pestilence retuminn^^ 
sweptoif great numbersof the Athenians* 
An arm 7) under the command of Demosthenes^ 
an Athenian general, undertook an expedition 
against ^tolia. But the operations necessary 
for this purpose were obstructed by the jealous- 
ies and dissensions of the confederates ; each 
«tate, in alliance with Athens, insisting, that the 
whole force of the war should be directed against 
its particular enemies. Demosthenes, however^ 
Bfter having been defeated in i^olia, obtained 
«ome Tery conudevable victories over the Am«* 
bracians, abraveand warlike people ; afber which 
he returned with honour to Athens* 

Though the term of the command of Demos* 
<thenes had expired, his mind could not brook in- 
activity^ and he requested permission to aecom* 
pany the armament, as a volunteer, which was 
about to sail around the coast of Peloponnesus* 
'By a decr^, therefore, of the people, Demos- 
thenes was authorized to embark in the fleet, 
with leave to employ the Messeniana as he 
should think proper* Whilst the fleet coasted 
«long the Peloponnesian shores, Demosthenes 
•advised the Athenian commanders to land, and 
jfebuild Pylus^ which, though it enjoyed a con- 
venient haven, and was strongly fortified by na- 
ture, the Spartans had abandoned* They, how- 
ever, answered him, <^ that there were many 
barren capes on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
which those might fortify, who wished to entail 
a useless expense on their country."^ He desist- 
ed, therefore, from any farther intreaties, till a 
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•ttNTtn aecUemftUsr drove the whole fleet txmmrda 
the Pylian harbour. This circumstance induced 
him to renew his request. At length the M>ld<r^ 
iers and sailors, weary of idlenesSy began the' 
0work, and carried it on with such activity and 
zeal, that they fortified the pltkce in si?c days. 
The fleet then sailed to Corcyra^ and Demo8« 
thenes remained, with five ahips| to guard this 
new acquisitioh. 

Nb sooner Were the JSpartans made sensible 
of this measui*e, than they immediately with* 
drew their army from its annual invasion of At» 
tica, and recalled their fleet from Corey ra. The 
citizens flew to arms^ and marched to Pylus* 
But the place was so well fortified, that nothing 
could be done against it, until the wh<^ Spar# 
tkn army arrived. As soon as all their forces 
were assembled, Pylus was vigorously assaulted 
by sea and land. The walls being weakest at 
the entrance of the harbour, the mostiurious at» 
tack was made there, and the resistance was no 
less obstinate ; for only two ships could sail 
abreast into the harbour. 

Demosthenes encouraged his men by his voice 
and action. The gallant Brasidas exhorted the 
Lacedaemonians to save the honour of their 
country, and commanded the pilots to drive their 
ships against the beach. In endeavouring, how« 
fever, to enforce these commands by his own ex^ 
ample, he received a wound, and fell into the ses^ 
apparently without Ufe. But some of his at- 
tendants recovered him ; and when his senses 
returned, he perceived that his shield was gone. 
The shield of Brasidas, however, was lost with 
more glory, than ever shield was defended. 

Demosthenes, with few troops, and very une- 
qual strength, resisted the attack of the enemf 



i>rtiireeda7S» At length, however, the fleett 
irhich had been apprised of his danger, returned ' 
from Cbrcyra, and terminated the incredible la* 
hours of his small and exhausted garrison. The 
Athenian and Lacedsemonian armaments imme-*^ 
dtately engaged, and the Spartans were defeat- 
ed. . An event, however, which principally arose 
from a want of vigilance and foresight, was cal-» 
culated to depress the minds of the Spartans, 
mont than the loss of five ships that were de« 
stroyed in tbh battle, the total dispersion of their 
ieet, and the unexpected relief of the place. 
' Before the harbour of Pylus, lies an island, 
about two miles in circumference, called Sphac-* 
teria, which is barren, woody, and uninhabited* 
In this island the Spartans had imprudently 
posted a detachment of four hundred and twenty 
lieavy armed men, with a much greater propor* 
tion o( Helotes. They did not reflect, that as 
■oon as the Athenians obtained the command 
of the neighbouring sea, these forces must be 
at their mercy. This consideration did not oc» 
cur to the Lacedaemonians, till their fleet was 
diefeated. It then produced the most poignant 
afiltction ; as the Spartans in the island belonged 
to the first families of the commonwealth. 

Immediate notice of this disaster was dispatch- 
ed to Sparta. The annual magistrates, with a 
deputation from the senate, hastened to exam- 
ine matters on the spot. The misfortune ap- 
peared to admit of no remedy ; and such was 
the value of this body of citizens to the commu- 
nity at large, that it was universally resolved 
isy «Ali^t a truce, until embassadors could^be 
sent t6.^Atherrfe, lo treat for a general peace. 
Tfee Athenians accordingly agreed to a suspen- 
tHin ef hostilities, proivided the Spartans, as «k 
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pledge of the sincerity of their intentions, would 
consent to deliver up the whole of their fleet, 
amounting to mxty vessels. This mortlfpng^ 
and humiliating comiition was accepted. During" 
^the space of twenty days consumed in this em- 
bassy, the Lacedaemonian troops intercepted in> 
Sphactena were supplied with a stated propor*) 
lion of food and wine« * 

. When the Spartan embassadors were admitted* 
to an audience, they reminded the Athenians of 
the advantages which would result to all Greece,* 
and in a more particular manner to Athens, i£ 
they embraced the spontaneous ftiendship— -lihe 
proiSered treaty and alliance of the Ladediemon* 
ian republick. The proposals of conciliation, if 
accepted in the moment of victory, would greatljc 
redound to the glory of Athens ; but if rejected,- 
would completely ascertain, not only who were 
the real aggressors and promoters of the war, but 
to whom the calamities that would thence ensue. 
ought in justice to be imputed. 

The meek and submissive spirit of this dis*. 
course tended to discover to the Athenians tho^ 
fiill extent of the value of their victory. Cleon^ 
a clamorous demagogue, therefore, instigated 
the people, to demand, as the'pi*e)iminaries of 
peace, that the Spartans in Sphacteria, should be 
sent to Athens, and that many fortified and imi^ 
portant places belonging to the Lacedaemonians 
should be surrendered'. These lofty pretensions 
did not appear to the Spartan negotiators justi« 
fied by the military events which had takenr 
place ; and they returned with disgust.- The 
Athenians, on various and groundless pretee^e^t* 
refused to restore the fleet, which- had beien sur* 
rendered as a pledge of the treaty; and belfk 
parties prepared to recommence hostilities* TMb 



Athenians, that they might vindicate the arro- 
^nce of their pretensions; and the Spartans^ 
thcit they might avenge it. 

It was determined, to attempt the reduction 
of the soldiers in Sphacteria, by famine, rather 
than by the sword. The Athenian fleet, there- 
fore, guarded the island night and day. But, not* 
withstanding its vigilance, supplies were often 
thrown into the place, during storms and dark- 
ness* The blockade was fruitlessly protracted 
lor several weeks ; and the besiegers began to 
suffer equally with the besieged. In the mean 
time, many clamours were raised in Athens 
against Demosthenes, who blockaded Sphac- 
t6ria,rand Cleon^ who prevented an advantageous 
peaces Cleon, in order to elude what was dl- 
pected agadnst him, asserted, that if he were 
^pointed general, he would sail to the island 
with a small force, and take it at the first onset* 
• This.pfoposal was no sooner made, than in- 
stantly agreed to ; and the chief conimand was 
ecikd to him. Cleon, more clamorous than 
courageous, and little expecting that the Athen- 
ians would have accepted his ^ offer, was at a 
loss what measure to pursue. Not forsaken, 
however, by bis impudence, he advanced lo the 
middle of the assembly, and declared, that he 
wa» not afrsud of the Lacedssmonians ; and en- 
gaged, in tweiKty days, to bring the Spartans pri- 
soners to Athens, or die in the attempt* Thi& 
decliiraticm excited the ridicule of the multitude ;. 
while the discerning rejcMced, that they should 
either be freed from the clamours of a turbulent 
demagogue, or that the Spartans in Sphacteria 
would be subdued. 

Some of the Lacedsfimonian soldiers in the 
island, in dressing their victuads, happened to 
Vol. III. R 
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set the wood on fire, and a brisk gale Bpringing 
upv a most violent conflagration ensued, and the 
whole place was threatened with destruction.-— 
This unfoteseendisasteridisclosed to the enemy 
* the strength and situation of the Spartans ; and 
Demosthenes was actually preparing to embrace 
the favourable moment, and to attack them, 
when Cleon, with his troops, arrived in the camp* 
During the night, the island was invaded ; and 
in the morning the Athenians made a descent 
from seventy ships* The Lacedaemonians, in- 
volved in the ashes of the burnt wood, which, 
mounting high into the air, intercepted the sight 
on all sides, endeavoured to make good their re- 
treat to a strong post opposite to Pylus, but 
were greatly harassed in their march by showers 
of arix>ws, stones, and darts* Being closely em* 
bodied, however, and presenting a dreadful and 
threatening front to the enemy, they retreated^ 
in good order, and with comparatively little loss* 
Having gained possession of the post, they re- 
pelled with vigour and bravery the enemy, 
wherever they approached; for the nature of 
the ground was such, that they could not easily 
be surrounded* During the whole day, the con- 
tending parties fought with the greatest obsti- 
nacy, under the painful pressures of thirst and 
a scorching sun. At length the Messenians dis« 
covered an unknown path, that led to the en- 
emy's rear, and immediately climbed the emin- 
ence* The Spartans, thus encompassed on all 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation with 
their brave countrymen at Thermopylae, were 
attacked by the Athenians in front, and the Mes- 
senians behind. 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the coun- 
try of Leonidas. Many of the commanders 
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were dain \ and those vho were wounded eie» 
horted their soldiers to persevere in the battle. 
iDemosthenes and Cleon, perceiving that the 
Spartans were resolved to fight till every man 
was slain, and being desirous of carrying them 
prisoners to Athens, checked the Athenian 
troops. A herald was therefore sent to offer 
them quarter, provided they would surrender 
themselves to the mercy of the Athenian people, 
and lay down their arms. It Was doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Lacedaemonians would submit 
to such a proposal ; but the greater part drop- 
ped their shields, and waved their hands, in to- 
ken of compliance* Styphon, on whom the 
command of the Spartans had devolved, re- 
quested leave to dispatch a herald to the I^ace^ 
-danatoiian army on the continent, that he might 
know how to act. This was refused, but a con- 
/erence followed, and the Athenian generals sent 
for a herald fnUb the Lacedaemonian army.— ^ 
Several messages having passed between them, 
a iinal answer was received by the garrison in 
the island, to this effect : ^' The Lacedaemonians 
permit you to consult your own safety, provided 
. I* ^ you submit to nothing disgraceful." As 

' ' soon as the Spartans in Sphacteria receiv- 
' ed this message, they surrendered their 
arms and themselves. 

On the next day, the dead were given up to 
be buried, and the Athenians erected their tro- 
phy. The Spartans, who had been made pris- 
oners, were carried to Athens ; and, by a decree 
of the people, it was resolved that they should 
be kept in chains, until peace between the two 
states should be established. But, if the Pelo- 
ponneslans invaded Atticain the mean time, the 
decree declared, in order to intimidate the La- 
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<edsinonianpubllck)they«houldbei«iitiediatelf 
.put to death. The Atbenian commanders left 
•a stvong garrison in Pylus, which -wras soon re- 
inforced by an enterprising body of Messenians, 
irom Naupactus. The Messenians, though pos- 
«essed of only a barren cape on their native and 
once happy coast, infested the neighbouring 
country with continual incursions ;^ and the He- 
lotes, attracted by their affection for their ancient 
kinsmen, and animated by every principle of 
resentment against their tyrannical masters, re* 
volted to them in great numbers. Pylus was 
now so fortified, that while supplies could be 
received by sea, no impression could be made 
upon it by land. In this situation of things* 
the Lacedaemonian government, anxiously de» 
airous of peace, expected that the Athenians 
would only insult them, if they made any pub* 
lick proposals for an accommodation between 
the two states. They, therefol%, isecretly offer* 
ed terms, and requested a peace might be ne^ 
gotiated. But the victories and successes of the 
Athenians served only to inflame their ambi» 
tion ; and, while the wiser and more moderate 
among the people, would gladly have profited 
of the present happy posture of their affairs, to 
make an advantageous agreement, the populace, 
instigated by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon^ 
dismissed the Spartan^ with greater insolence 
ihan ever. 

Indeed the war had now become popular at 
Athens, on account of the success which had 
lately attended it. The Lacedaemonians, de- 
pressed by misfortunes, remained inactive ; but 
■n p the spring no sooner approached, than 
"^24 * ^be Athenians made ail the preparations 
' possible for a vigorous campaign. The 
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first operations of the Athenians were directed 
against Cythera, a very important appendage of 
the Lacedaemonian dominion* This fertile and 
populous island, which was governed by a Spar^ 
tan administration, and possessed a Spartan gar- 
rison, was taken by Nicias ; and no other capit- 
ulation was made by the inhabitants, except for 
their lives. / 

Soon after this important conquest, the Athen- 
ians, under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates, reduced the town of Nic»a, a sea« 
port belonging to the Megareans, and the fleet 
ravaged all the eastern coasts of Peloponnesus* 
Their attack was next directed against Thyrea, 
a city that had been granted to the miserable 
natives of ^gina, where the cruelty of the Athen- 
ians still continued to pursue them. The city 
was taken, the houses were burned, and the in« 
habitants, without distinction, put to the sword. 

Hitherto the Athenians had been eveiy where 
successful, but they now suffered a defeat in 
Boeotia. Demosthenes and Hippocrates had, for 
some time, been tampering with the political 
factions of that country ; and the insurgents had 
promised to take up arms in their behalf. The 
Athenian commanders, therefore, sailed to the 
eastern parts of that province, with a great num- 
ber of gallies and men. As the insurgents had 
agreed to deliver up the western coast of Boeotia, 
it was expected, that, before the Thebans should 
be in readiness to take the field, the invaders and 
their abettors, advanchig from opposite extre- 
mities of the country, would unite in the centre, 
and proceed to attack Thebes, of which they 
might probably make themselves masters. 

The whole contrivance, however, was betray- 
ed to the Spartans by a Phocian ; and the Lace* 
R 2 
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daemonians communicated it to the inhabitants 
of Boeotia. The.cities that meditated a reTolt were 
therefore timely secured. Hippocrates, having 
quitted Attica, entered the easteim frontier of 
Bceotia, and attacked and took Djslium, a place 
sacred to A|K}Uo. The principal design of the 
enterprise having failed, he fo^p'tified and gar* 
risoned this post, and prepared to return home* 
The Thebans, however^ with a force of eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of Pagon- 
das, a brave and skilful leader, marched with 
great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to inter-* 
cept their retreat ; an engagement ensued, in 
which the Athenians were routed, and left in the 
field of battle one thousand pikemen, witli their 
general Hippocrates. The Thebans, after this 
victory, laid siege to Delium, and took it ; and 
the Athenian garrison, reduced by death or de- 
sertion, to two hundred men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. ^ 

The Athenians had scarcely time to lament 
over these calamities, when they were informed 
of others still greater, and more to be deplored* 
The citizens of Olynthus, and other places of 
the Chalcidice, had embraced the earliest op-i 
portunity of revolting from Athens. When, 
therefore, the victories of Demosthenes and Ni- 
cias, in the eighth year of the war, were made 
known to them, they feared the vengeance of the 
Athenians, and craved assistance from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. At the same tlme,^Perdicca8, 
king of Macedonia, by whom the Athenians were 
regarded as his ancient and natural enemiefs, and 
the rapacious invaders of his coast, sent to hire 
soldiers in Greece, whom he intended to employ 
in resisting the attempts of that ambitious people^ 
and in subduing the several barbarous tribes^ 
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that had not yet submitted to the Macedonian 
tyranny* 

Brasidas was therefore appointed by the Spar- 
tans to undertake this esfpedition ; who having 
joined forces with Perdiccas, the army marched 
against Arribsus, the king of the Lyncestians. 
This prince, however, having offered to submit 
the differences between Perdiccas and himselfy 
to Brasidas, and to abide by his determination, 
the Spartan general listened to a proposal, which 
seemed so highly reasonable. Accordingly a ne- 
gotiation was opened; but Perdiccas, having 
more ambitious prospects, refused to accept as a 
judge, the man whom he had hired to be an 
auxiliary. Brasidas, on the other hand, avowed 
that he could not think of waging war with those 
who implored his justice and protection ; and, 
therefore, a treaty was soon after concluded, and 
Arribsus was numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this meas- 
ure, was nevertheless, highly incensed; and the 
generals parted in mutual disgust. 

Brasidas having joined the Chalcidians, offen- 
sive c^erations were commenced ag^nst those 
states in alliance with Athens. Acanthus, in 
which some of the principal persons were known 
to incline to the Lacedaemonian interest, was in- 
tended to be attacked first. This place being 
summoned, after some deliberations among the 
people, the Spartan commander was permitted 
to enter the town, and allowed to declare his 
proposals' before the general assembly. Brasi- 
das having made a very eloquent and judicious 
speech, in which he inveighed bitterly against 
the ambition and tyranny of Athens, and boasted 
of the great superiority of the Lacedaemonians^ 
with respect to their military force, engaged the 
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Acanthians to accept the friendship and alliance 
of Sparta. Stagirus, another city on the Stry- 
monic gulph, readily followed the example^ and 
became a member of the Lacedemonian confed- 
eracy. During the winter season, the Spartan 
commander signalized himself with equal abili- 
ty and enterprise. His operations against the 
inland towns, facilitated in a very considetable 
ckgree the reduction of such places, as by their 
maritime, or insular situation, were most expos- 
ed to the vengeance of Athens, and, therefore, 
most averse to recede from the alliance of that 
state. At length, however, by the success of 
his arms, the moderate use he made of victory, 
and his behaviour to the vanquished, all of which 
contributed to render him uniformly prosper- 
ous, Brasidas became master of most places in 
the peninsulas of Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 
The loss of Amphipolis was what the Athen- 
ian people most severely felt, and for which 
they were most afflicted. The government of 
Thasos had been committed to Thucydides, the 
celebrated Greek historian ; and he had also the 
direction of the gold and silver mines, on the 
opposite coast. As soon as this distinguished 
character received information, that the Amphi- 
politan territory was invaded by a Spartan ar- 
my, he hastened to relieve the town, but arrived 
too late to be of any signal service. When the 
success of the expedition of Brasidas was known 
at Athens, the popular tumult was. extremely 
great. A truce for one year, however, was 
agreed on soon after, between the two contend- 
ing republicks. This transaction was wholly un- 
expected by Brasidas, who received the submis-.. 
sion of two considerable places in the peninsula 
of PallenC) after hostilities had been suspended* 
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This action of the £^partan gen^^I, and the 
. iirorthlessneaa of Cleon, promoted the renewal c£ 
the war* The Athenian demagc^e was conti- 
nually esLtoUing the greatness and^ power of 
Athens* He was always ini^gatitifi^ his coun- 
trymen to punish the insolence and perfidy of 
Sparta^ in abetting the revolt of those places in 
Macedonia, after the truce had been agreed on. 
They were at length influenced by the advice of 
this turbulent declaimer, and he was '^nt with 
a fleet of thirty gallies, twelve hundred citizens 
heavy armed, a squadron of three hundred horse, 
and a powerful body of light«anned auxiliaries* 
Cleon, thus vested with a very important com»< 
mandy after having taken one or two places, pro« 
ceeded against Amphipdis* He applied to 
Perdiccas, lung of Macedonia, for succours, 
wl»ch, ac£ordmg to treaty, he was to &rmah* 
But firasidas, aware of the inferiority of hia 
tnoops in arms and discipline, and more confi* 
dent of the resources of his own gemus, as he 
knew the inability of the general he had to op* 
pose, wished to join battle before the expected 
assbtance should arrive* Accordingly the Spar* 
tan general, perceiving that Cleon advanced to- 
wards the city in a negligent and disorderly 
manner, gave orders to attack the Athenians by 
surprise, and in different parts of the army* 
This was instantly done ; and the enemy, con-* 
founded with the rapidity and complicated 
charge, fled amain, while Cleon, though fore- 
most, was killed in the pursuit* Brasidas, being 
ako wounded, died soon after. 

, Scarcely any Spartan recorded in history, 
and few, indeed, of any nation, have been en- 
dowed with such talents to command armies, to 
perauade citizens, to make and to maintain con- 



quests, as Bmstdas. T4e esttmattoh,^in which 
the different states and communities held thi» 
great and extmordinary man may be collected 
from the sorrow which thej expressed at his 
death) and the honours paid to his memonr. 
His funeral was performed with the utmost so- 
lemnity, amidst the tears of those who consider- 
ed his virtues and abilities as the surest pledges 
of their own happiness and security. The citi* 
sens of Amphipolis erected am<mumenttoper» 
petuate his memory ; and by way of distinction! 
every other testimony of their former leader^ 
|uid patriots was csu*efuny destroyed. Annual 
games, with sacrifices, were appmnted to be cel- 
ebrated at his tomb ; and worship was decreed to 
himy as the hero and founder of their commu-^ 
nity. It is related, that his mother, hearing 
fir aaidas praised by, someThracians, who assert- 
ed that no person alive was equal to him, re^ 
plied, <^ You are mistaken ; my son was a rasif 
of great merit, but there are many supertour to 
him in Sparta." 

By the death of Cleon and Brasidas, the prin- 
cipal obstacles to peace. were removed. . The 
Athenians, dejected by defeat, wanted the im- 
posing eloquenceof Cleon to disguise their weak- 
ness, and varnish their misfortunes. Their ar- 
mament was greatly enfeebled, and there ap-^ 
peared no prospect of regaining their possessions 
in Macedonia. The greatest part, therefore, of 
those who returned hpme, seemed sufficiently 
desirous of forwarding an accommodation with 
the enemy. Nicias, who had succeeded to the 
influence of Cleon, was inclined to pacific mea- 
sures ; and happily for the sufferings of man- 
kind, the same moderation was observable in 
PJleistoanaxi king of Sparta» Several confer- 



-eiicei wefe fadddaitog'Vinter ; the negotialioii, 
lioweTer, did not a{^>ear likely to be soon suc- 
oessfuU andy therefore, towards spring the La- 
cedxmonianscirculated a report, that they would 
fertify Attica ; but immediately after, prelim- 
Q^^ inaries of peace were agreed on. In 
^21 * consequence ofthis negotiation, all places 
and pris(»ers taken in the cburse of the 
irar were to be mutually restored. The sevferal 
states of Greece were supposed to be included 
in this treaty ; but each of the other communi- 
ties refused to make any restitution. The peace 
was to continue for fifty years ; and as Nicias 
was the great promote of it, people universally 
called it the peace of Nicias. The disposition 
^this man was exactly the reverse of that of 
CleoQ. The latter was violent and turbulent, 
and a vehement enemy of the Lacedaemonians i 
Nicias was gentle in his manners^ a friend to 
the Spartans, and advised his countrymen to 
pursue moderate and peaceftil measures. He ' 
was a mian of a virtuous, but timid disposition, 
endowed with much prudence, and little enter- 
prise ; possessed of moderate abilities^ but im- 
mensely rich. 



CHAP. IX. 

From the Ptoce tf Mcia9 to the total overthrop 
flf the ExfietUtUm against Sicily. 

nPHE treaty of peace thus concluded, after a 
^ war of ten years, was at last ill calculated 
to give general satis&ction, and to fix and es- 
tablish permament and universal quiet. The 
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Lacedgmoaitftls bad sEd^tiWed fer tfa«nnel?Q% 
that all [daees and posseanoiisy' of which diex 
bad been deprived dnring the war, should be. 
restored* Bm their allies^ and especidly the 
Corinthians and Megareans, were left to aufier 
very considerably ;. and ^e Eleians considered 
themselves treated with the greatest injustice 
and oppreasion. With sdi tl»s, however, the 
Lacedannonians comld not carry into effect some 
of the most important articles of the ticaty.*-*' 
AxB^thnpolisy and the other towns in that iteigh« 
faourhood, refasedto enter again into an alliance 
with the Athenians. They were abo equally nn-*'' 
successful in endeayoaring to accommodate 
matters with the ArgiTes ; asd a war with that^ 
state^ in which the greatest part of the Pelopon-- 
nesians would probably be agsunst them, seem* 
ed inevitable* Alarmed by these connderationsy 
the Spartans ^sent proposals to Athens^ relative 
to a defensive alliance between the twe states^ 
which-was inuaaediately conatuded* 

The Corinthiains, irritated now against the 
Lacedasmonians, and equally indignant wklr 
Athensy dirspatched deputies to Argos, as: soon 
as the convention of the confederacy was disn 
.missed. These having roused the ambition of 
the Argives, eonjttnsd them to vindicate the 
honour of Peloponnesus, which had been 
shamefully abandoned by the pusillanimity, or 
betrayed by the selfishness, of the Spartans. 
The Argives w^e well disposed to listen to 
what was recommended* Having objjerved a 
prudent neutrality, during the events of the Pe- 
loponiKsian war, Argos was grown wealthy and* 
strong. The protection of this state was court- 
ed by most of the other smaller comnnintties of 
Greece, which^ before the conclusiim of peace> 
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had been, the friends and the allies of Sparta* 
To this association of popular goTemments, am 
accession still more important was soon ac** 
quired ; and Athens was received into the con^ 
federacy* The means, by which this was e& 
fected, it is proper to eicplain* 

Amidst the factions turbulence of senates 
and assemblies, whatever was proposed and 
adopted by one party was certain to meet with 
opposition from another, however prudent and 
necessary the measure proposed might be.«— 
Those who opposed the peace of Nicias were 
many ; but among the Athenians, one person 
eclipsed the rest, who, on tl\is occasion, first 
displayed those singular, but unhappy talent!^ 
which proved fatal to himself and to his coun- 
try. By the constitutions of Solon, every Athen* 
ian ought to be thirty years of age before he 
was permitted to speak in publick ; but Alcib- 
iades had not yet reached this period. Every 
circumstance, however, which could plead an 
exception to that law, united in this youth. His 
birth and fortune, his natural and acquired abil- 
ities, the accomplishments of his mind and body, 
all conspired to render him the favourite of the 
people. Amidst the crowd of rhetoricians and 
sophists, at that time inhabiting Athens, Akib- 
iades distinguished the superiour merit of Soc- 
rates, who, rejecting all fictitious and abstruse 
studies, confined himself to matters of real im- 
portance and utility. He was, however, more 
charmed with the eloquence, than with the in- 
nocence and integrity of Socrates ; and the 
youthful levity lof Alcibiades was chiefly delight- 
ed with the splendoiir of particular actions; / 
But the invincible and astonishing intrepidity / 
of Socrates, when quitting the shade of specu^ 

Vol. hi. s ^ 
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Itttion and ^e gropes of AcfiiieiniiSy. aai gratph 
iitg his spear, he justified, by his martial ex- 
{^its, the useful lessons of his philosiq>h)09 
could not but aUractthe esteem and ceverenoe 
of his young dbciple* 

And if Alcibiades "were fescinsted by the abil- 
ities and superiority of Socrates, that philoso- 
^er entertained no less inspect and affection for 
his pupil. Alcibiades was beatttifuL...his beauty 
however depended, notion that transient flower 
of youth, and the seductive elegance of effemin* 
«te graces, but on the ineffiable harmony of a 
Ibrm, which seemed to recal to mind and realise 
the fabulous divinities of Homer, and the pro- 
ductions of Phidias* The affection of Socratea> 
though pure as hisprinciples, nesembkd rather 
the ardour of lo^te, than the moderation €>f 
Iriendship. The company of the sage was 
counted by his other disctpksi, 4>ilt he himself 
scpuffled not to seek thefrmnd&^ip-aBdtK>nver8a»- 
tion isf Alcibiades: and when the ungrateful, 
youth ^ome^mns escaped to his lic&ntious.com^ 
panions, the ^hilosopherpursuei to reclaim him^ 
with the eagerness and anxiety of a father or a 
master, desirous of recovering a fugitive son or 
slave. At the fatal battle at Deliura, it is said, 
that Alcibiades repaid the kindness and favour 
Socrates displayed at the battle of Potidea, by 
saving the precious life of the sa|;e. This inters 
change of noble and important offices would 
doubtless cement the bands of mutual friendship, 
during which the powers of reason tind fancy 
were directed, with unremitting atta^on, to im« 
prove the understanding of AlciiiisMles, and ex- 
cite in him the love and practice 4)£virtue» 

But this favourite youth laboured un4er k la^ 
mentable defect, which neither.hia birth and tor* 
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fone, nor hit great mental and bodiff accom* 
j^fsbments, nor otod the friandshtp of Socrates, 
could crnnpensate; He wanted a sincere and 
honest heart. The talents of Socrates had led 
him to admire, and attach himself to that philo- 
sopher ; and the hopes of becoming by his in« 
stmctions, not a wise asd good, but a great and 
able man, induced him to continue the appeat^ 
ancc^of amity. Some inclination to virtue he 
might in such company feel» or rather feign ; 
jbr he was capable of adopting at pleasure, the 
most opposite manners; and,wiiilehe surpassed, 
at times, the splendid magnificence of Athens, he 
could conform himself, at others, to a more rigid 
IrugaHty, than even Sparta required. He could 
assume the soft «nd^ eiSeminate manners of an 
^eastern potentate, or rival the vices of the Thra<* 
cians. 

' It was generally reckoned important for thoscf 
who sought eminence in the state, to extend and 
strengthen their political connexions with other 
Grecian comimunitiea. The family of Alcib* 
iades had been long united, in friendly and hos* 
pitabie intercourse, witlr the Spartan republick, 
and he had been asstdnous in kind attention to 
the Lacedemonian prisoners, taken at Sphacte* 
ria. The Spartan government, however, little 
partial to youth in political eminence, and not 
less averse to the wild and luxurious extrava« 
gance of Alcibiades, disregarded his advances, 
and paid him no respect. Whenever the La* 
eedaemonians had any business to transact with 
the republick of Athens, they generally made 
their suit to Nicias, for whom they testified the 
highest regard. 

This line of conduct pursued by the Spartan 
government! induced Alcibiades, in order to 
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gratify at once his reftentmeot, hit ambition^ aficl 
his jealousy, to renew the war, and to oppose 
the Spartans and Nieias, We have before no- 
ticed the obstacles, with which the Spartans had 
to contend, in carrying the treaty of peace into 
effect. It belonged to the Lacedaemonians, tv 
cede first the places andposses^ons tothe Athen*' 
ians ; the latter, though the prisoners taken at 
Sphactei'ia had been set at liberty, refused toe 
surrender Pylus, until the conditions stipulated 
in return, had been performed. Mutuad reluc*' 
tance, or, what perhaps is more likely, inabilityyr 
to comply with the articles of peace, prokiuced 
animosity and disagreement -between the two^ 
states. In their eagerness to recover Pylusy 
without whicli, they were saisible, it woukl be 
impossible to contend withany advantage against 
Athens, the Spartans renewed their alliance witb 
the Thebans, from whom they received Panac- 
tum« In this transaction^ however, they forgot 
an important clause in the treaty with Athens^ 
^ that neither state should, without mutual con- 
sent, conclude any new confederacy." 

That they might excuse what they termed an 
apparent infringement of the treaty, they sent 
embassadors to> Athens to plead their defence, 
und to request that state to accept Panactum, 
which they had carefully dismantled, in ex« 
change for Pylus. And as these men declared 
in the senate, that they were invested with full 
powers for embracing and cementing a present 
and permanentfriendship between the l^vo com- 
munities, their proposal was heard without emo- 
tion or surprise. After this audience, Alcib- 
iades, having invited the Lacedxmonian emba&t 
sadors to an entertainment, pretended to be a 
l^reat admirer and friend of the Spartan stat^ 



Mid jn^bibssed' his readiness t6 cooperate irith 
tfcem^ in obtaining the object of their mission* 
But there was one circumstance, he observed^ 
that occtirred in the speech they had made^ 
that gave him much concern, and whkh, it would- 
kaye been their advantage, entirely to have sup* 
pressed. This was their mentioning the full 
powerst with which they were invested. They 
must beware of repeating that errour in the pop^~ 
ular assembly, for the rapacity of the populace 
was such, that if they should be apprised of this 
circumstance, their demands would be so great, 
that the honour and the safety of Sparta could 
not possibly allow them to be complied with* If 
they concealed the extent of their commission, 
to deckre which would only indicate timidity, 
and provoke insolence, he pledged himself to: 
support their cause, and to procure foi' them the 
&11 gratification of their wishes* 
. The Spartans, ignorant of the character of the 
main, who had been formerly irritated with the 
neglect and ingratitude of their country, con« 
fided in Alcibiades, as the friend of Lacedxmon* 
When, therefore, they appeared before the peo-- 
pie, the artfol Athenian interrogated them, with 
a loud voice, as to the object and extent of their 
commission* They replied, that they had no full 
powers granted to them* Alcibiades, affecting 
a transport of indignation, arraigned the base* 
Aess and audacity of a people, by whom his own 
unsuspecting credidity had been abuned* '<^It 
is but yesterday," cried he, <^ Ihey declared in 
the senate the full powers with which .they 
were invested ; and to-day they deny what Ihey 
so lately asserted* It is thus, that they have' 
infringed the articles of the treaty* Amphi- 
polis is not restored* An alHance is entered into* 
s 2 
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yith theTlidbaa state ; and theyoffer tbe Adien^^ 
i{ins Papactum, after they have demolished its 
walls and fortifications* Can you tamely submit^ 
men of Athens ! to such indignities ? Will jrou 
Qot expel such traitors from your presence, suid 
£pom your city ?*' This extraordinary and un* 
expected harangue, wholly disconcerted the Sfpaiv 
tans, and they retired abruptly from the assero* 
bly^ Nicias and others, who were known to isi* 
vour the Lacedsemonian republick, shared their 
disgrace ; and Alcibiadea endeavoured to per*^ 
suade the people to embrace the Argive alliance. 
But, before this was effected, Nicias proposed, 
tiiat be might be sent as embassador to Lacedae*-. 
mon* To this proposal, the assembly immedi- 
ately consented. The instructions, however, 
given to Nicias, by tb^ Athenian people, were 
such, that, upon his arrival at Lacedacmpn, his 
demands were ill received, and he returned ta 
Athens, without obtainingforthecommonwealth, 
or for himself, any one object of his mission. 
A league, offensive and defensive, between the 
Argives and the Athenians, was instantly con- 
cluded, for one hundred years; in which the sev- 
eral independent allies of each contracting power 
were included ; and, by this transaction, Athena^ 
not Lacedsmon, became the head of the Dorian 
states, and of the principal confederacy in Pel* 
oponnesus. 

This alliance, though it did not cancel that 
subsisting between Spatta and Athens, was, nev- 
ertheless, wholly inimical to the former state. 
Though the friends of Alcibiades could not com- 
mend the method, by which he had attained 
4iis purpose, yet they considered it as a master^ 
piece in politicks, to divide and shake all Pel* 
Qponaesus- hj these means, the war Wiould 
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be removed to a ^reat distance Ir6m Ajtbena; 
and if the^ Spartans should be conquerors, sue** 
cess would avail them little ; but if they suffered 
a defeat, Lacedsemon itself would be in danger* 

It might be expected, that the weight of such 
a powerful confederacy should have speedily 
crushed the weakness of Sparta, already enfee* 
bled and exhausted by the former war* But the 
military operations of Greece depended not so 
much on the relative strength of the contending 
powers, as on the alternate preponderance of 
&ction. The Spartans, fearing the confederacy, 
which was united against them, resolved to en- 
deavour to crush the evil at once, and thereby 
intimidate other cities from revolting. A numerw 
ous and formidable army was therefore col- 
lected, and as Pleistoanax had been a promoter 
of the peace of Nicias, the command was given 
to Agis, his more warlike colleague. The Sparw 
tian allies showed unusual ardour in the cause^ 
and mustered all their troops to join the Lace^ 
da&monian army. 

The Argives observed the approaching stormy 
and prepared to resist its force. The Eleana 
and Mantineans joined their troops to the Argives, 
who, without waiting for the Athenian auxilia- 
ries, boldly took the field to oppose the invaders. 
The skilful manceuvres of Agis completely cut 
off their return to Argos; and a battle seemed 
inevitable. But whether the Argive command-* 
ers were disconcerted by the judicious position 
of the enemy, and saw the danger of their situ- 
ation; whether they were touched with com- 
punction, on viewing such numerous bodies of 
men, principally natives of the same country, of 
the same extraction, and speaking the same 
language, about to embrue their parricidal 



hfindslnfkhidf^d blood, is unknown. Certaiify- 
however, it is, that they went privately to Agls^ 
smd pledging themselves to endeavour to pro- 
cure a reconciliation and alliance between Argos 
and Lacedscmon^ upon satisfactory terms to the 
hitter state, prevailed with him to grant, by his* 
sole authority, a truce for four months* The ' 
Lftceda&monian army, therefore, to the astonish- 
ment of every one present, was immediately 
ordered to retreat. 

' B C This measure occasioned universal dis-' 
• * content, which was followed by loud and 
* licentious clamours. The Spartans and' 
their allies compldned, " That, after having as- 
sembled such a body of forces as had scarcely 
ever been seen in Peloponnesus, whose attach*; 
ment to their cause was ardent, and whose 
numbers and courage were invincible ; and, af-' 
ter surrounding their enemies on every side, and 
depriving them of every resource ; the glorious 
hope, or rather certainty of the most complete 
and important victory, was snatched froni their- 
grasp, by the treachery, the cowardice, or the ca- 
price of their general." On the other hand, the 
Argives lamented, thai their numerous enemies, 
inadvertently enclosed between the allied army 
and the garrison of Argos, who might easily 
have been subdued and cut to pieces, should 
have been allowed to escape, by a hasty and im- 
prudent composition ; nor was their resentment 
confined to vain and fruitless complaints. Thie 
publick indignation, apparently stimulated by the 
democratic^ leaders, rose so high, that the 
houses of Thrasyllus and Alciphron were at-^ 
tacked by the most daring and seditio.us of the 
populace. Thrasyllus and his colleague, how- 
ever, saved their lives by fleeing to the prote<^ 



tioti of an altar ; but a decree of the people de- 
dared all their effects confiscated. 

Soon after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenian auxiliaries arrived at Argos. Alcib* 
lades was invested with the character of embas- 
sador to that state. His activity would not fail 
to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athenian interests were concerned* 
His eloquence prevailed over the few, who seem* 
ed desirous of pursuing moderate and pacific 
measures* He reproached the Argives with 
their breach of faithi:owards Athens ; represent* 
od the irresistible and matchless strength of the- 
confederacy ; showed them how peculiarly fa- 
vourable the circumstances were for continuing' 
the war ; and concluded by suggesting, that they 
might now' make an important attempt, with 
a certain prospect of success; To this proposal 
they summarily acceded: and thus encouraged 
by the Athenian embassador, the Argives and ' 
their allies were persuaded to break the truce ^ 
with Sparta* The anny marched to Orchome- 
nus, an ancient and wealthy town of Arcadia* • 
The fortifications of the place were weak ; and 
the people, alarmed by the greatness of the 
force prepared to attack them, and apprehenf^*' 
sive of being overpowered before succours 
could arrive, agreed to a capitulation. 

The Eleans were now urgent, that the com* ' 
bined army should endeavour to recover Lc« 
preum, a district upon their own borders ; but 
the allies paid no regard to their solicitations... 
The Mantineans proposed the much more im« . 
portant acquisition of Tegea; and giving assur- 1 
ance, that they^carried on a coiTespondence with * 
a faction in the town, the Argives and Athen<« : 
iaos concurred with them« The Elean^ were s^ . 



nmch dtss^fod with tlnS' pirdference of tinr 
great concerns of the ccmfederacy to tbeir ownr^ 
particular interests, that they returned home^ 
aad the army proceeded to^ lay siege to Tegea. 
. It was not wttliout indignation, that the Lace- 
dcemonians heard of the submission of Orcho- 
menus, the siege of Tegea, and the open and 
daring infraotion of the treaty. They had been 

' displeased with the truce granted by their gen* 
QraU but whilst peace was the apparent conse-^ 
qiience of the measure, they had confined thdr 
resentment merely tO' expressions of disappro* 
bation. No sooner,- however, did they feel the 
ruinous and disgraceful effects of his miscon* 
(kict, than their indignation became outrageous* 
He was called to an account with a degree of - 
hostile warmth not usual with the Lacediiemo*' 
nians,. They had determined to destroy hi$ 
house, and to condemn him in a fine of severaf 
thousand pounds. But considering his foi*mer 
diligence and service, and the general deport* 
ment of his conduct, he was again received in- 
to favour. His known talents for war recom- 
xneoded him to the command of the army, and 
he promised his countrymen, that his fbture 
services should speedily wipe off the late asper- 
sion from his character. The Spartans, how* 
ever, appointed ten counsellors, without whose 

^ canem*rencehe could not lead the forces beyond 
the Lacedemonian territory. 
^ The whole force of Laconia, with that of the 
allied states, was assembled with great celerity ; 
and as the Spartans were desirous of withdraw- 
ing the Aleves from the siege of Tegea, the 
army immediately marctked to Mantinea* By^ 
tkesd means the enemy were compelled to de-* 
fsod that places or permit it to iaH into the handa • 
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^the La crfw i io tiiana* The Af^ivet sMOMlrew 
their troops from before Tegea^ and-appioached 
the Mantinean froataer. Both armiesf ifrhoae 
ambition or resentment had been so lately dis- 
appointed of an opportiu^y^to display their force^ 
^eagerly .preps»ed for an engagement. 

The ancient custom, previous to the eomi- 
cuencement of a battle, was for the leaders of 
the respective nations to harangue their sc^iem 
in a moving and appropriate speech. The Man* 
tineans were exhorted, valiantly to contend for 
the defence of their eity, and the safety of their 
i^ves and children. The ev^it of this battle, 
4hey were told, would determine the very im- 
portant alternative of domini<m or servitude ; a 
dominion which they had lately assumed over 
^several cities of Arcadia, or a servitude which 
they had already suffered under the galling yoke 
«f Sparta. The Argives were reminded of thfilt 
preeminence they had formevly held in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and which they had lately recovered* 
They were pat rn mind of the long and bloody 
wars carried on for the d^enoe of their liberty 
and property, and to repel the usurpations of a 
powerful and ambitious neighbour. This was 
the same enemy they were now about to attack, 
who had provoked their arms, and whose crimes 
:and injustice, exercised for several centuries, 
they were about to revenge. The Athenians 
heard, and repeated, that it was glorious to 
«aarch at the bead of warlike and faithful allies, 
and to prove they were worthy of the ancient 
renown of Athens. They were inferiour to no 
nation, in point of bravery and courage. Their 
power was unrivalled, and, when they had con- 
i|uered the Laceda&monians in Peloponnesus, 
their dominion would not only be more extent 
«ive, but more secure* 



The Spaifasfi^ sendible that discipline, long 
and care^lly exercised, will give more confid- 
ence to. troops, than the most eloquent and ap- 
.propriate. harangue, briefiy^ exhorted their foi- 
Jo^ers to exert that innate ardour and valour^ 
-which could receive no additional assi^tanc^ 
from the laborious display of useless words.— 
Thus saying, they marched in silent and in per- 
iect order, and moved to the sound of numerous 
flutes, with, their front compact and even, to 
meet the impetuous onset of the Argives and 
.Athenians. Never in Peloponnesus had two 
such numerous and powerful armies been seen 
before. Above a thousand Argives, chosen from 
amongst their noblest youths, had been for a 
long time employed in the constant exercise of 
arms, that they might maintain the honourable 
pretensions of their country. These behaved in 
the bravest manner, while the Athenians proved 
that- they were not inferiour in courage, and that 
the fame their country had obtained for martial 
exploits was justly founded. The Mantineans 
strenuously defended every thing dear and valu- 
able to them. The Eleana, however, having se- 
.ceded from the confederacy, the allied army was 
greatly weakened; and the martial enthusiasm of 
king Agis, aided by the valour of the SpartanSf 
decided the fate of the battle. The allies were 
repulsed, thrown into confusion, and completely 
defeated. Agis, true to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, observed the ancient maxim, which en- 
joined the Spartans to make a bridge for a flee- 
ing enemy ; and therefore pursued the foes no 
farther, than to make the victory sure. In con- 
sequence of this, the killed were not numerous 
in proportion to the numbers engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. The Spartans lost 
three, and the allies eleven, hundred men. The 
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events of this battle riestored the lliBtre of the 
Lacedsmonian character ; and the misfortunes^ 
the misconduct, and the apparent slackness of 
the Spartans, in the course of the war with 
Athens, were no longer attributed to any deg:en- 
ebacy of the people, but to the mismanagement 
of the leaders, and the chance of war. 
• The unfortunate battle of Mantinea strength- 
ened the oligarchical interest in Argos. The 
dread of such another event, and of the conse- 
quences that generally followed the termination 
oif an unsuccessful war in Greece, induced the 
Argives to think of an accommodation with 
Lacedsemon* Accordingly, the popular form 
of government was abolished, the partisans of 
Athens were destroyed, the league with that 
state was abjured, and an alliance offensive and 
defensive entered into with Sparta. During 
the two following years,' however, Argos paid 
dearly for a moment of transient splendour.-— 
,This state underwent three bloody revolutions, 
in which the atrocities committed in the Corey- 
rean sedition seemed to be renewed. I'he con- 
test ended, as in.Corcyra, in favour of Athens 
and democracy. 

. The island of Melos, the largest of the Cy- 
clades, and which lies directly opposite to the 
cape of Malea, the southern promontory of La* 
conia, was next attacked by the Athenian arms. 
This beautiful island, of an agreeable temper- 
ature, and affording the usual productions of a 
fine climate, had early invited the Spartans to 
send a colony thither, which had enjoyed polit- 
ical independence for seven hundred years. Be- 
fore, however, they commenced hostilities, em- 
bassadors were sent, to persuade the Melians to 
surrender, without incurring the punishmeht 
Vol. III. T 
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Which would necessarily fbllow a Tain andfrait* 
less resistance* The Melians would not con* 
sent to join the Athenian alliance, and dedared 
their resolution not to betray, in ah unguarded 
moment, the liberty they had so long maintained. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutralily, and to abstain from an un« 
provoked violence. Tlie embassadors only re*> 
plied by a sarcastick threat, that the Melians, of 
all men, considered the ^ture more certain than 
the past, and that they would grievously lament 
their folly and presumption, in hoping to avert 
and resist the just vengeance of their republick. 
The Athenians, instated by opposition, invested 
the capital of Melos, and blocked it up by sea 
and land. The besieged, having suffered greatly 
by famii>e, made several desperate sallies upon 
the besiegers, seized the Athenian magazines^ 
and destroyed the woi*ks they had raised. They 
were, however, partly by domestkk faction, but 
chiefly by the vfgorous efforts of the enemy^ 
compelled soon after to surrender* The citi- 
zens of Mekys became the victims of a revenge 
Equally cruel and impolitick. All the maJet 
above the age of puberty were put to the sword } 
the women and children were dragged into ser-. 
vitude ; and an Athenian colony replaced the 
unior Lunate Melians ! 

Plutarch, an instructive, but often an inaccur-* 
ate, biograplier, has ascribed the inhuman mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of Melos to the pride 
and ambition of Alcibiades. But more ancient 
and authentick writers, whose silence on this 
part of the subject seem« to exculpate the son 
of Cliivias from this atrocious deed, uniformly 
ivpresent him as the promoter of the expedition 
igainst Sicily ; an expedition unjust in its prin- 
ciples, and unfortunate in its consequences. 
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Before) however, we commence the narratioa 
of those important events, which were the resuljt 
of this expedition, it will be proper to take a 
brief review of the Grecian colony settled in 
g Q Sicily. Corinth had early acquired con- 
1084* *'^^^*^^® reputation and power as a mar- 
* itime state ; and it is universally seen, 
that the improvement of navigation tends to 
discovery, to commerce, and to colonization* It 
produced all these effects upon the Corinthians* 
The coast of Sicily had not been long known to 
them, when they projected a scheme to settle a 
colony of Peloponnesians in that country. Ar«» 
chias, therefore, one of the Heraclidsc, or de» 
scendants of Hercules, was sent with a fleet, and 
had every thing provided for accomplishing the 
enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse, the 
metropolis of Sicily, and, according to Cicero, 
the greatest and most wealthy of all the cities 
possessed by the Greeks. Thucydides, indeed,* 
equals it to Athens, when at the summit of its 
glory ; and Strabo says, that for its advantageous 
Bituation, the stateliness of its buildings, and th^ 
immense wealth of the inhabitants, it was one 
of the most famous cities of the world. It con- 
sisted of three principal divisions ; the islan4, 
which lay on the south side, and communicated 
with the main land by d bridge ; Achradins^, 
which stretched along the sea-coast, and was 
the strongest and most beautiful part of the city ^ 
and Tyche, which stood between Achradina and 
the hill Epipole. It was long subject to the Co- 
rinthians ; but does not appear to have exer- 
cised, for any great length of time after its 
foundation, a democratical form of government. 
As it increased in power, it became proud and 
insolent) and, by degrees, renounced its depend- 
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ence on Corinth* To its emancipation are ow- 
ing the occurrences, which we have to relate. ' 

As the names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will 
seldom occur in the subsequent parts of this 
history, it may be necessary and proper to no- 
tice, in a brief manner, the causes that with- 
drew from the sphere of Grecian politicks a 
fruitful and extensive coast, and an island equalfy 
fruitful and extensive, and much more populous 
and powerful. The Greeks found it -very in- 
convenient to interfere in the affairs of these re- 
mote provinces, on account of their insulated 
situation. And the colonies, being far removed 
from any assistance or protection, that could 
be afforded them from their parent country, 
were frequently obliged to submit to the op- 
pression of domestick tyranny, and to the rav- 
ages of foreign barbarians. ' 

The Cyrenaicans waged alternate war with 
the Lybians and Carthaginians. The tyrant 
Ariston oppressed them. Soon after, however, 
they recovered their civil liberty, but were fre- 
quently compelled to contend for the independ- 
ence of their state. Though often attacked by 
the barbarians, they never submitted to their 
oppression ; and it was not until after the time 
of Alexander, that they were deprived of their 
liberties. The person that first subjected them 
to his dominion was the fortunate general, who, 
in the. division of Alexander's conquests, suc- 
ceeded his master in the government of Egypt. 

The revolutions that happened in the affairs 
of Sicily are much better known. The Syra- 
cusans had been induced, by the assistance 
granted them by the Lacedaemonians for the 
defence of their country, to engage in the Pel- 
oponnesian war. But the CarthagitiiKns having 

/ 
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made sottie formidable descents on Sicily, hf 
iKrhich the safety of the island amd of the capital 
was endangered, the Syracusans were under the 
necessity of recalling their armament from the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians, in order to 
repel the invaders of their country. The Car- 
thaginians had entered into this war for the pur- 
pose of acquiring at once those valuable com- 
modities^ the annual purchase of which had 
drsuned Africa of such immense treasures, and 
also to support the pretensions of Segesta and 
other inferiour cities, at variance with Syracuse* 

Hannibal, tht grandson of Hamilcar, was ap- 
pointed general of the Carthaginiai>s. He com- 
menced operations in the four hundred and 
tenth, which continued, without intermission, 
until the four hundred and fourth, year befofle 
the christian »ra« (Considerable levies Were 
made fix>m the native Italiiuis and Spaniards, 
who naturally envied the splendour and dreaded 
the power of the Greeks, to whose conquests 
and colonies they saw no bounds. The whole 
army, therefore, of Hannibal amounted in the 
spring to tJt^t hundred thousand tnen, who 
were transposed into Sicily in a proportionable 
number of ships. 

It would seem, that the designs of Hannibal 
wera, to possess himself of the inferiour and 
more defenceless cities, before he attempted the 
reduction of Syracuse, which, being naturally 
strong, had been lately fortified by art, and could 
not be taken otherwise than by a blockade. In 
-o n the first campaign, the Carthaginian geii- 

409 ' ^^^^ made himself toaster of Selinus and 

Himera, and most of the inhabitants of 

these places were cruelly put to death by the 

victors. Every one ^ey met, without regard 

T 2 
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to sex or age, was inhumanly killed ; and the 
slaughter was so terrible in the streets of Him- 
era, that the channels flowed with blood* A&^i* 
plundering the temples and hous^^and levelling 
the city with the ground* Hannibal paused three 
.thousand of the captives to be carried to the 
place where his grandfather had been defeated 
and killed by the cavalry of. Gelon, in the grst 
Carthaginian invasion. These miserable wretcl^- 
es were then exposed to the insults. of the bar- 
barians, and sacrificed, by the cruelty of Hanni* 
bal to the manes of Hamilcar. > 

This success emboldened the Carthaginians, 
and revived the design they had always enter- 
tained of subduing the whole island of Sicily, 
They therefore began to make new preparations, 
and committed the whole management of the 
war to the same general ; but he, pleading hi^ 
advanced age, as an excuse for not taking upon 
him the sole command, they joined in commis- 
sion with him Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, and 
a person of the same family. Every thing being 
ready, the numerous and formidable armanognt 
sailed for Sicily, landed on the ^as^ of Agri- 
gentum, and immediately marchffl to that city. 

The Syracusans and their confederate^ had 
sent embassadors to Carthage, to make com- 
plaints of the late hostilities coipmitted/ against 
them by Hannibal, and to persuade the senate 
to forbear sending any more troops into Sicily. 
The Carthaginians, however, having returned a 
doubtful answer to this embassy, the Syracusans 
had made preparations for a defence, and were 
ready to receive the enemy. The Agrigentines 
also, expecting that the attack would first be 
made on their city, had carefully provided every 
thing necessary for sustaining a siege, ^d had 
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fGJiowed the directions of Dexippus^ a Laceds* 
moniaiiy and an officer of great bravery and ex* 
perience* 

Hannibal sent embassadors to the Agrigen- 
tineS) with a proposal either to join his standard, 
or to remain neuter ; and declared that he 
would be satisfied with their conduct, and for* 
bear all hostilities, provided they would agree 
to a treaty of friendship. This offer being re- 
jected, 'the two generals began to lay siege to 
the place. But a plague broke but in the Oar« 
thaginian army, which carried off a great num- 
ber of the soldiers and their general Hannibal. 
This was declared, by the soothsayers, a punish- 
ment; for the injuries and indignities inflicted on 
the dead ; whereupon sacrifices were appointed 
for appeasing th% gods. The Agrigentines ex-, 
pected an army of Syracusans to march to their 
relief, under the command of Daphneus. Ham- 
Hear, having received intelligence of their ap- 
proach, detached all the Iberians and.Campani- 
^ns in his army, together with forty thousand 
Carthlkginians, and commanded them to engage 
the enemy in t^e plains of the river Himera. 
Accordingly the Syracusans were attacked soon 
after they had crossed the river, and as they ad- 
vanced in good order, through the plains, to- 
wards Agrigentum. The contest was fierce and 
bloody, and the victory for some time doubtful. 
At length, however, the Syracusans, being great- 
ly superiour in point of numbers, routed the Car- 
thaginians, and pursued them, with great slaugh- 
ter, to the walls of Agrigentum. On their ap- 
proach to that city, the besiegers fled with pre- 
cipitation to the camp of Hamiclar, pitched upon 
the neighbouring hills. Daphneus followed, with 
an intention of forcing the camp ; but finding it 
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stron{;l3r fbrdfied, he thoiiglit it ttore advisable 
to guaixl the avenues leadinj^ to k with his ea* 
valry, and thereby starve the enemy^ or compel 
thetn to ventttrc an engagement* 

Whilst the numerous army of CarthaginiaiM 
was thus blockaded, and greatly atridtened for 
provision, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transports, 
laden with coni) and all kinds of necessaries, was 
intercepted by the gallies belonging to Hamil<' 
can Agrigentum, being thus deprived of the 
provision sent for its relief, the mercenary sol* 
diers in the city passed over to the enemy ; and 
the inhabitants desponding for want of neces« 
saries, an assembly was convened, and it was 
resolved, that they should abandon the town^ 
and transport themselves to someplace of safety. 
Accordingly, the greater part of the inhabitants 
left the city the next night, and, under the escort 
of the Syracusan army, arrived safe at Geki) 
where they were received with kindness and 
humanity, and plentifelly supplied with neces« 
saries. They had the city of Leontini and its 
ferdle territory afterward granted to them* 

When the Syracusan arm^r was departed, 

Hamilcar marched out of the trenches, and en* 

2 Q tercd the city, but not without betraying 

. * * some fear and suspicion. Those who 

were found in Agrigentum were massa* 

cred, without regarding sex, age, or condition* 

Geliias, a humane and hospitable man, and the 

richest citizen in Agrigentum, whose opulence 

enabled him to lodge and entertain five hundred 

guests, and to supply them with coats and 

cloaks out of his wanirobe ; and ^hose cellars, 

consisting of three hundred spacious reservoirs, 

invited all to be his guests, betook himself for 

protection to the temple of Minerva. Bui whea 
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he understood the universal desolation of his 
eountry, and that the temples were profaned and 
piundered, and those muniered who had sought 
reftige in themi he set fire to the sacred edifice, 
and chose to perish by the' flames, rather than 
fall into the hands of the cruel and merciless foe. 

Near fourscore years before the demolition 
of Agrfgentam, Sicily acquired great renown, 
by resisting more numerous invaders* But the 
efforts of the whole island were then directed 
against the common enemy. Whereas, now, 
amidst the universal danger and consternation 
of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians were dis- 
tracted with domestic factions. Hermocrates, 
whose prudence, valour, and integrity, were 
well known, was the only man able to direct the 
helm in the present tempestuous juncture, and 
he had been banished his country. In the inter* 
val, however, between the taking of Himera and 
Agrigentum, he made a forcible attempt, at the 
head of his numerous adherents, to gain admis- 
sion into Syracuse. But the attempt proved fii- 
tal to himself; and, in its consequences, de* 
stroyed the freedom of his country. Though 
his partisans were . discomfited and banished, 
they soon found a leader qualified to avenge their 
cause, and to punish the ingratitude of the Sy« 
racusans. ." .■'..■ 

Dionysius, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex* 
traction, but unbounded ambition, contrived to 
usurp the sovereignty of his country. He is said 
to have been a man destitute of almost every 
virtue, and possessed of almost every talent ; and 
it was his fortune to live amidst those perturbed 
circumstances of foreign and intestine war, 
which call gr^at and superiour abilities into ac- 
tion, and favour their elevation. Though he 
was caressed by Hennocra^s, more .capable of 
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iippreciattfig his abiltties, than of dtsedvering 
bis dangerous ambition, Dionystus had obtained 
friends in the c^posite faction, whose influeDce 
procured his recal. He distinguished himself 
in a very particular manner, at the battle near 
Agrigentum. He was possessed of greatl>rav•^ 
ciy. His eloquence was unrivalled* In the 
object of his pursuit he persevered with inflex> 
ibility ; but the means of obtaining his purpose 
were various, and suited to the exigency of hia 
affairs. Professing himself a patriot and a lovev 
of his country, he acquired the esteem and affeos 
tion of the people, and employed the authority 
be had over them»to restore his banished friends* 
Many perceived the object he had in view, but 
durst not oppose his proceedings, because he had 
now gained so much popularity, that all resists 
ance would prove not only ineffectual, but iiit 
folve them in certain destruction. 

Soon after this, he had the address to procure 
lumself to be elected commander in chief of thd 
army, with absolute and unbounded authority* 
In order to secure himself si(gainst the change of 
disposition, which he saw many of the Syracut 
sans manifest, when they reflected on what they 
had done, he pretended to be afraid of assassina-* 
tion, during his abode at the castle of Leontinif 
whither he had purposely repaired, and there* 
fore desired that a guard of soldiers might be 
granted him* He requested no more than six 
hundred, but chose a thousand men, whom he 
caused to be completely armed, and flattered 
them with great promises. The mercenary sol" 
diers also were attached to him. With this train 
B. C ^^ entered Syracuse, the citizens of which 
404.* ^^^ greatly alarmed at his approach^ 
They were, however, no longer able to 
oppose Im designs) or dispute, his authority* 
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Thus did Dionyyitti, by Inn cra% «iid daring 
ambition, raise himself to the vovereigiity of the 
greatest and moet opuknt city of Skily. 
' In the mean time) the Carthaginians under 
the command of Hamilcap, having raxed the city 
of Agrigentum, marched with ail their loroes 
against Gela. This city, though indifTerently 
^tified, resisted for a long time an army of 
three thousand men, without receinng assist- 
ance from any of its allies. At length, however^ 
Dtooysius marched an army of fifty thousand 
foot, and a thousand horae to its relief ; but not 
caring to risk a general engagement, he per* 
suaded the inhabitants to abandon their countary, 
as the only means of saving their lives* Ai 
soon as they departed, the Caiihaginians etxter* 
ed the city, and put to death, or crucified, all 
they found in it. Camarina shared the sara^ 
fiite as Gela. The affecting sight of the aged 
*nd infirm, who were obliged, however unablci 
to hasten from two severtJ cities, m one and 
the same country, and all the citieens deprived' 
of their wealth and possessions, raised compas* 
skm in the hearts oi the soldiers^ and incensed 
them against Dienysms* They considered hint 
as acting in concert with the Carthaginians; 
imd, therefore, the Italians, in a body, left his 
camp ami returned home ; while the Syracusan 
cavalry, having attempted his death on l^e march^ 
rode with all speed to their city, blodced up the 
gates, foixred the tyrant's palace, and ransacked 
and plundered all his treasures. Dionysiusy 
suspecting their designs, followed them with al! 
expedition, and having made himself master of 
the city, scoured the streets with his cavalry, 
and put to the sword all that came in his way. 
He even entered the houses of ihose whom he 



susp€^t<d<^:l>e/ho9tik ,u^ bt&ftyranBjr ; tod de-^ 
strpf^d whole foiQilies. together. 

In th.e m^ean time a plague broike out in the 
Carthaginian camp^andHaniilcar, finding him- 
self unable to continue the war, »ent a hei^aid to 
Diony sius to offer terms of peace* These unex- 
pected overtures were very aicceptable to the ty- 
rant. An.d . a peace being concluded between 
the two . contending parties, the Carthaginian 
commander, havii^ lost more than half of his 
men by the plague, which afterv^ard made 
dreadful : havock in Africa, embarked the re<« 
mains of his troops, and sailed for Qarthage. . 
^ During the long and active reign of Dion- 
ysius, he. was generally engaged in war; somer 
times ^ith the Carthaginians, and at other times 
with his disaffected and seditious subjects : but 
he was.uniformly victorious. The Carthaginian 
power in Sicily he greatly diminished,.aixd apr 
peased or intimidated domestick £action. IJjs 
present condition^ however^ he pnly considered 
as a preparation for stil) higher grandeur. Be? 
ing under no apprehensions of the Carthagin- 
ians, h,e turned all his thoughts to the reduction 
of Rhegium, the key pf Italy. His design in 
this was, to reduce under his dominion the G(*e- 
cian cities in that country. Having, therefore, 
laid siege to the city, the inhabitants held out 
for eleven months, against the whole force of 
Dionysius; but for want of provision, were at 
length reduced to the utmost extremity ; till, 
overcome by famine, they were compelled. to 
surrender at discretion. When Dionysius en- 
tered the city, he was astonished and terrified 
at the meagre appearance of the survivors,^ and 
the number of the dead. He collected, howev- 
er^ about six thousand prisQners, whom he sent 



•»6firaciise, v$het% such as were unabk^fo rc« 
deem themseWes wepe sold for slaves^ Bm the 
cruelty of the tjrrant did not end here. He re« 
fiotved ta take revenge on Phyto, the chi«f ina<* 
^strate of the place, by whose brarery and coun- 
sel Rhegium had resisted his efforts for so long 
a tittte* He caused his son to be thrown head- 
long into the sea. The next day Phyto was 
•courged through the city, underwent innufner- 
a^Ie other cruelties, and was also thrown into 
the sea. "* 

- It is probable, that the feeble confederacy of 
the Italian Greeks couM not have prevented the 
conquest of that country by the arms of Diony- 
eius, had not the renewed hostilities of the Car^ 
thaginians, and domestick faction, hindered the 
eiEecution of his designs. This growing storm 
be resisted as successj^illy as before, and trans* 
tnitted to his son the peaceful inheritance of 
the greatest part of Sicily. The fortifications 
of the capital, Dionysius strengthened with won- 
derful art. He enlarged and improved the form 
of the Syracusan gallies. He invented the niil- 
itary catapults*, an engine of war, which he cm- 
ployed very advantageously in reducing the 
towns of Motya and Rhegium. And he not 
^nly defended hts native island against all for- 
eign invasion, but rendered its power formida- 
ble to the neighbouring countries. 

In the intervals of leisure, Dionysius unbent 
his mind with the study of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and especially poetry, and valued him*- 
self highly for the extent of his genius, and the 

• The catapults here mentioned were engines, from 
which vollies of arrows and stones were discharged 
against the besieged. But this word is sometimes used 
■imply for arrows. Set JPotier*e Gree, Jnt, 

Vol. III. V 
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el6qiience of his performances. Philoxenus wa# 
thp only person about 'his courts that attempted 
to undeceive him, and was, therefore, ordered 
to be carried to the quarries, or common prison. 
Being released, however, the next day, Philox- 
enus was again desired to give his opinion of 
some verses, that Dionystus had composed* 
Upon which, Philoxenus immediately cried out^ 
" carry me back to the quarries/' This pleas- 
antry Dionysius took in good part, and told Phi- 
loxemis, that his wit atoned for his freedom. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours of Philox- 
enus to undeceive him, Dionysius still consider- 
ed himself as one of the greatest of poets, and 
therefore sent his brother, Thearides, to the 
Olympic games, to dispute in his name the 
prises adjudged to the muses, and to the char- 
iot-races. The most skilful rhapsodists of the 
age were chosen for reciting his verses. The 
audience was, at first, charmed with the poems 
of Dionysius. But when they considered, not 

. the manner of delivery, but the sense and com- 
position, the rhapsodist was immediately hissed 
off the stage ; and the embassador of the tyrant 
insuked with tlie most humiliating indignities* 
]L.ysias, the celebrated orator, who was then at 
Olympia, pronoimced a discourse, in which he 
ijnaintained, that it was inconsistent with the 
honour of Greece, and therefore improper, to 
admit the representative of an impious tyrant, 
to assist at a solemnity consecrated to religion, 
virtue, and liberty. 

The oration of Lysias gives ground to suspect, 
that the plenitude of Dionysius's power, rather 
than the defect of his poetry, exposed him to the 
censure and derision of the Olympic audience. 

Certain it is^ that having caused a trs^edy* 
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lirhich he had written, to be acted at Athens, in 
the last year of his reign, he obtained a poetic 
trown from the Athenian assembly ; which was 
always considered as impartial in its literary de* 
cisions. 

' It is remarkable, that, with a mind actire, vig^^ 
Orous^ and comprehensive ; with a variety of 
talents, and an accumulation of glory, Diony- 
Sius should be universally held out and branded) 
as the most odious and miserable tyrant that 
ever existed ; the object of terrour in his 
own, and of hatred in after ages. But though 
he was vicious and cruel in some respects, hist- 
ory will bear sufficient testimony, that his char- 
acter was not decisively flagitious. It is prolv 
able, that his situation rendered it artificial ; and 
he is acknowledged to have assumed tbe^ appear- 
ance of virtue* He was always crafty and catiT 
tious. Sometimes, and when it suited his pur* 
pose, he was mild, affable, and condescending. 
At other times, he was the cruel, arrogant, and 
imperious tyrant. It was not until the Syracu- 
sans had provoked his indignation, by insulting 
and maltreating his wife and children during an 
insurrection, that they felt t^ie rigour and cruelty 
of Dionysius. There are two circumstances 
observable in the character of Dionysius, which 
in all probability have excited the indignation 
of the Greek and Roman moralists, and occa-^ 
sioned them to consider him more tyrannical 
i^nd oppressive than he really was. These are# 
the usurpation of the government of a free re- 
publick, and the profession of contempt for the 
religion of his country. The bare suspicion of 
the latter crime had brought to death, as we 
have seen, the most amiable, most innocent, and 
xnostrespected of men. But the impiety, which 



Dioayuos professed, was nothing more than the 
chtkl of his interest, and sometimes the parent, 
of his wit. , 

A celebrated statue of Jupiter be stripped of 
a robe of gold, and observed, that it was too 
heavy in sntnmer, and too cold m winter. For 
a reason not less ingenious, he ordered a statue 
of ^sculapius to be deprived of its golden heard, 
and asserted, that such a venerable ornament ill 
became the son of the beardless Apollo* If, how« 
ever, he deprived the statues and temples of what 
belonged to them, it is certain that he augmented 
the fleets and armies of Syracuse, which were 
successfully employed against the common ene- 
my. Against the general current of satire and; 
Invective, with which the character of this ex- 
traordinary man is treated, it is necessary only 
to mention, that the opinion of Polybi us «nd: 
Scipio Africanus wals, that no maa ever concert-^ 
ed his schemes with greater prudence, and no 
man ever executed them with greater prompti- 
tude and boldness, than Dionysius the elder* 

His son, Dionysius the younger, succeeded, oik 

the demise of his father, to the government of 

Y« p Syracuse. He is said to have exceeded 

*^ ' his father's vices, without possessing hla 
* abilities. The reign of this latter tyrane 
was distracted and inglorious. His disposition 
was mild and temperate, but this proceeded more 
from indolence, than a wise and judicious un- 
derstanding. Dion, who was well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was naturally in^ 
clined to virtue, had a taste for arts and sciencesi 
and was a lover of learning and learned men, 
proposed to correct the mean and imperfect ed« 
iication he had received under his father. The 
young imnce, by the advice of Dion, inviiied 
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Plato to his court. But to correct the rices of 
Dionysius was a task too hard for both Plato and 
DioD. The latter, unable to restrain the ex- . 
cesses of Dionysius, became advocate for the 
people* The former was driven back into Greece* 
by the tyrannical conduct of the prince* But 
the patriotism of Dimi» though it served to inter- 
rupt, did not finally destroy, the tyranny of Di- 
pnysius* The magnanimity of Timoleon, how* 
^ r^ ever, abolished the government of the 
3*48 * ^y^^^ ^^ Siyracuse ; and Dionysius, who 
* was once king of one of the most wealthy 
states then known, became a private person, and 
lived during the rest of his life an exile at Cor- 
inth. Timoleon no sooner perceived himself 
master of Syracuse, than he invited the citizens 
to demolish the castles and citadel, which he 
considered as places fit only for the refuge and 
protection of tyrants* Tii|ioleon having . de- 
molished the forts and palaces, and destroyed 
every vestige of tyranny, enacted many vvisc 
and salutary laws, and settled the city in peace 
aiid tranquillity. He then prepared to carry hia 
arms against the Carthagimans, and gained a 
very considerable and important victory over 
that people, in which thirteen thousand were 
slain, and fourteen thousand of the enemy made 
prisoners* All the baggage and provision, with 
a thousand coats of mail, and ten thousand 
shields, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Timoleon, however, divided amongst the sold- 
iers all the gold and silver plate, and other things 
of value, and reserved nothing for himself beside 
the glory of the victory. He concluded a peace 
with the Carthaginians, in which it was stipula- 
ted, that all the Greek cities in Sicily should be 
set free* 

u 2 



The SfracosaTig cnjejed for die s^oe of 
tweittf years the fruits of TimoleoD's victonea. 
But sfter the death of that general, new tynata 
started up in that, and almost every city of Sici- 
ly, and held a precarious sway under the alter* 
nate protection of the Carthagiiuans and Ko« 
mans. Tiie Syracnsans, »ot forgetfiti of their 
ancient fame, dethroned their usurpers, and taik^ 
joyed considerable intervals of liberty* At 
Q ^ length, however, the Romans gained pos- 
^j. * session of the city. Tiiey had besieged 
' Syracuse for three jrears. Nor would the 
perseverance of Maroelius have prevailed ovier 
ihe bold efforts of mechanical power, directed 
by the inventive mind of Archimedes, had not 
the garrison been corrupted by the gold of the 
Roman getieral, which treacherously delirverod 
«p the city to the enemy* During the sacking 
of Acradina, Archimedes was shut up in his 
closet, and so intentt on the demonstration of « 
^ometrical problem, that neither the tumult 
and noise of the soldiers, nor the cries and lam* 
entations of the people, could divert hts attm^ 
tioo* He was very deliberately drawing hie 
lines and figures, when, a soidter ^entered his 
apartment, and dapped a sword to his throats 
^ Hold, friend," said Archimedes, ^ibroaenioi 
ment, and my demonstration will be Unished*" 
The aoldier^ astonished at the unconcern and 
intrepidity of the philosopher in soch imminent 
danger, resolved to carry him to the proconstiL 
But Archimedes unfbrtunutely taking with him 
a small box of mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, the soldier supposing it contained 
sfl ver and gold, and not being able to resist the 
force of temptation, killed himon the spot. His 
death was much lamented by Marcellusj wht» 
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diQsed bis funeral to be perfecmed with the 
greatest pomp and solemnity, and ordei^ a: 
nMHmment to be erected to his saemory, aooii^ 
those illustcious nteiij who had distingutshed 
themaefares in S^rracuse* 

The passion of this pidk>sopher lor mathemat- 
ical knowledge was so strong, that he devoted* 
fasnaelf entirely to the {ileaaiires of study* This 
gave ocqasion to the report, that he was «0; 
charmed with tftie soothing acn^ of a domestick 
t5rrant,<thal:he neglected the. common concerns 
and ocacupations of Itfe. Every other object he 
despised.; »ad that he might not interrupt hisr 
pnrsasts, he frequently denied himsetf the ne^ 
cessaries of itfc. Hiero» km^ «f Syracuse, .pro>» 
vailed by intreaties on the speculative geometric 
dan, to descend to mechanicfcs; and Archimedes 
consteucted those won^rfoi madiioes for. the 
defence of cities, the effects of which netardedy 
and might, peshapa, have campletely impeded* 
the taking of Syracuse.* He is also said to 
have been the inventor of a sphere of glass, oa 
which the periodical and synodical motions of 
tte stars iuid planets were represented. 

A&er the redoction of Syracuse, most of the 

cities of Sicily irolttntartlysdbmitted to tbe.poweir 

of MarceHufi ; said the whole i^nd became in 

a little time a Roman provifiGe, and was the finrt 

J. p conquest that republiokmade out of Italy* 

198 ^^^^7 ^^ o^ged to the paymentof a 
certain tribute to Rosae ; but was suffer^ 
ed to enjoy its ancient privileges, and to retain 
all its former rights. 

During the time of the invasion of Greece 
bf the forces of Xerxes, the Greek settlements 

• It is not known how those machines were construct* 
«dy or in what mstmer they were employed. « 
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in this island bravelf defended their liberty, and 
asseited their independence ; and the salutary 
union of the princea of Syracuse and Agrigen* 
turn triumphed o?er the amlntion and the re- 
sources of Carthage* Sicily flourished under 
the virtuous administration of Gelon and Ther- 
\^ on ; but the tranquillity of the island was dis-, 
turbed by the dissensions that afterward arose 
between their successors. Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, proved victorious in a long and bloody 
war, during which the incapacity and misfor- 
tunes of the prince of Agrigentum emboldened 
the resentment of his subjects, which his injus* 
tiee and cruelty had already provoked ; and, ex- 
pelling him from his kingdom, they instituted 
a republican form of policy. 

This Hiero was, in the latter part of his lifci a 
model of wisdom and virtue ; and adorned the 
history of Sicily and the age in which he lived* 
The poets Simonides, ^schylus, and Baccfai- 
lides, frequented his court, and paid their hom- 
age to the greatness of his mind rather than of 
his fortune. Pindar has celebrated the magnifi- 
cent generosity of his patron ; and Xenophon» 
who had nothing to hope or fear from the ashes 
of a king of Sicily, has represented Hiero as a 
prince of the most consummate virtue and pru- 
' dence. His successor, however, was a wretch, 
that disgraced both the throne and human na- 
ture; and was expelled from Sicily by the just 
indignation of his subjects, who, forgetting the 
fame of Gelon, and the merit of Hiero, ex- 
changed the odious power of kings for a furi- 
ous democracy. 

Distracted by internal discord, and harassed 
by external hostilities, the Greek settlements 
could not attend to the politicks of Greece ; and 
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ohHged most of the Dodaa stales to becoioai: 
confederates) or rather tributaries* Not satis* 
fied, however, with having reduced these com* 
munities to d^)endenee, they exerted their val<% 
our against the Ionic settlements of Leontiuoiy 
Catana, and Naxos* In the sixth year of the 
Fdoponnesian war, the Leontines sent to. 
Athens, to solicit the assistance of that republick 
against the injustice and usurpationsof Syracuse.' 
The Athenians immediately complied with theic 
request, Mid twenty ships of war were aent to 
the aid of their loiuc brethren. Two years 
afterward, the Leontines again importuned thm 
assistance of Athens ; and that republick was 
about jto engage in t^e war with vigour, whe» 
the Syracusans, alanned at the intrusion of these 
ambitious strangers, promoted a genera] con* 
gress of the states of Sicily. > In ibiS'^onveAtiei^ 
the general interest of the island was regardedn 
and aU parties were engaged to terminate their; 
domestick contests lest the pow^ of Atheoa 
should subvert and destroy their independence*: 
This plan of union, so seasonable and sa^tary«r 
was not, however, of long duration. Leontium 
was soon after taken and destroyed^ its inhafaiu 
ttits were driven into banishment, and the Eges*; 
teans, their confederates, closely besieged by th«^ 
arms of Selinus and Syracuse. The unfortunate 
n ^ communities again sent to in^lore the, 
Jjg • aid of Athens. They pleaded the rights 
' of consanguinity, and addressed not only, 
the passions, but the interest of the Athenians. 
They insisted, that their atties were bound to as* 
sist them by every principle of sound policy*. 
They further urged, that thegrowing greatnessofi 
Syracuse, if notrej^tresaed, would becoa^ afocsar. 
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idable accessbti to the Pelbponti^^ah league ;' 
tnd that, while their Ionian kinsmen were capa- 
We of acting with vigour against the Syracu- 
aans, it was the proper time for undertaking the 
enterprise. That they might add weight to 
these arguments, the embassadors of Egesta, 
gave an ostentatious and a very false description' 
of the wealth of their state, which, they assured 
the Athenians, was capable of furnishing the 
whole expenses of the war. The Athenians, 
however, deemed it advisable to send deputies 
to Sicily, who might inquire into the state of the 
island, and particularly into that^ of the £ges- 
feans. 

Upon the arrival of the embassadors atEgesta» 
that state borrowed the riches of their neigh- 
bours ; which they displayed to the Athenians ; 
and in the spring following, the commissioners^ 
ifeturncd with new ministers from Egesta, who 
brought with them about sixty talents of silver, 
AS a month's pay in advance for sixty triremes/ 
With this money in their hands, which ihey^ 
asserted their state would monthly repeat, they^ 
were introduced into the assembly of the Athe- 
nians. Allured by the extravagant but flatter- 
ing prospects of grandeur, the people of Athens 
held two successive assemblies, in which the 
reasons for and against the Sicilian expedition 
were considered. In the latter the Athenians 
came to a resolution, to raise such a naval and 
military force, that the war might be prosecu- 
ted with vigour and success. 

While, however, they deliberated on the 
means for carrying this resolve into execution,' 
Nicias, who had been appointed with Alcibiades 
and Lamachus tothecommandof the armament, 
omitted nothing which prudence could suggest,'* 
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from this dangerous and fatal design. He urged 
the impossibility of contending with the Spartan^ 
ufid of sending, at the same time, so great a bodf 
of forces in Sicily. He expatiated on the mad* 
ness and folly of attempting to subdue so popu^- 
lous and powerful an island) when. they had not 
been able to reduce Greece* The assembly, 
he saidvought not to be moved by the argument^ 
and entreaties of which the Egesteans had made 
use, heightened as they were by resentment and 
misery* In short, the question, he asserted, 
ought to be again debated ; the decree that had 

gissed, be rescinded; and the cause of the 
gestians be forever abandoned by the Athen- 
ians. 

This discourse called up Alcibiades, who held 
an opinion diametrically opposite to what Nicias 
had proposed. The undertaking which be ad- 
vised, he said, was founded in justice and pru- 
dence, and no reasonable objection could be 
made s^ainst it : The Egesteans and other con- 
federates would furnish the expenses of the war ; 
and the danger could not be great, because Si- 
cily, however extensive, populous, and powerful 
was inhabited by different nations, who had 
never been exercised in the discipline requisite 
for obtaining victory, and were without arma^ 
devoid of patriotism, and incapable of union. , 
The assembly murmured their applause of 
the sentiments of Alcibiades, ratified the decree 
they had already passed, and testified greater 
alacrity for the war than before. Nicias per- 
ceived the violence of the popular current ; but 
he determined to make one last, though ineffec- 
tual effort, to resist the torrent of publick opin- 
ion, and to bring the Athenians to a due sens^ 
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^f the danger and difficulty oi the entetpriae* 
The success of an invader, he observed, gcncr- 
^\y depended on the force and rapidity with 
which his first impressions were made. By 
these means, the confidence of friends was con* 
firmed, and the terrour and dismay of enemies 
were excited. If the Athenians were determin* 
ed to inirade ^cily, in spite of the dangers and 
^fficuhies that would attend the undertaking, 
they ought to remember, that the utmost vig<- 
our would be requisite for carrying their designs 
into execution* They would have to contend 
with seven large and powerful cities, against 
which no naval armament would be sufficients 
Great numbers of [nkemen, with a proportional 
number of archers and cavalry, could not render 
the invasion successful. The towns in Sicily must 
•be stormed or besieged ; workmen, with all kinds 
of implements necessary for this kind of war&re, 
must be collected, and transported to an island, 
from which, for four months in the year, even a 
messenger could not be sent to Athens.* To 
colte<^t and transport such an immense mass of 
war, required great ardour and perseverance ; 
but, if the Athenians did not pursue the most 
Tigorous and decisive measures, for rendering 
the invasion of Sicily prosperous and successful, 
or should they presume to make the attempt with 
a less force than he had supposed adequate to 
the purpose, he would decline the command, 
and they mtist elect another general in his 
room* 

' This last attempt of Nicias to deter his coui>- 
trytiken from their mad design, by magnifying 
-the dangers and (fifficulties to which the enter- 

• This proves the miserable state of navigatidn at 
that period. 
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prise was liable^ produced a quite different ef* 
feet from what he proposed to himself. The ol>- 
stacles, which he affirmed it wQuId be difficult oc 
impossible for Athens to surmount, only served 
to animate the courage of the assembly. The 
generals were directed by a decree of the 
people, to raise ^uch sums of money v and levy 
$uch a body of forces, as they might suppose 
sufficient for ensuring success. The domestick 
strength of Athens, however, was not equal to 
the undertaking. They sent, therefore, to de- 
mand the assistance and supplies of their several 
dependent states, and to summon the reluctant 
aid of their more warlike allies. Corcyra wa$ 
appointed to be, the general rendezvous of the 
Grecian fleet. The levies were carried on at 
Athens, and in the confederate cities, with sp 
much success and expedition, that in a few days 
the proposed number of troops was completed^ 
and the gallies manned and fitted for sea. 

Such were the general expectations on raising 
this great and powerful armament, that the hopes 
and ardour of all ranks can scarcely be con- 
ceived. The aged supposed, that nothing coujd 
withstand or resist such a numerous and well 
equipped force. The young eagerly seized the 
opportunity of gratifying their curiosity and 
love of knowledge, in a distant navigation, and 
of sharing the honours and dangers of so glori- 
ous an enterprise. The rich embraced the 
means of displaying their magnificence and li- 
berality ; and thevpoor rejoiced, that the success 
of this , expedition would procure for them the 
materials of future ease and happiness. In com- 
pleting the levies, the greatest difficulty appear«> 
ed in deciding amongst those that solicited to 
%erve, to whom the preference of valour and 

Vol. II L X 
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merit belonged ; and the whole compliment of 
forces, intended to be employed by sea and \andy 
was composed of men chosen for the purpose* 

Socrates was the only person, who dared open- 
ly and boldly to deliver his opinion, to condemn 
the expedition, and to predict the future mis« 
fortunes and disgfraces, that would attend it* 
The authority and sentiments of the sage phi- 
losopher, however, could not damp that uni- 
Tersal ardour and enthusiasm, that had seized 
all ranks and degrees of persons ; and which not 
even the anniversary festival of Adonis, a sacred 
and melancholy rite, had been permitted to check 
or interrupt. This solemnity inauspiciously hap* 
pened a few days preceding the embarcation. 
The dreary ceremony was performed through 
the streets of Athens ; spectres appeared in &- 
neral robes ; the domes and temples resounded 
with loud and lamjcnting vociferations ; and the 
Grecian matrons, tearing their dishevelled hair$ 
and beating their naked bosoms, bewailed i^ 
mournful strains the untimely death of AdoniS) 
the lover and the favourite of Venus. 
Q ^ All the citizens enrolled for the expe-^ 
*. * dition appeared eariy on the morning of 
* the day appointed for the embarcation. 
The whole city accompanied them to Piraeus* 
The Athenians were divided between hope and 
fear, when they reflected on so great a propor- 
tion of the strength of Athens, in which every 
one bad a friend or relation, committed to the 
uncertainty of the elements, and the chance of 
war. But no sooner were the men put on boards 
and the fleet prepared to get under way, than 
the trumpets sounded, as a signal of silence^ 
Immediately prayers were offered up to the gods . J 

with great solemnity ; and the numerous specjta- i 
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ton a^H the skort answered with «oreftpoind<- 
ifOg vow^s. Dbatiotts were then poured out, in 
goblete of silver and gold* This ceremony be'- 
kig performed, triumphant ptbans were sung in 
fan chorus ; and the whole fleet moved to £gt« 
na, thence to take its departure for Corcyra. 

When the whole armament of the Athenians 
and their alKes had arrived at Ckiixyra, it con^ 
tisted of one hundred and thirty-four ships of 
war, with -a proportionable number of transports 
and tenders. The heavy armed troops amount* 
ed to five thousand, to which were added a suf- 
ficient body of sling^rs and archers. The wholt 
military and naval strength of this expedition 
may be computed at twenty thousand men. 

With this powerful host, had the Athenians 
attacked the Syracusans in thdr present secu*^ 
rity, and ignorance of the armament coming 
ngainst them, there would have been a greater 
probability, that the enterprise, adventurous and 
imprudent as it certainly was, might have been 
ancces^l. But the Grecian mariners, unac* 
customed to make long voyages, would not have 
been prevailed on 4o trust so great an armament 
wk the wide expanse of the Ionian sea. They» 
therefore, determined to coast along the eastern 
ahotres of Italy until they reached Messina, and 
then to cross the strait for Sicily. That they 
miglit execute this design with the greater safe^ 
ty, three ships were dispatched to the Italian and 
l^cilian shores^ to inquire which of the cities 
would give them a reception, and afterward to 
rejoin &e fleet as soon as possible, and acquaint 
the commanders with the information they had 
been able to collect. 

After crossing the gulf, and making the Japy- 
"pBXk promontory without any disaster) they di»- 
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persed to seek supplies around the bay of Tarcnr 
turn ; but not a single town would admit them 
iirithin its walls, or even furnish them, for moneys 
-with the necessaries of life* The towns ofTa'- 
rentum and Locris would not grant them the 
use of their harbours, and refused even to supply 
them with water. At length ,^ the whole fleet 
•reassembled at the port of Rhegium, without 
accident. The magistrates of Rhegium allowed 
them to purchase the commodities, of which they 
were in immediate need ; but cautiously denied 
•them admittance within their walls. Alcibiades, 
however, strongly remonstrated against this con- 
duct, and exhorted them, as a colony of Eubcea, 
to assist their brethren of Leontium, to aid and 
defend whom the Athenians had fitted out this 
expedition ; but his remonstrances were vaiti 
'and ineffeclual. 

• In the mean time, the three Athenian ships 
had sailed as far. as the Egestean territory, and 
rejoined the fleet in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought information, that the inhabitants 
of Egestia, notwithstanding the boasted accounts 
of their, riches, were poor, and had grossly des- 
ceived the commissioners, sent by the Athenian 
government to inquire into the real slate of their 
treasury. This disagreeable intelligence, and 
the unexpected reception they had met with 
from the cities op the Italian coast, induced the 
Commanders to call a council of war, to consider 
how they should act in this matter. The opin- 
ion of Nicias was, that the Egesteans ought to 
be supplied with such a number of ships . only, 
the charges of which their treasury was able to 
defray ; and that the^thenian fleet, after having 
settled, by arms or persuasion, the quarrels 
^rnong them, and exhibited to the Sicilians their 
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ability and readiness to aid and protect their al- 
lies, should return to Athens. 

Alcibiades, who had formed his plan of pro- 
cedure, and whom a slight disappointment could 
not deject, declared, that it would be disgraceful 
to the Athenian republick, to dissolve so great 
an armament, without having performed some 
exploits worthy of the vast preparations ; that 
they should solicit the cities of Sicily to a con- 
federacy against Syracuse and Selinus ; and at- 
tack the former if it refused to restore the Le* 
ontines ; and the latter, if it did not conclude a 
peace with the Egesteans* Lamachus, much of 
a soldier, and little of a politician, differed from 
both his colleagues. He said, that what ap« 
peared to him the most prudent and likely meas-* 
ure to be pursued was, to sail directly for Syra* 
cuse, and lay siege to the city, while yet in a 
state of impromptitude and surprise, and before 
the inhabitants had time to prepare for their de- 
fence. And, if they immediately attacked Sy- 
racuse, it would not only be the first, but the 
last city, which they would have occasion to be- 
siege in Sicily. 

This advice, ii^ich does honour to the abil- 
ities of Lamachus, was rejected by both the 
other commanders ; and the opinion of Alcib- 
iades prevailed. The fleel now sailed from 
Rhegium, to execute the plan which had beeii 
formed, and to promote, if possible, a confed- 
eracy of the Sicilian cities against Syracuse. A 
considerable detachment was sent to examine 
the fortifications and strength of that city, and 
to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to aB 
the captives within its walls. 

Naxos was persuaded to accept the affiance 
^ Athena. Thence Alcibtades proceeded to 
x2 
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Catana-; but the prevalence of the Syracusan 
party in that place procured, at first, a refusal 
even to treat with the Athenians. The Cata- 
neans, apprehensive, however, of the Athenian 
armament, or of a faction among themselves^ 
consented, at length, to admit Alcibiades to a 
declaration of his proposals in the general as- 
sembly. The forces were therefore disemback-' 
ed, and ordered to remain without the gate of 
the city. The artful Athenian transported the 
people of Catana with his eloquence. While- 
he was speaking, the citizens flocked from every^ 
quarter, to hear a discourse purposely protract* 
cd. Some of the Athenian soldiers, observing 
a gateway unguarded, burst into the tou n, and 
became masters of the city. The sight of these 
inen, in the place where the assembly was held» 
made the Cataneans believe, that the town was 
betrayed, by the party in opposition to Syracuse* 
Some, therefore, of those who favoured the Sy* 
racusans, hastily, but silently, withdrew. The 
rest, fearing the dreadful consequences and ca- 
lamities, that generally attended the weaker par- 
ty of those who promoted factions in Grecian 
cities, concurred in a decree, which was speed- 
ily proposed, that tbe Cataneans should conclude 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Athens* 
It was soon apparent, that the scheme of Al- 
cibiades, to strengthen the Athenian interest. by- 
negotiation, was justly and extensively founded. 
A faction in Camarina, encouraged by what had 
happened in Naxos and Catana, and awed by 
the strength of the Athenian armament, sent to 
request assistance for attempting a revolution. 
The fleet accordingly sailed to.thatplace;.but 
it was found, that the innovators had been too 
hasty in their measures, and that the project 
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wa9 not suiBciently ripe for execution ; an Athen- 
ian party, however, still remained in Camarina*. 

The fleet, proceeding to Catana, discoveced 
there the SaUminian galley, appropriated to- 
purposes of sacred and solemn ofHce« ' By this 
ship^ Alcjbtades was informed, that the Athen- 
ian people had ordered his immediate retumt 
to Athens, in order to stand trial for his life. 

The cause of this we find in the subsequent 
incident. The night preceding the sailing of 
the armament for Sicily, the numerous statues 
of Mercury, erected ii> tlie streets of Athens, as 
boundaries of different edifices and tenements, 
"vjrhere thrown down, broken, and defaced. Only 
one. large and beautiful image of the god, which 
was called. Andocides, because it stood before 
the house of the orator of that name, had been 
saved from the general wreck. This insult, tbi9 
a^ct of impiety, was at first. ascribed to the 
wicked and sacrilegious contrivances of the 
Corinthians, that they might deter the arma- 
ment from sailing to the relief of Egesta. The 
enemies of Alcibiades^ however, succeeded in 
making the people believe, that he had been 
guilty of this atrocious deed ; for, on the evi- 
dence of slaves, he was accused of having treated 
with rude familiarity other adored images of 
the gods, and was therefore most likely to be 
guilty of this sacrilege. 

During the terrour which these accusatioi^s 
produced in the minds of the Athenians, it hap- 
pened that some movements in Boeotia occa- 
sioned a small body of Peloponnesians, to march 
^ward the isthmus of Corinth. This circum- 
stance jseeined to justify suspicion, and redpu- 
bled fear. Ajadrocles, and other artful dema- 
gogiieS} persuaded the Atheiufli^ that the pro* 
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famtion of the my steries, the defacing of the 
statueS) and the movements of the Lacedsmon- 
iair army) all tended to indicate a conspiracy 
to demolish the present form of govemmenty 
the preservation of which, ever since the expul- 
sioB of the Piststradids, had been an object of 
universal and anxious regard* 

The eloquence and address of Alcibiadea 
were boldly and instantly employed in defending 
himself against the dialignity of his enemiesy 
and these charges of impiety and treachery ; 
while the soldiers and sailors, who were eager 
for the expedition against Sicily, Interceded for 
him ; and the Argives and Mantineans refused 
to leave the Athenian coast, unless Alcibiades 
was permitted to accompany them* These 
eombinations in his favour disappointed the 
present hopes, but did not disconcert the future 
project, of his enemies. They perceived, that 
Were he brought to a trial at this time the pop- 
ulace would set him atiiberty* They therefore 
urged, that Alcilxades might be permitted to sail 
tor Sicily, where his presence wouldl>e so mucli 
wanted; and that, after his return home, he 
should either vindicate his innocence, or suffer . 
Ihe punishment of guilt* Alcibiades perceived 
the drift of his enemies in acting in this manner, 
and testified his reluctance to leave behind him 
such materials for malice ; but was obliged to 
comply with the publick wish- 
No sooner, however, was Alcibiades removed 
from Athens, than the people were continually 
convened, to ccmsider of, and inquire into, the 
violation of the st atues* Every one was de^rous 
that his personal enemies should be found trait- 
et^ and criminals against the atate. Resentment 
was invited to accuse them hlsefy* A decree of 
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the asseiiiblf was passed, by which rewards were 
offered to those who should' discorer the guilty, 
and even to the guilty themselves, that would 
give up their accomplices. Among the persona 
on whom suspicion fell, and who had been seized 
^nd put in prison, was Andocides, a profligate 
and impious person, before whose house the 
statue of Mercury had escaped the general de- 
struction. Andocides, in order to avoid the 
punishment for which his character had marked 
him out, like a true villain, turned informer ; 
and denounced many persons as guilty of the 
mutilation of the statues* The persons whom 
he named were either banished or put to death*. 
The absent, among whom was Alcibiades, were 
recalled, in order to stand their trial. They did 
not obey, however, the commands which had 
been transmitted by the Salaminian galley. Al** 
cibiades, to escape the fury of the storm, first 
fled to Argos; but being inforpied that the 
Athenians had promised a reward to any one 
who should^ apprehend him, he finally took re- 
fuge in Sparia* It was here that his active and 
enterprising genius seized the opportunity to^ 
advise and to promote measures, which, while 
they gratified his private resentment, occasioned 
the ruin and subversion of his country. 

It was soon apparent, that the removal of Al- 
^ cibiades occasioned a languor and delay in the 
operations of the expedition against Sicilyt La- 
machus, whose character was warlike and daring* 
was compelled, on account of his poverty, to be 
subject to the wealth, eloquence, and authority, 
of the timid and cautious Nicias. Instead of 
attempting any thing against Selinus or Syra* 
cuse» the possession of the colony of Hyccara, 
a small and inconsiderable town of the Sican- 
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iatiB) Aittf -Contented bin* He rufttged^ -oi^ 
laod under ooniribution, «oine places of lem 
■ole; amd obtained thirty diousafkd pounds «teis 
Mug frau >^be figesteans towards defraying th^ 
expenses of Che war. This sum) with liie bootf 
ooHeoted from the <cfties in Sicily, might, indeed* 
be of «ome service, but could not compensa!te 
for the unsuccesidttl attemprts against Hybhi 
and fMmera, and the inactivity and delay at 
NasDOT andCatana. 

The Athenian troops murmured at these ^- 
atory and ignoUe proceedings. Nicias, there- 
fcre, contrary to the timid caution of his dipo* 
Mtion, wasoibligedto comply with the demands 
flf die Athenians, and to make greater and more 
Tigorous exertions. Syracuse was now intended 
as the object of his attack ; and, as diis city 
formed the main obstacle to their ambition, and 
the reduction would seem to decide the fate not 
only of Sicily, but of the Italian and AfHcaii 
coasts, this attempt might weD kimuhite emu* 
ladon and provoke energy. 

'VS^ien the Sjrracusans were first informed of 
Hie powerful armament fitted out against them> 
they despised, or pretended to despise, the ru» 
Hiour, and considered it as an idle tale, inyented 
to amuse and deceive the people* But when the 
fleet arrived at Rhegium, dieir scepticism was at 
an end. Hermocrates, one of the principal per- 
sons in the place, now persuaded the people toi 
provide against a danger, which their presump- 
tion and folly had hitherto represented as imag* 
inary and chimerical* When they received in- 
telligence, that the Athenian armament had 
reached the Italian coast, and they beheld this 
numerous and powerful fleet stretching alon^ 
' the shores of Sicily, and ready to make a descent 
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611. tiie defenceless island, they were struck with 
consternation and dismay. From the height of 
presumption and security, they plunged into the 
Viost abject fear and dejection ; while Hermo- 
cirates, who was not less pradent in prosperitjr 
than intrepid in danger, could scarcely animate 
the minds of his countrymen, and in^ire the 
requisite resolution to attempt a resistance* 

They were, however, at length prevailed oa 
to prepare their arms, equip their fleet, gnrrisonf 
their towns, and summon their allies to assist 
them. These necessary preliminaries were at 
length carried on with ardour and persevering 
activity ; while the tardy operations of the en<* 
emy not only served to remove the fear and de- 
jection, which had at first overwhelmed the 
minds of the Sy racusans, but to restore them to 
their long lost vigour and intrepidity* Thejr 
appointed fifteen generals, whom they desired 
to lead them instantly against the Athenians at 
Catana. The chiefs, however, did not think it 
prudent: and safe to comply' with the request of 
the troops ; but parties of horse were sent out, 
to beat up the quarters of the enemy, to inter- 
cept their convoys, and repel their advanced 
posts* In these incursions, the Syracusans 
would 'frequently approach the main body of the 
Athenians^ and, insulting them with taunting^ 
and sarcastiok language, ask, Whether the boast- 
ed lords of Greece had left their native countryi 
that tbey might settle at Catana* 

'Hiough provoked at these indignities, and 
excited by the resentment and resolution of hit 
troops, Nicias would neither hazard an engage* 
ment in the plain, nor march against Syracuse* 
He therefore formed a stratagem, which he hoped 
immld in.some meaaure .divide the difficulties waA 
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daogers of the enteirprise. A Catanean under^ 
took to go over to the enemy as a deserter from 
his native city. This man pretended to the Sf* 
racusans, that a numerous and powerful bodf 
of the inhabitants of Catana, weary with the dis- 
graceful yoke of the Athenians, longed to takfe 
up arms, and to repel the invaders of their coun^ 
try. He observed, 4hat if the Sy racusans would 
join and assist this body of Catanean s, the de- 
sign could scarcely fail of success ; for the Athen- 
ians were extremely remiss in their military 
dutjes ; their posts were forsaken, and . their 
fleet was left unguarded. The people of Syra- 
cuse, therefore, were persuaded to appoint a day 
on which they would attack the city ; and the 
artful Catanean returned home, to revive the 
hopes, and confirm the resolution^of his pretend- 
ed associates. 

On the day appointed by the inhabitants of 
Syracuse for assaulting the Athenians in Catana, 
Nicias sailed with his whole armament. They 
had marched already with this view to the plain 
of Leontium, when the fleet of Athens arrived 
in the great harbour, the troops were disembark- 
ed, and a camp was formed without the western 
wall of the city of Syracuse. In the mean time 
the cavalry of the Syracusans, having proceed- 
ed to the walls of Catana, discovered that the 
Athenians had departed. Their infantry, being 
informed of this, marched back with all expedi- 
tion, to protect the city of Syracuse. The war- 
like youths having thus returned, and being join- 
ed by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Camarina^ 
it was determined, without loss of time> to attack 
the hostile encampment. 
• Only a few days had elapsed before the Aihetk^ 
ians and Syracusans prepared to engage. The 
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Stmxi/tT vdied en their supeiiour dilBciplirie and 
habitual Tictory ; the latter, on their courage and 
numbers. The Syracusans formed their troops 
sixteen, and the Athenians eight, deep* The 
latter, however, kept a body of reserve in the 
-camp, which was ready to engage on the first 
signaL Nicias, having harangued his troops, led 
ihem towards the enemy; the priests brought 
forth the accustomed sacrifices ; and the trum^ 
pets sounded to engage* 

Dreadful and fiirious was the attack, which 
continued with perseverance for several hours. 
Every thing that could animate and impel to 
great and vigorous exertions, inspired the minda 
of the combatants. The Syracusans fought in 
•defence of their country, their liberty, and in* 
jdependence ; and the Athenians were no less 
strongly impelled bj resentment and ambitious 
prospects. The battle, however, was still doubt* 
f«l, when a tempest suddenly arose, accompanie4 
with tremendous peals of thunder. The Athen- 
ians were unconcerned at the event ; but the 
iSyracusans, struck with consternation and dis*- 
may, were broken and put to the rout. Nicias 
restrained the troops from the pursuit, lest % 
body of cavalry belonging to the enemy should 
assault them when in disorder. The Syracu- 
sans lost tvfo hundred and sixty men, and the 
Athenians only fifty. The former took refuge in 
the city ; and the latter returned to their camps. 

The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
employed the dangerous activity, and gratified 
• the impetuous ardour of the Athenian troops, 
but did not in any essential degree contribute 
to facilitate the conquest of Syracuse ; and, 
without more powerful assistance, Nicias began 
■t» despair* of beiQg able to storm ^e place, or to 
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take it by siege. Soon after this successftil oflhr 
set, the Athenian fleet returned to Naxos and 
Catana to winter there ; and Nicias expected 
that the inferiour states of Sicily would now 
more readily submit, or render assistance. Em- 
issaries were sent to Tuscany, in which some 
Grecian colonies had been founded ; embassad* 
ors were likewise dispatched to Carthage, the 
enemy and the rival of Syracuse* The messen- 
gers sent to Athens returned with three hun- 
dred talents, and several troops of cavalry ; and 
the Egesteans provided them also with a rein- 
forcement of horse and all kinds of provision. 

While the Athenians were thus preparing for 
the attack of Syracuse, the citizens of that place 
exerted equal vigour in providing for their de- 
fence* Instead of fifteen, they appointed three 
generals, Hermocrates, HeracUdes, and Sicanua. 
These commanders wereinvested with unlimited 
•power, according to the exigency of affairs.--^ 
They dispatched embassadors to Corinth, and 
also to Lacedsemon, to implore their assistance 
against an enemy that aimed at no less than the 
sovereignty of all Greece. The Syracusans re- 
ceived a very favourable reception at both places, 
and especially at Spaita, where AlcilMades en- 
forced their request with all his credit and elo- 
quence. At his persuasion, Gylippus, an able 
and experienced officer, was appointed to com- 
mand the reinforcement destined for Sicily ; and 
troops were raised with a design to invade the 
Attic territory, and thereby make a powerful 
diversion in that part, in favour of the Syracusans. 

The importance of Camerina, on the southerti 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in the mean time, the 
attention of Nicias and of Hermocrates. The 
Camerineans had given a very feeble and reluo- 
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[ taat assistance to their aHies of Syracuse; and 

both parties were desirous of attaching them 
to their interest. They dreaded, however, the 
distant ambition of Athens, and the neighbour- 
ing hostility of Syracuse ; and requested that 
they might be allowed to preserve a strict and 
impartial neutrality between the contendiug par- 
ties. By these means they hoped to avoid the 
Eesentment of either of the two, and> nevertho*- 
less, defeat the intentions of both* 
; Before any supplies from Greece couldreach 
^ p Syracuse, Nicias, leaving his winter quar- 
. ' * ters, set sail for that place^ and arriving 
' there in the night, before the inhabitants 
oflhe city were aware of his departure from Ca- 
tana, possessed himself of the important post of 
]^pipole« The Syracusans, being quickly in- 
formed that the Athenians had surprised that 
place, immediately attempted to dislodge them. 
A fierce conflict ensued : tumultuous valouri 
however) could not overcome steady discipline. 
I The Syracusans were compelled to retreat with 

the loss of three hundred men ; and the near 
refuge of their walls prevented a still greater 
slaughter. Encouraged by this success, Nicias 
began to execute the plan he had formed 'for 
conquering the city. It was intended to sur- 
round the besieged place by a wall from Epipole 
to the sea, on each side ; to the Trogilian port 
on the north, and to the great port on the south. 
When these circumvallations should be com- 
pleted, Nicias expected that his numerous fleet 
would be able to block up the harbour. As the 
necessary matenals had been provided during 
the winter, the work rose with such rapidity, 
that the Syracusans were not less astonished than 
terrified. Their former, as well as their recent 



defeat, deterred them from agaiti rldtiftg tg^Dh 
vral engagement ; but, hy the advice of Her* 
mocrates, they raised walls, which traversed and 
interrupted those of the Athenians. Thp work* 
i^en, urged by imminent danger, forwarded the 
Work with great activity j the hostile bulwarks 
approached each other; frequent skirmishes 
happened, in one of which the brave and enter* 
prising Lamachus lost his life ; but the Athen- 
ian troops were again victorious* 

The circtimvallation was at length completed* 
and the town blocked up oh all sides. The ca» 
tials that conveyed water into the city were in- 
terrupted, and by these means Syracuse was 
greatly distressed. The inhabitants, seeing them* 
selves on the brink of ruin, and no hopes of re-^ 
lief, began to think of a capitulation* Accords 
ingly an assembly was convened to propose and 
settle the articles, which circumstances seemect 
to require should be sent to Nicias. While, how* 
^lever, they deliberated on the execution of thi» 
measure, a Corinthian galley, commanded by 
Gongylus, entered the harbour. All the citi* 
zens crowded aroqnd the Corinthian, that thef 
might learn the design of his voyage, and the 
intentions of their Peloponnesian allies. Gon« 
gylus acquainted them, that they might sooiv 
expect a speedy and effectual relief to their be* 
sieged city. He informed the Syracusans, that 
the Corinthians had warmly espoused the cause 
ef their kinsmen, and most respectable colony ; 
and had fitted out a very considerable armamenti 
Whicn might be looked for every hour. The 
Spartans, alsoj^had joined a small squadron to 
the ships from Corinth, and the whole arma* 
ment was conducted by Gylippus, a Lacedaemon* 
ian, and an officer of great abilities ande}^rience# 



The joy wbich this unexpected intelligence 
diffused in the city, is incredible. The Syracu- 
sans proceeded from one extremity to another* 
Instead of capitulating, they prepared to make 
sallies upon the enemy, thatGylippus might have 
a better opportunity for entering the city. Soon 
after, a messenger arrived from the Spartan 
commander himself. He had landed his troops 
on the western coast of Sicily, that the Athen- 
ians might not intercept his passage ; and ap« 
proached Syracuse on the side of Epipole, where 
the line of contravallation was yet unfinished^ 
with several thousand men* 

The transverse wall was extended with the 
greatest diligence ; and Nicias having fortified 
himself in the castle of Labdalus, Gylippus drew 
up his army under the walls, and sent a heral^ 
to inform the Athenian general, that he would 
only allow him five days to embark his troops, 
and to leave Sicily. To this message Nicias did 
not condescend to return an answer. Gylippus, 
therefore, attacking the fort, stormed it, and put 
all the Athenians found therein to the sword. 
Nicias, perceiving the necessity of bringing the 
war to a speedy and decisive conclusion, offered 
battle to the Spartan and Syracusan army. Gy« 
lippus did not decline the engagement. In the 
first action, the Athenians were victorious. This 
was principally occasioned by the unfavourable 
situation of the Syracusan forces, who had been 
imprudently posted in the narrow defiles between 
the two walls, which rendered their cavalry and 
archers unserviceable. The magnanimity of 
Gylippus led him to acknowledge this errour* 
and declare, that he, and not the troops, had been 
the cause of this defeat. The next day he drew 
up his forces in a more advantageous posture* 
T « 



The Atheniaits were now repidacd) thrown itHo 
confusioQy and pursued to their camp ; and Gj* 
lippus obteined. a very considerable victory. 

This success of the Spartan general produced 
the most importaht consequences. The Syra-^ 
cusans extended their works beoynd the circum* 
▼allation, insomuch that} unless the Athenians; 
forced the rampails, they could not hope ta 
block up their city. While the besiegers -main* 
tained the superiority of arms over their ene« 
mies, the neighbouring territory had abuadantlf 
supplied them with every necessary ; but no 
sooner was their defeat known^ th|in every place 
was alike hostile, and provision could not be pro* 
cured without the greatest di&cuky* - The sold* 
iers that went out in quest of wood and water 
were unexpectedly attacked by the enemy's cavw 
airy, or by the reinforcements which daily ar« 
rivv-I froih every quarter^ to the assistance of 
Syracuse ; and the army was soon obliged to de^ 
pend for every necessary supply on the uncer^ 
tain bounty of the Italian coast. 

Nicias, finding his troops dwindling away in 
proportion as those of the enemy increased, be* 
came greatly disheartened, and dispatched ft 
^ery desponding letter to the Athenians. He^ 
honestly, and without disguise, described and 
lamented the misfortunes and miseries of the 
army* Great numbers of the slaves deserted t 
Uie mercenary troops, that fought only for pay 
«id subsistence, saw the reasonableness of pre* 
ferring the more secure and lucrative service of 
the Syracusans* The Athenian citis&ens, tired of 
the war, and of the hardships to which it sub* 
jected them, left the care of the gallies to unex* 
perienced persons.^ Nicias frankly confessed hi4 
injJialitjr to check theaediBosdtrs i aad obaerveii^ 
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thftf the A^htfifians to whom h^ wrote^ wer« 
equally competent to judge how cUfiBcult it wa9' 
to govern the licentious disposition of domestick 
troops* Finally, he exhorted the assembly to 
recal the forces immediately, or, otherwise, to 
tend, without delay, a second armament, not less 
powerful than the first* 

This letter made a great impression on th# 
minds of the Athenians. They chose Demos- 
thenes add Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiades 
and Lamachos in the command* The latter 
sailed immediately with ten gallies, and a consi- 
derahle sum of money, to assure Nicias, that 
speedy and powerful supplies should be sent himt 
while the former was employed in raising troopsy 
and equipping ships, in order that a numerous 
armament might sail the spring following* 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonian and 
Syracusan generals were acquainted with the 
actual distress of the Athenian army, and with 
the future hopes which they entertained, in c<m« 
sequence of the letter of Nicias* It was possible 
that more supplies might be received from At* 
tica, than the besieged could expect from Pelo* 
ponneaus* Prompted, therefore, by interest and 
mclination, they resolved to press the Athenians 
on all sides, by sea and land* Beside the weak 
condition of the fleet of Athens, several of their 
gallies were detached to conduct the convoys of 

i>ravision* The Corinthian fleet, long and anx4 
ously expected, at length arrived ; and consist* 
ed of twelve sail* The wh<^ naval strength of 
Sicily, in the ensuing spring, filled the harbours 
of Syracuse, tlennocrates persuaded his coun» 
trymen that the advantages of skill and experi- 
ence,wbich he candidly acknowledged the Atbeii^ 
iKpis p o sacsic d j could not compensate their tsBr 
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Hour and confusion at bei^g suddenlf attacked 
by a superiour force. 

The principal squadrons of Syracuse lay in the 
harbour of Ortygia, which was separated from 
the station of the Athenian fleet by an island of 
the same name. Hermocrates sailed out with a 
fleet of eighty gallies, to venture a naval engage-, 
flient ; and being met by the Athenians, a severe 
action ensued* While great numbers of the sold- 
iers had withdrawn themselves from their for- 
tifications at Plemmyrum, that they might be 
spectators of the ^ht) Gylippus unexpectedly 
attacked the forts* He made himself master 
of them without experiencing much opposition, 
and slew all those who hastened from the shore 
to assist their companions. Upon this^ a noise 
and tumult arising in the camp, the Athenians 
^t sea) were struck with consternation and dis- 
may ; they endeavoured to gain the shore, that 
they might defend the forts and repel the enemy $ 
but perceiving the fortifications already in the 
'IbssessiQU of Gylippus, with their whole fleet in 
line of battle, they attacked the ships of the ene- 
my, which were pursuing them in disorder, 
Eleven vessels of the Syracusans were sunk, 
great numbers of their forces were killed, and a 
complete victory at sea, made the Athenians 
aitnple amends for the defeat they had experien- 
ced by land. The Athenians lost, in the forts 
that were taken, a large quantity of military and 
naval stores, and a considerable sum of money* 
Both parties, however, erected trophies : the 
Athenians for their victory at sea, and the Syra- 
cusans for their success on shore. 

The Syracusans, notwithstanding the defeat 
they had suffered, determined to hazard a second 
fuival engagement^ before Demosthenes should 



arf4v|iirilStthe supplier from Atlieii«. In wrdeiv 
therefore, that they mi^t provoke the Athenians 
-to an attacky they drew op thesr fleet daily beSbre 
the great harbour, iri line of battle. But Nicaaa 
was averse to venture a second engagearUnt* 
He expected, he said, a fresh fleet every momentf 
with a strong reinforcement of troops. If Ykp^ 
therefore, hazarded a battle, unless compelled to*" 
it, when his forces were inferiour in nun^ier tor 
those of the enemy, and already fatigued, he 
riiould justly be censured for imprudence and 
temerity* On the other hand, Menander and 
Euthydemus, who had been appointed to take 
part in the command until the arrival of De^ 
jnosthenes, eager to perform some exploit befortf 
they resigned theircommission, represented to^ 
Nicias, that, should they dectine a battle, the 
Athenians would lose their reputation, and b^ 
forsaken by all their allies in Sicily. They press* 
cd him so much, that, at length, he was obliged 
lo comply. Accordingly, the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-five gaUies, sailed out of the harbour*^ 
The first day, the two hostile armaments contin- 
ned in sight of each other, without engaging* 
On the second day, a few vessels only attacked- 
each other ; and neither side gained any consid* 
erable advantage. On the third day, the Syra* 
eusans formed their ships in order of battle ear*> 
Uer than usual; and having continued in thia 
manner until the evening, withdrew as before* 
The Athenians, supposing that they would not 
return that day, retired in disorder* But the 
enemies fleet sailing out of the little harbour^ 
attacked the Athenians before they had time to 
draw up in order of battle* Victory did not con* 
tinue long in suspense* Seven Athenian ahipa: 
were sunk, and laany more we^e disabled^ NW 
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cias sftved the remains of his shattered and dis- 
graced fleet, by retiring behind a line of nicr*- 
chantmen and transports. From the masts of 
these vessels were suspended huge masses of 
lead, which, on account of their form, were nam* 
ed dolphins* These were sufficient to crush, by 
thdr &lling weight, the stoutest gailies of an<- 
tiqutty* This unexpected obstacle arrested the 
progress of the conquerors ; but the advantages^ 
already obtained, raised their hopes to the high-* 
est pitch, and sunk the minds of the Athenian9 
into the greatest dejection and despondency. 

' Great as were the misfortunes that befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, the calamities of the repub>- 
lick at home were still more alarming and more 
dreadful. Alcibiades first acquired the esteem 
and confidence of the Spartans, by condemning^ 
in the strongest manner, the ambition and in* 
justice of the Athenians, in their hostility with 
Lacedsemon, and cruelty towards himself. He» 
moreover, informed the Spartans, in what man«» 
ner they might disarm and disappoint the Athen- 
ian jrepublick. The town of Decelia was situated 
between Thebes and Athens, about fifteen miles 
from ea^h, and belonged to the Attic territory. 
He, therefore, advised, that the Spartans should 
surprise and fortify this place, which command* 
ed an extensive and fertile plain ; and from it 
they might infest the Athenians by a continual 
war, instead of an annual incursion. 

Alcibiades often proposed and urged this meas- 
ure ; and, at length, Agis led a poweiful army 
into the Attic territory. The defenceless inhab- 
itants fled before him ; but, instead of pursuing 
them as before, he stopped at Decelia. The 
necessary materials having been provided, pre- 
vioos to the marchuig of the armyi the towa was 



speeAl^r fortified, and the walls bade defiance to 
those of Athens. The watchful garrison con* 
tinuallf alarmed the Athenian republick. The 
Athenians could neither plough nor sow ; or, if 
they did, the Spartans depnved them of the fruit 
of their labour* The valuable island of Eiibiea, 
too, from which, in seasons of scarcit5r,*or during 
the ravages of war, they had been accustomed 
to derive the necessary supplies of com, wine, 
and oil, was cut off from any communication 
with them. Harassed by unremitting service, 
and in want of bread, the slaves murmured, com- 
plained, and in great numbers revolted to the 
enemy. By their defection, Athens was deprived 
^f twenty thousand useful artisans. Since the 
latter part of the administration of Pericles, the 
Athenians had never suffered such misery and 
distress; while the inextinguishable hatred of 
A cruel and unrelenting enemy still persecuted 
them. 

These signal calamities at Athens, did not, 
however, prevent the most vigorous exertions 
id>road. The Syraciisans had scarcely time to 
rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to bewail his 
misfortunes, when a numerous and powerful ar- 
mament was descried on the coast of Sicily* All 
the vessels were richly trimmed, and had their 
prows adorned with gaudy streamers. This 
fleet, consisting of seventy-three Athenian gal- 
lies, beside innumerable foreign vessels and 
titansports, commanded by experienced officers, 
and furnished, at a vast expense,- with all kinds 
of warlike machines then used in maritime en- 
gagements, pursued a secuYJFcourse towards the 
harbours of Syracuse. The emulation of the 
rowers, and tlie splendour of the scene, exhibited 
a pompous spectacle of naval triumph* As they 



Approached the shore, the tound of the trumpeti 
and clarionS) mingled with repeated shouts and 
loud acclamations from the fleet and the camp, 
reechoed through the town. This air of pomp 
and triumph Demosthenes purposely affected, 
that he might strike the enemy with terrour.— 
The number of j»kemen on board the fleet ex- 
teeded five thousand; the light-armed troops 
were nearly as numerous ; and the whole armar 
ment was equal to that seat with Nicias, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand men* 
^ p The beseiged, notwithstanding their 
^* r'* late success, considering the power and 
* vigour <rf the enemy with whom they had 
to contend) became dispirited, and acknowl- 
edged, that Athens was the oiily city in the 
world that could furnish such a formidable and 
Vnagnificent contribution. The Syracusans now 
conceived the~ndengn of capitulating, before the 
city was reduced to extremities, and whilst 
they could hope to obtain reasonable and toler« 
able terms. But Demosthenes did not give 
them time for putting their scheme into execu- 
tion. Thinking it most advisable to take ad- 
vantage of the consternation and dismay, which 
his arrival had occasioned, he prepared for an 
immediate attack of tire city. 

Nicias, alarmed at this bold and hasty resolu- 
tion, conjured him not to be too precipitate, but 
to consider matters maturely before he proceed- 
ed to make an attempt against Syracuse. He ob- 
served to him, that delays would ruin the ene- 
my ; that they were in great want of money and 
provision ; that their allies were now ready to 
abandon them ; and that, in a little time, thejr 
would be obliged to surrender. All this Nicias 
«aid, not frpm any cpnjectures of .his own, t^Kit 
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from tht information and^adfice he had receiv- 
ed of what was transacting in the city. De- 
mosthenes replied, that his intentions were^ 
speedily to decide the fate of the war, or raise 
the siege, and return to the relief of Athensy 
which was at that time blockaded by the Lace- 
daemonians. The known cautious and dilatory 
disposition of Nicias induced Eurymedon to ap« 
prove of the opinion of Demosthenes; and Niciafr 
himself was also obliged finally to acquiesce. ' 
After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some fruitless attempts against the fbrti# 
fications on that side, that the attention of the' 
enemy might be diverted, Demosthenes march- 
ed, in the middle of the night, to attack the im- 
portant post of Epipole* The attempt was at 
first successful: the outposts were surprised; 
the guards put todeath ; and the three separate' 
encampments of the Syracusans, Sicilians, and 
Peloponnesians, formed a weak and feeble op- 
position to the ardour and resolution of the 
Athenian troops. 

In the mean time, Gylippus had assembled 
the whole force of Syracuse, and hastened to the 
relief of the place; but his troops being seized 
with apanick, which was increased by the dark- 
ness of the night, were easily repulsed, and put 
to flight* The Athenians pursuing them in dis-' 
order, that they might prevent them from rally- 
ing, met abody of Boeotians, under the command 
of Hermocrates, whose resistance checked the 
fury of the assailants* The sudden and unex- 
pected firmness of the Thebans might alone have 
decided the fate of the enterprise ; but the Athen- 
ians were ignorant of the ground ; and the glare^ 
of the moon shining in the front of the enemy, 
illumined the splendour of their arms^ and muih 
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tif]^ (Mr wmhi^Vh The foremoit naili« cf 
tb^ir pursuers ^ere repelled; and as the Athene 
\^ns reir^ted to their main body^ they met the 
Argivea apd Corey reana advancing^) who, singii^ 
^he pocjan ia th^ir Dorick dialect and accent, vert 
unfortunately mistaken for enemies^ Fear, and 
then rage^^ie^ed the Athenians. Thinking them<> 
selves aurr^unded) they determined to forc« a 
£assag^> and M^w many pf their allies before thq 
mistake was discovered. To prevent the reper 
dtion of this dreadful errour, they were obliged 
to demand the vatch-word every moment. In 
coqseqi^en.pe of this^ their et^emies became also 
acquainted with it. The consequence o£ thia 
was doubly fataU The siknt Athenians^ at cverjF 
rencounter, weresj^ughter^jd^ the enemies, on 
tt^e other band» knowing their watch- word, de- 
clined or joined the battle^ according to theiv 
weakness or strength. The terrour a<^d confu-r 
sio9 pf the Athenians increased ; the rout be- 
came general ; and Qylippus, with his victorio)» 
troQps, pursued in good order. The vaijMiuished, 
ignorant of the passages through which they had 
n^punted) lost great numbers who fell from the 
ifpcks, and were dashed in pieces. Qthers ex-^ 
plored the yn^own paths of Epipole. Seyeiral 
thoujsands were left de^d, of founded, on the 
^cene of action ; and the Syracusan cavalry, th.^ 
lO^Ht n;i^9^ning^ intercepted and cut o^ all the 
stragglers. 

. ^Y (^|s direadful and unexpected disaster, the 
pperatipns of the siege were si^spended. Aft^r 
this overthrow, Demosthenes was decidedly of 
ppinion, that they should return immediately tQ 
Athens. The season of the year would yet, he 
said, permit their crossing the Ionian sea; and 
]Jt would be much more advantageous to compel 



ik% Lioetemonians to raite the btbclntiiiB of 
Alhetis than to continue the si«e;e of Synidisei 
atid waste their streoj^th in vain and fruitless for* 
iign attempts* But Nicias dissuaded the design 
Of leaving Sicily, until the republick should recat 
them by positive authority, and they should be 
Warranted to proceed in this important measure. 
Xhose, he said, who were now so earnest for an 
ignominious flight, and exclaimed so bitterly 
against the calamities under which they laboui«* 
#d, would, after their return, be the foremost to 
accuse the weakness or the treachery of theit 
eoihmanders. For his part, he would rathei; 
choose to die gloriously by the band of the ene- 
my, than perish l^ the unjust suffrages of the 
people. 

This reasoning could not, however, convince 
Demosthenes, who was sensible, that the only 
ineaaa, by which they could hope to save the re^ 
mains of their distressed forces, was to leave S»- 
mty immediately, and return to Athens* But 
Nicias, knowing by the secret correspondence 
maintained in Syracuse, that the treasury was 
exhausted by the enormous expenses of the war^ 
and that the magistrates had used their utmost 
to borrow from tibeir allies, hoped that the vig^ 
our of their resistance would abate with the de- 
cay of their faculties ; and that the city would 
submit in a little time* Demosthenes, the refore, 
«8 his former advice had been attended with 
such ill success, yielded in this instance to the 
opinion of Nicias* 

In the mean time, the Syracusans were re- 
inforced by powerful supplies from the different 
nations in Sicily ; and the transports so long e»- 
pecttd from Peloponnesus arrived in, the harbour 
of Orty gia. The Peloponnesian forces had ataad 
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'for Bbinie dme on the coast of Cyrenaica; and 
their fleet wa3 augmented nirith a few Cyr^aA 
gallies* This armament reached Syracuse in 
aafety, the place of its destination* Neither of 
Ibe contending parties received, after this, any 
farther accessions of strength* Nothing waa 
jranting to complete the actors in this dreadful 
acene : Syracuse was now attacked, or defended} 
by all the variousdivtsions of the Grecian name; 
and these formed, in that age, the most civili^d 
portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa,' and 
•Europe. 

. These powerful auxiliaries having arrived al 
Syracuse, and a plague, originating from the ef- 
fluvia of the fens and marshes, near which tlicv 
Athenians were encamped, breaking outamong 
the soldiers, Nicias was induced to change Jiia 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued pri- 
vately, enjoining the officers of the fleet to sail 
at a minute's warning; and the troops wer« 
icommanded to be ready to go on board upon a 
aignal that should be given. But the night ap^ 
pointed for their departure was inauspiciously 
^distinguished by an eclipse of tlie moon. Tbis 
the superstitious Nicias, and his diviners, con* 
stdered as an omen of evil tendency. The voy« 
«ge, therefore, was ordered to be deferred, un* 
til thrice nine days were accomplished. 
. But before the expiration of that period, whick 
auperstition had fixedy it was no longer practica* 
ble to depart. The Syracusans, having received 
notice that the Athenians intended to leave .Si- 
cily, resolved to attack them by sea and land«— 
They attempted to destroy the Athenian fleet 
hy fire-sl»ps ; but this enterprise was unsuccess* 
■fol- After thb, they employed superiour num- 
JierS} to divide and weaken the strength and re- 
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ibtiuioe of an enfeebled and dejected foe; A 
perpetual succession of n^ilitary and naval ex« 
pIoit» continued for three days. On the iiral 
daf the battle was doubtful> and fortune hung 
in suspense; on the seconds the Athenian fleet» 
comtnanded by EurymedoU} was deprived of % 
considerable squadron; and on the third, tht^ 
Athenians lost eighteen ships, and two thou* 
•and men in the number of whom "was their ad-* 
miral. 

The Syracusans celebrated their victory with 
triumphant enthusiasm* They did not consider 
themselves at this period as an oppressed and 
unhappy people, struggling in the almost hope^ 
less defence of every thing dear to them; but 
they now looked forward fpr that success, which 
should entitle them the vanquishers of Athensi 
and vindicators of the liberties of Greece* Ac* 
fsordingly, they applied themselves immediately 
tiQ block up the poi?t* They were now desirouf 
lo prevcAt the departure of that force, frQiii> 
whioh they had formerly expected the worst evilf 
of subjugation ; and tbey proposed to themselves 
no less &an to dus^roys or reduce to the dreadful 
condition of prisoner^ at discretion, the whole of 
ihat formidaUe fleet and navy* 

In. the mean time, dejection, not only from th^ 
•ense <^ disgrace and fear of the resentment o£ 
their enemies, but also from th^ most urgex^ 
wants, assailed the Athenians. In consequence 
of the resolution to raise the siege, they hadfoiw 
bidden furth^jp supplies from Calana* Naval su- 
periority b^ing lost, they had now no means of 
intercourse with Catana ; and, therefore, theif 
depMture was enforced^ A council of war being 
«umm<iH)fKiy it was generally resQlve4 to- witt^ 

A»v.tbiP. wWc wm^ment by se^ 
2a 
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After repeated defeats^ and though he was* 
grievously tormented with a nephritic complaint^ 
which had frequently obliged him to «oliek his 
tecal, Nicias, whose courage seemed to rise ac- 
cording as evil pressed and dangers threatenedy 
Used his utmost diligence to retrieve the ^fiair^ 
of his country. The shattered galUes were 
speedily refitted, and prepared to the number of 
one hundred and ten, to risk the event of another 
battle. And as they had suffered greatly from 
the hardness and firmness of the enemy's prowsp 
Nicias provided them • with grappling irons, 
whereby they would be able to prevent the re- 
coil of their opponents, and the repetition of the 
hostile stroke. Armed men were crowded upon 
the deck ; a mode of fighting taught them by the 
Syracusans, who had too successfully used it 
against them* 

No sooner was the fleet ready for sea, than 
Nicias recalled the troops from the posts and for- 
tresses s»ill occupied, and formed them into one 
camp on the shore. The behaviour of that com- 
mander on this trying occasion was truly great* 
!He was Httle ambitious, and when fortune waa 
^vourable, rather deficientin exertion, and some- 
times even culpably remiss in his commahd ; but 
at this juncture, none was so warm in exhorta- 
tions, which might serve to revive the hopes, and 
restore the drooping courage of the troops. The 
state of his health would not permit him to take 
the command of the fleet ; but he was sedulous 
in attending the necessary preparations, and in 
directing every arrangement. When all was rea- 
dy for the projected attempt, thinking that he 
ihad not yet satd sufficient to stimulate the mlndh 
*of the officers and soldiers, as the intiport^hce^cf 
the occasion seemed to demand^ he- vent^rlfiriMid 
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^le whole armament : he exhorted them with a 
dieerful and magnanimous firmness, to remem* 
her the -vicissitndes of war and the instability of 
fortune. Though hitherto unsuccessful, the vast- 
Bess of the preparations should induce them to 
hope that victory would again be theirs. Men^ 
who had undergone and surmounted so many 
and great dangers, should not in the trying and 
decisive moment darken future success by the 
remembrance and the regret of past defeat. It 
was, yet in their power to defend their lives, 
their liberty, their friends, and, what ought to 
he dearer to them than every thing besides, their 
country, and the mighty name of Athens. But 
should this opportunity be neglected or impro* 
perly used, the destruction of every thing near 
and dear to them must follow, and the glory o£ 
their nation be no more ! 

'In the mean time, the bustle of preparatron 
in the naval camp of the Athenians had been oh* 
Bierved by the Syracusans, who were informed of 
the grappling irons with which the Athenian 
prows were armed. They, therefore, prepared 
«o counteract the new mode of action proposed 
by the Athenians : the forecastles of their gal^ 
•lies they covered wHh bull-hides, on which the 
grappling irons would have no effect. 

Nicias having led the troops to the shore, com^ 
mitted the last hope of the republick to the active 
valour of Demosthenes, Meander, and Euthyde- 

mus; and returned to the camp^ with a feeble 
-and emaciated body, and an anxipus mind. The 
^rst shock of the Athenians was irresistible, and 
«they made themselves masters of the vessels that 
•opposed their passage, > acid burst through the 

bar. Ad the entrance widened, the Syracusans 

TOtbedinto thtf haiboar.^ Thitheitaho ther Atkow* 
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kn gallies foUowed, either tepelied by the ene<^ 
mff or thait they' might assist their comridea* In 
the mouth of the harbour the engagement be-> 
came general; and in this narrow space^ two 
hundred gallies fought with an obstinate and 
persevering valour during the greatest part of 
the day. The battie was not long confined to the 
shocks of adverse prows, and to the distant ho»« 
tilty of darts 9nd arrows. The vessels grap^ 
pled with each other; and their decks SOMI flow« 
ed with blood. The heavy^rmed troops board* 
ed the galley with which they contended; and 
by that means left their own ships exposed to th^ 
same misfortune. The fleets became massiiw 
clusters of adhering gallies. The Athenians^ sen* 
sible of the importance of the action^ esdiottei} 
one another not to abandon an element on which 
their republick had ever acquired victory and 
glory, for the dangerous refuge of a hostile 
shore; while the Syracusans encouraged each 
other not tofiee from enemies, whose weakness 
or cowardice had caused them for a long time 
to meditate retreat. The lamentations of the 
wounded, and of those who were perishing in 
the water, the noise of the oars, and the accla* 
mations ftxim the ramparts and the shore, prcp 
vented any orders from being either heard or 
obeyed. 

The spectacle of a battle, more fierce and ol^ 
stinate than had ever before been seen in the 
Grecian seas, restrained the activity and wholly 
suspended the powers of the numerous and ad- 
verse battalions, that lined the coast of the sur- 
rounding shore. The spectators and the actors 
were alike interested in the result of this singni- 
lar and tremendous engagement. But the K^rh 
mar, vfho had nothlj^g imiiiei^tA.POgftge tbeir 



attentfOD^ felt mere deeply » and expressed mere 
forcibly^ the various emotioos by which they 
were actuated. The fight was long and dread-* 
fuU and the slaughter on both sides incredibly 
^at» But at length, with various fortune at 
times in various parts, the advantage of thie Sy- 
racusans became decisive, and the whole Athen* 
ifin fleet was pursued by the enemy to the shore* 
Then grief, indignation and dismay, in the 
highest pitch that can possibly be imagined, 
8ei;&ed the Athenian army on land. Their 
circumstances now were desperate, and they be- 
came hopeless^ Some of the vanquished escaped 
to the eamp ; others fled, not knowing whither 
to direct their steps. Nicias, however, with a 
small but fearless troop, remained on the shorej^ 
to assist and protect their unfortunate cempan- 
ions. In this well fought battle, the victors lost 
&rty, and the vanquished fifty gallies. 

Cicero has justly and elegantly observed, that 
not only the navy of Athens, but the glory and 
empire of the republick, perished in the harbour 
of Syracuse. The dejection of the Athenians), 
on this disastrous occasion^ was sq great,, and 
the impending danger so urgent, that they ne^ 
glected a duty always before observed, and 
which had formed ai very respectable part of theirs 
national character^ No herald was sent to de*' 
mand the restoration of the dead ; and' they 
abandoned to indignitiea and insults the bodies 
•f the slain. Amid the general despair, how" 
ever, Demosthenes did not lose his usual energy 
and presence of mind. He proposed that, as 
the Athenians had still si3(ty, and the enemy 
only fifty gallies, they should again attempt toi 
force a passage ; and he considered the measure 
•8 very practicable^ if| eoxharking that night» 



they made the eSbit tlie fietttnofhing* Kkialf 
dpppoted of the proposal, tot the fim^e^ abso« 
lutelf refused. They would go any where bf 
land, they said, and fight their way, if neceBftary^ 
but, by sea, the experience of the past sufficientl]^ 
proved that they could expect nothing but de- 
struction* Thus was the execution (^ this salu« 
tary measure prevented by excess of desponden^ 
cy, arising from the contemplation of previous 
disasters. 

The genera] opinion among the SyracusaA;$l 
was, that the Athenians would not attempt to 
escape again by sea, and they supposed, thai 
^ey would decamp tlie same night. This jus* 
tified the proposal of Demosthenes, and testified 
his prudence and foresight. But the SyracusahS) 
wearied with the labour of the day, and exhila* 
rated with its success, were more eager to ettjOf 
the leisure they had so well earned, than solicit* 
ous about any future events. It happened, too, 
that the following morning was the festival of 
Hercules. Among such an assemblage of peopitt 
of Dorian race, and especially in such circum- 
stances as the present, the celebration of the da]p 
became an object of great regard, and they re* 
fosed to quit the religious revel for a noctuma) 
military enterprise. Hermocrates, therefore^ 
sent some persons upon horseback in the even^ 
ing to the Athenian camp ; these approaching 
near enough to be heard, though they could not 
be distinctly seen, pretended they belonged to 
the same party which had been accustomed to 
communicate with Nicias. Finding that the 
Athenians believed what they said, they informed 
them, that the Syracusans had already occupied 
all the passes, and that they hadbetter not move 
that nightr The horsemen then desired those to 



wl¥m tlM3 owTttrtftUon ted betii «4dre8««d> to 
acquaint the g^ner^ with tht9 information, timi 
^e might w^U and concert his measures accord^ 
jpgly. Nicisis credited the report, and the next 
d^ Ws sp««t by the Athenians in Yarious pyre-* 
l»a^ati<His for their march* 

B«t Gylif^pus audHermocrates, having yteld^ 
ed for the momeotto thepleasure of their people* 
fqund means l^efbre the morrow ended) to en- 

il^ge th^m in their own views- Their victortons 
eet, sailing to the Athenian station, and meet* 
luit With no opposUiion, burnt or earned off 
^vqry vessel. The army, at the same tiflaeif 
marched out under the command of the Spartan 
general, a^d occupied all the principal pasaeft 
in that line of country,, which it was probable 
the Atheniwsw woiild attempt to traverse* The 
avcin-uess ^ho^ leading to the &!cdable parts of 
Ihe riyers, were guarded, the bridges broken 
dt^wi^ and detachments of horse placed on the 
^insj insomuch that whithersoever the Athen* 
tans should direct their march, they would he 
ojbl^d: to figh4i their way. 

However, as they could no longer subsist in 
Hmv present situation, and every thing being 
prepared as far as circumstances would permity 
oirders were issued by thci Athenian generals, on 
the third day afWr the battle, that they should 
djcsca^p. Forty thousand men^ of whom many 
irere: aiBicted with wounds and diseases, and aU 
f^dhaw^ted with laboujr and fatigue, exhibited not 
even the appearance of a fleeing army ; they ra^ 
tber resembled a large and populous commu^ 
nity, dniven from their ancient possessions by 
the cruelty and vengeance of a conqueror* 
From the lofty expectations with which they first 
Ht sail from Piri^us t^.tbe coast of Sicily) tfaejr 
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weve ncyw mlfeitibly fiitteii* Deep wasthe divtress - 
which arose from the reflections, that the whole 
of their fleet had been destroyed ; that throagh 
their failure, destruction threatened Athens; and 
that, instead of returning the triumphant con«* 
querors of Sicily, they were obliged to attempt 
an ignominious flight, as the only hopes they had 
left of avoiding slavery or death. Their collec- 
tive sufferings were thus enhanced and exaspe- 
rated by a thousand dreadful considerations, 
and the painful sights that obtruded themselves 
to the view of every individual. The mangled 
bodies of their relations and friend^ deprived of 
the sacred rites of sepulture, affected them not 
only with grief but with horrour. No sooner did 
they remove their eyes from this dreadful spec- 
tacle, than a sight still more melancholy and ter- 
rifying presented itself. The numerous crowds 
of sick and wounded, unable to proceed with 
t^eir companions, intreated, in the accent and 
language of unutterable anguish, to be delivered 
from the horroursof famine, or the rage of a cruel 
and implacable foe. Such affecting scenes aft 
these would have pierced the heart of a stran- 
ger, and he could not but have felt sympathetick 
tenderness and compassion. How much more 
then must it have afflicted the Athenians, to see 
their parents, brothers, children, and friends, in- 
volved in unexampled misery ! to hear them ut- 
ter their piteous heart-rending complaints ; and 
obliged to throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms ! Mutual and self-re- 
proach, for that share they had taken in forward- 
ing the enterprise, or obstructing the retreat, ag- 
gravated the bitterness of woe. Such} in short, 
was the accumulated weight of misery, that the 
whole multitude were thrown into tears j and 
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iiieir present alfeeting sititfttion not 6nlf absorb** 
cd any future apprehensions, but took away the 
power and even the desire to move. 

At length the inarch was begun. Amid the 
extreme dejection and anguish which pervaded 
the tixKips) Nicias, bf his character and sulBPer- 
ings, but stiU more fay the melancholy firmness 
of his conduct, deserves the regard and esteem 
ef mankind. As an individual, he appeared not 
to be aiibcted with the distress of the existing 
circumstances. His whole anxiety was directed 
to relieve, and alleviate the calamities of others. 
Carried with a quick and rapid pace around 
every part of the army, the ardour of his mind 
reanimating his weak and emaciated frame, he 
exclaimed with a' loud and distinct voice,-- « 
<^ Athenians and allies, there is still room for 
hope. Many have escaped from greater evils 
than we suffer, nor ought you rashly to accuse 
the gods or yourselves. As for me, who am far 
from being the strongest among you (and you 
see to what a miserable condiUon my disonder 
has reduced me), and who in the blessings of 
fortune was inferiour to none, I suffer every pre* 
3ent calamity equally with the lowest and most 
abject. Yet I am unconscious of deserving this 
reverse of prosperity. I have been regular and 
xealous in my duty towards the gods; and my 
actions with men have been scrupulously just. 
I have, therefore, hope and confidence; and the 
calamities which guilt has not merited, cannot 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon 
us the indignation and vengeance of the gods, 
we surely suffer more than our iniquities de* 
serve. Other nations have invaded their nei^h« 
hours with less provocation, and nevertheless 
have escaped with gentler punishment; norci 
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I believe, tiiat for the frailftes and errours of 
passion, Providence iviU impose penalties too 
grievous to be borne. 

« Confiding thus far in the divine mercy, we 
ought not to despond, especially when we con- 
sider the means which Providence has still left 
US for our defence. Our numbers, our resolu- 
tion, and still moi*e our misfortunes, render us 
objects of terrour and disraay« Our enemies pos- 
sess not an army able to intercept our course, 
and therefore much less to expel us from the 
first friendly territory that shall afford us a re- 
ception. If, therefore, we can secure our «afetf 
by a speedy, prudent, and courageous retreatf 
we may still retrieve our lost lionour, and res- 
tore the fallen glory of Athenii. For the strength 
and support of a stat« consist not in empty ships, 
and undefended walls, buit in brave and virtuous 
citizens." 

- Nicias, having thus spoken, led -the march* 
The army was disposed in two divisions, with 
the baggage between them. Demosthenes com- 
manded the rear, and Nicias the van. They 
did not chuse the road to their friends at NaKos 
and Catana, but that which led to the Sicei 
country, where they might more readily find 
food and safety, and have leisure to concert pro- 
per measures for their future operation. They 
forced their passage over the river Ans^us, 
which was vigourously defended by the enemy. 
But the Syracusan horse and archers, harassing 
them in the rear, gave them such continued an- 
noyance, that, after marching only five miles, 
they encampedion a rising ground for the night. 
The next day they made still less progress. 
Having marched only two miles and a half, they 
reached a spacious plain, where they were in- 



duc^ to halt; ^speciallyf as they ivete in need 

of a supply of water and provision^ which might 
be easily obtained from the surrounding coimtry^ 
But on the third day, when they attempted ta 
proceed, the Syracusan horse and light*armed 
troops, in larger force than before^ annoyed them 
so much, that, after many hours wasted in fruit^ 
less attempts to repulse them, the distressed 
Athenians were com.pelled to return to the camp 
they had occupied: and) on account of the sur 
periority of the enemy's cavalry, they could not 
even procure supplies as they had done the day 
before* 

On the next morning they moved earlier than 
usual, and pressed their m^ch to gain the 
mountain Acr»um» But the enemy, > who were 
apprised of their intended ci^urse, had sent a de*- 
tachment to interrupt them, and to fortify Jtlus 
mountain* A small degree of art was capable 
of rendering this place impregnable, since it was 
of a steep and rapid ascent, and encompassed on 
all sides by the rocky channel of a loud and 
foaming torrent. When, therefore, they arriv 
ed at the mountain, they found an armed force 
ready to oppose them, and the difficulties of the 
ascent increased by a fortification. An assault 
was immediately atteinpted, which was not in 
the moment successful. A storm coming on was 
construed by the Athenians, in their present de- 
' jected and desponding state, as an ill omen; nor 
could the generals persuade their troops to re» 
new the attack* For three successive days did 
the Athenians in vain attempt to force theic pas* 
sage ; they were repelled with loss in every 
fresh assault, which became more feeble than 
the preceding* 

The condition <^ the Athenifuis wns now be- 
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cmnt deplonftUe to th« iatt d^Ke* Tti^wnii- 
becs of the wounded iiad been increased^ by Ikeir 
late unsuccessful attempts to pass the mountain; 
%nd thef could no longer procupe prov isicm and 
necessaries in the adjacent country. The geQ&» 
rals, there^are^ came to a resolution to break up 
dieir canp, and pursue a different and more 
circuitous routet which led through a level and 
open territory. Accordingly fires being lighted 
in every part of the can»p, to deceive the en^ii^^ 
the Athenian troops decamped under cover of 
Ihe night) and marched in the seime order which 
they had hitherto observed ; but they had not 
proceeded far in this nocturnal expedition^ when 
by some unluiown fstality, alarm and tuvMilt 
arose in the ^vtsmi commanded by DcmoHh 
Ihenes. Order was after some tame restored | 
but the division nnhappily mistook the road, and 
quitted^ never moreto rejoin, thereat of the annyb 
' The Syracvsans. perceiving at the break of 
day, that the Athenians had deserted their camp^ 
IKirsued the road which the miserable and un» 
fortunate fugitives had taken. The scouts ef 
CiryKppm soon brought intelligence, that the di* 
visions of the enemy had separated. The supe« 
mur knowledge of the country^whkh the Spartan 
general possessed, enabled him, by thecelerity <^ 
&s motions, to intercept and surround that part 
of the army under the command of Demos** 
thenes* This took place in the difficult and in^ 
tricate defiles that led to the ford of the river 
£nni0S' The Athenians were assaulted during; 
^e wh^ of the day, with darts, arrows, and 
|avelins. In the evening, ivhen many wene thus 
svounded^ and all worn out with £atigue, hunger, 
and thirst, Gylippus sent a herald to proclaim 
Itbetty to any of the lyandete, who would come 



to the Syracusah camp^ and smrefider their 
arms ; but not many, even in their forlorn sitw* 
iitson, and when all the evils which the anci^Rt 
warfare of barbarians could inflict were impends 
ing^ would desert their general and confederates* 
At length, he entered into treaty with Demos* 
themes, who surrendered bimself and all his 
troops prisoners of war* No other stq>ulations 
were made, than that they should neither suf&r 
^t^ttth, imprisonm^it, nor famine. With their 
arms, they gave up all their money^ which thejF 
threw into the hollow of their shields, and filled 
Icmr broad bucklers. The prisoners^ about six 
thoiisand, were sent to Syracuse. 
' Nicias arrived the same evening at the river 
£rini6s. Gylippus pursued and overtook hia 
near the banks of Asinarius« He immediately 
ient a herald to acquaint him with the capita^ 
lation of Demosthenes, and to esthort him to 
Imitate the example of hb colleague, and to 
surrender to his virtuous and irresistible pat*^ 
suers withont further bloodshed. Nicias disbe* 
Iteved, or affected'to disbelieve, the report. He 
was therefore allowed to send a confidential per^ 
son to make the necessary-inquiry. When the 
messenger returned, ^nd assured him of the fiic!t| 
he sent to propose, in the name of the Athen#> 
Ian republick, to reimburse Syracuse for the ex* 
penses of the war, andofiered to leave a citizen 
as a hostage for every talent^ that should- thus 
become due, provided hostilities might imme* 
diately cease, and his army be allowed ta depart 
without molestation. 

The proposal was rejeoted.with disdain ; and 

the Syracusans surrounded the Athenian arrny^ 

The former, however, would neither make nor 

sustain any regular attack; -but. they continued 
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wilit lh« enmig te annoy the AtlieMn«'uiidta»* 
kig^ with floissUe weapons* About midnif^ 
NiciBft called to arms as silently ad possil^ey Md 
hoped that the troops might escape undercover 
of the night; hut the watchM enemf percetr-r 
•d his motions^ luid immediately began to sing 
the psan. Upao this the troops returned to 
their former station^ and htid down their arms 
in.despair« A body of about threehundred mesi^ 
however, of determined coora^fei without uBf 
orders from the general, gnMant^ broke through 
the guards, and e(!eeted their escape* The re^ 
turn of the morning no soonei^ appeared^ thail 
Nicias pursued his march. The river was stitt 
the ob^ct they desired to i^ttch; but in their 
way tbithery they were miserably galled wilK 
Vlissiie weapona^ and desultory charges of cavid« 
ry. Their distress waa most lame&tiA>k aai 
incurable; but they nevertheless hoped, thai 
eouM they reach the opfiosite bank of the meri 
they should obtain some re^iMtelrom the heavf* 
urmed soldiers and tlie horse of the enemy* 

Urged, therelbfe, also with the desire of a8« 
suagi'ng their thirst, they strained every nerve to 
e^ich the river ; but, notwithstanding tYtfj ean 
0rtibu to which such powerfuA aemtives impelled^ 
w^iot they reached the fatal banks of Aainarius^ 
the heavy-amed forces of the enemy weredesu 
up with them;. Disciphiiie then yielded t9 the 
pressure of neeessity. They hurried down the 
steep inconiiiMon, and without order; and trod 
one another to death in the streanc Their first 
object was to assuage intolerable thirst; and to 
the g^Hfeation of thfk appetite, even personal 
■niety was sacrificed. In the mean time, tte 
enemy's light-armed troops occupied the oppQ> 
Mte banks: and the vHiole AthenioiT armjr,. em 



itosed m the river, was exfxisedt Witib^ut th^ 

^ powerof residtiinceytotnisftile weaipons on botlii 

mdfts. Tbe Peloponnestaiift at length led the 

1^ w^y lor the Syracmans down to the riTefj tfaM 

Uief might complete the dkllighter« The Athen« 

I Iwift Fe«»ted the foe to the utmost; but here! 

taother kind of danger and of hofrour ptetented 

^ itself to the eye« of Nioias* In the midst of the 

r aotion, hi* soldiers turned theh* fnrf against each 

! etlper, and disp^cd with the point of the ftword 

I the unwhc^some draughts of the tUrhid and 

Moody frtream^ At the sight of this, the fnanlf 

lonl of Nkaas nieked within him : he feh thai 

attwaeloftt. 

I Already the Athenians wore lying dead itf 

\^ heaps itf the river, when^ Nicias found an oppfor- 

tonity to subnMl to Gylippud. He; asked metely 

ior quarter lor the miserable remains of liki 

I troops, who had not perished in the Asinariusf 

I dr dpoff its banks. According to the barbarous 

practice of the age, many of the Syracusan sol^ 

I diers had seiised theb pHsonc^rs as slaves^ before 

the orders of the Locedsemoniacn general to give 

garter, could be known* These Athenian cap* 

t»Tes were afterwjMrd dktrihoted among the 

^ oommufnties of S^ily, which had sent assistanee 

L to Syracuse^ The pubitck prisoners^ with the 

r spoil that could b6 coHected^ were carried in 

* trinnsph to the city. 

It itould have been a singular and glorious 

trophy of victory, to have exhibited in Sparta 

the two Athenian generals, who were the most 

I iUustrious men of their time $ and though Nicias 

I had Httle to expect from the humanity of a proud 

and vietorioua Spartan, Demosthenes certainly 

had reason to flatter himself with the hope of 

I ju9$ke» Both the generals, however, were com 

I 
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demned to death. Demosthenes urged, but urged 
in vain, the observance of the capitulation, which 
had been ratified in due form, and according to 
which he surrendered himself and all his troot>s 
prisoners of war. But the fears of those, who 
had carried on a treasonable correspondence' with 
Nicias, induced them, if not to promote, at least 
to concur in the decree against the two com* 
manders. The Corinthians also are said to 
have harboured particular enmity towards Ni- 
cias ; and for some unknown cause to have been 
apprehensive, that the restoration of this great 
but unfortunate man to Athens, would eventu^ 
ally be detrimental to the interest and prosper* 
ity of their state* 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan general, who is 
said to have been famous for his probity and 
justice, attempted to remonstrate againttt the 
cruel and tyrannical decree of putting the Athen* 
ian commanders to death ; but the shouts which 
echoed from all partis interrupted him ; and so 
much were the multitude incensed against the 
Athenians for invading- their country, that they 
would not suffer him ta continue his speech. At 
thsct instant appeared an old man, venerable for 
his years and gravity, who had lost two sons in 
the war, the only heirs to his name and estate* 
He was supported by two of his servants ; and 
the people no sooner saw him, than a profound 
silence was observed, as no one doubted but he 
would pronounce a bitter invective against the 
prisoners. 

" You see before you,** said the old man, " an 
« unfortunate father, who has more severely felt 
** the fatal effects of this war than any other Sy- 
" racusan. My two sons, who were the hope and 
*^ support of my old age^ and the only conaola- 



^. tion and oomfiHl of i^y dexdniiiig 7e«r% tovo 

<< both been slain in battle. I cannot but admire 

^ and conimend tbeir courage and patriottanh in 

<* sacrificing a life^ for the delence and welfare 

** of tbeir countrf, of which they must one dajr 

^< have been deprived by the. common law of 

\^ nature. But, at the same time, I feel mvaelf 

" strongly affected with the loss which I have' 

*< . BufTered ; nor can I forbear to detest the Athen* 

^< ians, as the authors of this unju$t war, and 

^ th^ destroyers of my children. I cuinoit, hov^ 

^^ ever, conceal one circumstance, which is, that 

^ I am more jeidous T>f the honour of ray coun* 

<^ try^ than sensible of my private affliction* The 

<< Athenians, assuredly merit every punishment 

'^ that can be inflicted on them* But have not 

^ the gods, who are the proper avengers of cverjr 

<< thing criminal and unjust, sufficiently revenged 

5^ our cause, and retaliated upon them tKe inhi^ 

^ ries they have done us ? When the Athenian 

^ commander surrendered himself andhistroops 

<< prisoners, was it not stipulated, that none of 

^ them should suffer death, imprisonment, car 

^^ famine ? If, therefore, you ccHidemn them to 

^* die, will you not thereby violate the sanctity 

<^ c^ your promise imd the law of nations, and 

^< commit an action the most perfidious and in«> 

•<' human 2 Will you suffer the glory you havt 

<< acquired by the war to be thus tarnished ; and 

** have it said, that a nation which had dedicated 

<< a temple to clemency in your city, had expe«> 

<^ rienced no mercy and pity from you I 

^ You, doubtless, have not ibi^tten that Ni- 
^ cias, whose fitte you are about to pronounce^ 
<< was the man who {beaded your cause in tht 
«< Athenian assembly, and used all his Crc^dit, in^ 
<' fluence» and ekx^ience, to dissuftde his.coum 
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« try from embarkiit^ in the war. Where then 
*♦ would be the justice, or the interest, of pro- 
« nouncing sentence of death upon this good 
" and worthy man ? As for myself, O Syraeu- 
« sans ! I would rather suffer death, than behold 
" you guilty of an act fraught with so much 
" injustice, tyranny, and dishonour." 

Notwithstanding the visible effect which' th& 
magnanimous speech had upon the multitude, 
the Athenian generals were consigned to the 
executioner, by a solemn decree of the Sy racu- 
aan people. In' the mean time, the miserable 
remnant of their once fiourishiog army, l^e 
greatest ever sent by any one Greciaiir state, waft 
doomed to a still severer lot. The prisonerSf. 
who exceeded seven thousand men, were con- 
demned to labour in the mines and qjuarries o£ 
Sicily. The food that was given them wa4 
scarcely sufficient to support life. Bat the cru* 
city of the Syracusans >as still more exhibited 
in their scanty allowance of water. They had 
no shelter to screen them from the inclemency 
of the sky ; and while they suffered the reflected 
heat of the scorching sun, the chill damps of 
the autumnal nights were injurious to their 
health. No care was taken of those who sick- 
ened; and when any died, as many did, the 
bodies remained to putrify among their living 
companions. After a confinement for about se- 
venty days, an eternal separation was made 
between those who should enjoy the happier lot 
of being sold for slaves into distant lands, and 
those that should be forever confined to their 
terrible dungeons. The Athemans, with such 
Sicilians and Italians as had unnaturally em- 
braced their cause, were reserved for the latter 
doom. The people of Athens of those times 



justly regretted the loss of Demosthenes, a gaU 

■^ p lant and enterprising commander ; but 

' 413 ^^^ posterity will lament and mourn the 

* fate of NiciaS} the most pious^ the most 

yirtuous, and the most unfortunate man of his 

age- 
Amidst these dreadful and melancholy scenes, 
which have just passed under review, it would 
be unjust to omit the mention of a singular act 
of humanity. The Syracusans, who could pun- 
ish their helpless captives with such unrelenting 
severity, had been often affected with the tender 
and plaintive strains of Euripides, an Athenian 
poet* Euripides had learned in the school of 
Socrates, to adorn the lessons of philosophy with 
the charms of fancy, and was con&idered by his 
cbtemporaries as the most pathetick, the most 
philosophical and instructive, of all the tragick 
writers. The pleasure, which the Syracusans 
received from his inimitable poetry, induced 
them to wish that it might be rehearsed by the 
flexible voices and harmonious pronunciation of 
the Athenians, which were so unlike, apd so su- 
periour to the rudeness and asperity of their own 
Doric dialect. Their captives were requested to 
repeat the plaintive and afiecting passages of 
their favourite bard. They obeyed, and in re- 
presenting the woes of ancient kings and heroes^ 
too faithfully delineated their own. The Syra- 
cusans, on account of their taste and sensibility, 
afterward treated them with great kindness, 
loosed their bonds, and restored them to their 
longing and afflicted country. When the cap- 
tives returned to Athens, they walked in solemn 
procession to the house of Euripides, and hailed 
him as their deliverer from slavery. This was 
aa acknowledgment infinitely preferable to all 
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tbe crowns and splendour that ever surrounded, 
the person of a poety and even than ^1 the tem- 
ples and altars that ever imntortalized the mem- 
ory of genius. We attend the career of a hero, 
Klae the progress of a comet, with terrour and 
dismay, but repose with a fond delight on the 
comemplation of talents, cultivating the artsr of 
|>eace, and softening the ferocity of martial 
sninds. 



CHAP. X. 

ne 4g^r8 of Greecey from the Dtfeat of the 
£xfiedition ugcanat Sicily y to the Conclusion of 
the Pelofumneaian War. 

'X'HE news of the total destruction of the nwst 
"•• powerful armament, that ever sailed from a 
Grecian harbour, did not immediately find credit 
at Athens. So far from supposing that such a 
dreadful catastrophe could ever happen to it, this 
fleet was considered as capable of accomplishing 
almost any conquest* Multiplied concurring 
testimonies, however, removed, at length, every 
doubt of the magnitude of the calamity ; and the 
publick anguish became extreme. In one rash 
enterprise the Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best and most exeperienced generals^ 
and the flourishing vigour of their manly youth ; 
in fine, all their proudest hopes perished forever in 
the harbour of Syracuse. These irreparable dis- 
asters disabled them from resisting the confeder^ 
acy of Peloponnesus, reinforced as it now was 
by the accession of a resentful and elated ene'* 
m^K.. A Syrao^sa.n fleet would probably assault 



r 
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! ^ Piraftus, while a Lacedsemonian army invested 
their cky; and to these combined attacks the 
citizens had reason to fear that Athens must 
finally yield. 

It was no wonder^ therefore, that the mind^ 
of the Athenians should have been seized with 
consternation and despair, when they were aware 
of the extent of their losses. The venerable 
members of the Areopagus expressed their grief 
in the solemn majesty of silent sorrow ; but the 
■ piercing cry of woe was heard for several miles 

' along the walls that joined Piraeus to the city ; 

^ and popular rage vented itself against the divin- 

^ ers and orators, whose blind predictions and 

ambitious language had promoted an expedi- 
tion eternally fatal to their country. 

The distress of the Athenians indeed was too 

i great to admit of any consolation, because it was 

felt to be deserved ; but had they been capable 
of receiving conxfort, there were none who would 

I pity their sorrows, and compassionate their suf- 

ferings. What was afflicting to them, gave un- 
speakable joy to their neighbours. Many feared, 
most hated, and all envied a people that had 
long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. Their 
allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, 
prepared to assert their independence. The con- 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
sans might justly be considered as holding the 
first rank, were unsatisfied with victory, and 
longed for revenge. The republicks, which had 
hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a 
doubtful contest, considered the present moment 
proper for deciding to what party they belonged, 
and meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of 
Athens. 

Vol. III. 2 B 
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In the fiieaa tame, ' idto huxxdtsmxntiBnni with \ 

Ike characteriaiical rancorous coolness of their 
govemraent) enjoyed with unspeakai^ aatis&c« 
tion the view of this various ferment) and pre* 
pared to exert themselvesy and pffofk by the 
misfortunes of their neighbour. They now con^ 
eidered the esiaUishment of their own perma'r 
nent superiority over all Greece as an acquisition 
completely within their power. But, should aii 
the efforts of such a powerfiil confederacy be unr 
able to accomplish the ruin of Athens, there 
yras still another enemy behind, from whose 
atrength and animosity the Athenians had every 
thing to fear* Ikurius Nothus, who had nom 
auccj&ejdod to the government of the Persian 
empi re, h ad employed his arms in extending hts 
dominion toward the shores of the ..£geasi, and 
of th^ Hellespont and Propontia. The rece^f; j 

inisfortunea of the Athenian people flattered the ^ 

Persian commanders, who govomed in Asia mt* ^ 

nor, with the hope of restoring the whole of 
that coast to the aiu^i^ority of the great king* 
They considered it al,so as now practicable, to 
iexecute exemplary punishment on the proiM 
city, which had resisted the strength, dismem- 
bered the e^mpive, and tarnished the glory of 
Persia^ j 

The terronr of such a powerful combination 
might well have reduced the Athenians to a^ state ' 

of despmr. They afford the only example of a 
people, wha by the virmes and qualities of the 
mind sdone acquired an extensive dominion over 
men, that were equally d&ilful with themselves 
in the arts of war and goveram^it. The nationa 
jaround thAm considered the Athenians as supe- 
riour in courage uul cf^iacity to every other 
people; , and by the force of this opinien thef 



were enabled to msdntain, with very fe^le gar^ 
tisonsi an absorlate aut^horitj over the isktids of 
the ^ean sea, and the ckied of the Asiatic 
coast* The disasters and disgrace of the expe- 
dkion against Skily destroyedy however^ at once^ 
every real and ideal- support of their power; 
The^ thereby lost one-third of their citizens; 
and they could not sfiarpply their garrisons in for« 
eigti parts withont fresh recruits* The dread of 
their arms was no more; and their multiplied 
defeats before the walls, and in the harbour of 
%rhcQSi», h&d converted into contempt that a^^ 
tniracionr in which Athens bad been long held 
both by Greeks and barbarians* 

But in free governments there are many latent 
tesovTces, whieb pubKck calamities alone can 
^vea)« Adversity also ftirnishes in the enthu- 
^asm of popular assemblies the greatest opporA 
tnnity to men of strong and vigorous inteUects 
of (^{^ying national honour and magnanimity. 
The first spark of generoue ar<k)yr, eacotted by 
the love of virtue, of glory, and of their repub- 
lick, was diffused and cherished by the natural 
contagion of sympathy. The whole surround- 
ing multitude caught the patriotick flame ; and 
its social and invigorating warmth was reflect- 
ed from such a variety of objects, that its in^ 
tenseness could net be resisted even by the chills 
and damps of despair. The Athenians resolved 
with one mind, and one resolution, to brave the 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every as« 
•auk of their collective foes* 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless 
speculaticm. The wisest measures, and the most 
vigorous that circumstances would admit, were 
immediately put in^o execution. They began to 
jtdatore the Bavy,»tocQllect stores^ toraise taoney, 
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to save and use it, according as the exigency of 
affairs seemed to demand* They abridged not 
only private, but publick luxury, which was be- 
come immoderate, and therefore pernicious, in 
Jhe Athenian state. They endeavoured to ob- 
viate the defection of the allied and subject states, 
and particularly of Euboea, the most valuable 
dependency of the commonwealth, and without 
which the city of Athens could not easily sub- 
sist. Never were the Athenian people so dis- 
posed to listen to, and obey, wise and proper 
advice. ^^ It was so resolved," says Thucydi- 
des, " and it was done ; and the summer ended.** 
The year following the defeat of the expedi- 
-n p tion against Sicily, the Peloponnesians 
4*12* ^4^^PP^^ ^ ^^^^ of one hundred sail, of 
*. which the Spartans furnished twenty-five 
gallies, the Thebans twenty-five, the Corinthians 
fifteen, and the Locrians, Phocians, Megareans, 
with the other inhabitants of the maritime cities 
in Peloponnesus, the rest. By the defetit in Si* 
cily, it was generally supposed that the com- 
mand of the sea was completely lost to Athens ; 
and immediately the Greek Asiatic cities be- 
gan to think of revolting. The Lesbians had 
commenced the example, and the Chians and 
Erythrxans followed. Diffident, however, of 
their own strength, their first measure was to 
communicate with -Tissaphernes, one of the 
Persian governours in Asia-minor; but the sa- 
trap did not think himself able, with his own 
forces, to give them protection. He, therefore, 
gladly united his interest with theirs, and con- 
jointly they sent ministers to Lacedsmon. The 
fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, 
was destined to encourage and support the re- 
volt of the Asiatic subjects of the Athenians* 
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Tissaphernes, on his part, promiaed, if they 
\¥ould send a part of this armament to the as* 
sistance of the Chians, Lesbians, and Erythrs- 
ans, that he womM pay the soldierS} and victaal 
the ships. 

At the sametime, embassadors arrived from 
Cyzicus, a populous and opulent city, situated on 
an island of the Propontis. They requested the 
Lacedaemonians to send their armament to the 
safe and capacious harbours, which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city^ 
and to expel the Athenian gariisons from their 
island. Pharnabazus, the Persian governor of 
the northern district of Asia minor, seconded 
thciir proposal, and offered the same terms as 
Tissaphemes. These satraps, however, were so 
disunited, that each urged his particular request 
with a total unconcern about the important in* 
tei'ests of their common master. The Laceds* 
monians and their allies, unable to come to any 
resolution, for a great length of time held many 
consultations* They hesitated, deliberated, re- 
solved, and then changed their determination ; 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon them 
to accept the overtures of Tissaphernes and the 
Ion i ans, and to abandon, at present, the cause of 
Phamabazus and the Hellespontines. 

This deliberation was not the only occasion of 
. delay. A variety of private considerations di- 
verted the PeloponnesianS from the general aim 
of the confederacy ; and the season was far ad- 
vanced before the Corinthians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hatred 
to Athens, were ready to sail. It happened al- 
so, that the time for performing the Isthmian 
games was at hand ; and such was the inviol- 
able sanctity of the armistice on that occasion, 
2b 3 
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that the Athenians might come to Cofinthy and 
remain there in safety and security. The pre- 
parations, therefore, could not long remain tf 
secret ; and even the negotiations would proba- 
bly also transpire. The movements of the fleet, 
in the mean time, excited the suspicion of A- 
thens; and the persons coming and going di- 
rected the suspicion to its object. Aristocrates, 
thenefore, one of the generals of Athens, was 
sent to Chios with instructions to inform him- 
self of the present state of things in that island; 
and, as a precaution for the future conduct of the 
Chians, to demand the ships, which, according 
to the terms of the confederacy, they were bdund 
to furnish for the Athenian fleet. The leaders 
of the revolt, therefore, thus taken unprepared^ 
denied any intention of bi'eaking their ancient 
connexion with the Athenian republick, and, in 
conformity to the requisition, sent seven ships 
toPirsus. 

The Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
games neglected not the commission, with which 
their country had entrusted them. The prepar- 
ations were seen, and the purpose was suspect- 
ed ; and they secretly learned the plan and par- 
ticular circumstances of the revolt, and the pre- 
cise time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian fleet. The Athenians took their measures 
accordingly ; intercepted the Corinthians as they 
sailed through the Saronic gulph ; and having 
attacked and defeated them, pursued and Mock- 
ed them up in their harbours. 

Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent 
squadrons successively to the Ionian coast, under 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and 
Astyochus. The fleet under Alcibiades sailed to 
Chios, and on its arrival excited universal aston- 
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khtnent and alarm among the inhabitants, ex- 
cepting those of the aristocratical party* The 
council, according to^ previous concert, was now 
sitting. Alcibiades boldly asserted, that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus. They 
had not heard any thing of the defeat on the 
Corinthian coast. A decree w^s proposed for 
renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and 
Altering into an alliance With the Peloponne- 
sians ; which, without being materially oppos* 
ed by the democratical party, was immediate- 
ly carried. The Erythr«ans followed their ex- 
ample ; and three ships only being sent against 
Clazomene, that city also surrendered. Alcibia- 
des had an old and hereditary interest at Miletus, 
^d he proposed next to engage the richest and 
most important of the Asiatic Grecian cities in 
revolt against his native state. Miletus soon 
after surrendered. Thus, with the trifling force 
of a few triremes, did Alcibiades strike a greater 
blow against his country, than the Lacedxmon- 
ians and their confederates, after the signal ad« 
vantages obtained in Sicily, had almost dared 
to meditate* 

The affairs of Athens were now in so critical 
a situation, that they voted an expenditure of a 
thousand talents, which, in the more prosperous 
times of the commonwealth, had been deposited 
in the citadel, to be employed in the moment of 
extreme necessity. By this seasonable supply, 
the' Athenians were enabled to send a fleet, un- 
der the command of Phrynichus and other lead- 
ers, to the isle of Lesbos. Having secured the 
fidelity of the Lesbians, they endeavoured to 
gain possession of Miletus. The Athenians 
and their allies consisted of two thousand five 
himdred men. Eight hundred heavy-armed 
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MileaiaQS under tbe commafid of Aldbiades> 
with the Pelaponnesians that had been command- 
ed by Chalcideus, and a force of Asiatic infantry 
and cavalry* kd by the satrap Tissaphernes in 
person, opposed them; and a bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Miletus. The Argi- 
«ns in the Athenian army, thinking that the 
lonians would avoid them at the first onset, ad-t 
Tanced without order ; but the Milesians pre** 
tcntly routed them, and killed near three hun« 
dred men* In the mean time* the Athenians, 
who were opposed to the Peloponnesians and 
Asiatics* fought with great courage and bravery, 
and having attacked and defeated the fonner, 
the latter immediately fled. In both parts of 
the engagement, therefore, the Ionic race, cotif« 
lXK»ily reckoned by the Greeks the less warlike, 
prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies* 
The Athenians having erected their trophy, pre* 
pared to make an assault upon Miletus. Late, 
however, in the evening of the. same day on 
which the battle was fought, they received intelf 
ligence thai a fleet of fifty-five triremes had ar- 
rived from Peloponnesus. But the exertions of 
the Peloponnesians alone had not sent out this 
powerful armament. Hermocrates ttad pre* 
vailed upon the Syracusans to equip a squadron 
of twenty triremes; which, being joined by the 
Peloponnesian gallies, had proceeded to the re- 
lief of Miletus. Theram'enes, the Spartan, was 
commander in chief* 

Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, consi* 
dering, that to perform what appeared moat con- 
ducive to the welfare and interest of his country 
was in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
clined to engage the hostile fleet; and his firm- 
neas desxnaed the clamoura of the Athenian sol* 
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diers, who insulted, under the name of cowardice, 
his retreat. He calmly retired to Samos, with, 
forty-eight gallies, and refused to commit the 
l^st hope of the republick to the danger of an un- 
equal combat* . 

The superiority which the Peloponnesians 
now possessed over the fleet of Athens was fully 
testified, in obliging the armament of that re- 
publick to quit the harbours and the coast of 
Miletus, and was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring^ 
cities and islands. In other respects also the 
Peloponnesians had many advantages over their 
unfortunate rivals. Tissaphernes victualed their 
ships, and paid their soldiers, and had procured 
the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and 
fifty Phoenician gallies, which had already reach-^ 
td Aspendus, a seaport of Pamphilia. In this 
dangerous and dreadful crisis, Alcibiades, who 
had so long been the misfortune and courage of 
Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and 
almost incredible accidents, to become the de- 
fence and savipur of his country ; and fortune 
seemed once ihore to respect and favour the de- 
clining age of the Athenian republick. 

During the iitne of his residence in Sparta^ 
Alcibiades assume^ the gravity and the austeri- 
ty of the Lacedaemonian manners, and used himp 
self to the spare diet, and laborious exerciseS) 
which prevailed in that republick.- His real char- 
acter and principles wer^, however, still the 
same. His intrigue with Timxa, the wife of 
Agis, king of Sparta, was discovered by- an ex- 
cess of female vanity : she frequently told her 
maids, that her son's name ought to be Alcibi- 
ades instead of Leotychides; and. that thefathep 
ef her child was the greatestji jg^ handftomest 
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man of his agc^ This report, irhidi: wfts for ^ 
while confiiM»i to the privacy of her female com-^ 
panionsy 8CNX1 spmead abroad iiY the world* AIci* 
blades, to pmiish her folly r boasted tha«h>rbad 
been induced to pay attention to the tfoeens not 
from any inclination for her pehion, bat merely 
from the vanity of gtving a king to Sparta, and^ 
aar heir to the race of Befctiles* The injured 
husband feh the keenest resentniient foi? the dfs^ 
kononr done to: his bed ; and stiU iliOf e for tho 
open asMl sharm^tets avowal of th4a dish<»iout> 
The nsagistnrtes and^generals of SfMtrtay jeabtvar 
of the frnme, and entviocm of the merit of a stran-* 
gert residily sympathised with the fiiiisfi»rennef 
and promoted the revenge of A^m^ They re^ 
Sorted to a disgraceful andneltoiodS expedient^ 
fiwr obviatang the misehtef* Pr^rafee Imsructioiitf 
were sent to Astyochus^ to procure the aasassin^ 
sdoo of Akibcades; but the er^y and' aesivo 
Athenian had secured too> fhiibifol domestiiek if»* 
MMgence hi the several fimnilies of Spsrta, «o 
remain tsng ignovan^ of what was transaetiivgi 
«id to become the vietim. of their resentment* 
With his tmiad address, he ekwded all the al^ 
tempts ol Astyoduis, and betook himself to 
TiMliphemea« 

Akibiades wasiiot wnprmxired for the change, 
vrhich hk new skwatio* induced^ Notwithstand* 
ing the favoov whkh he had Ibnnd aft Sparta^ 
mkd the attention that waadaSy paid to him, in 
tkt character of a stranger and a fogHiver h« 
was secretly* uneasy i and hie sole object wae to 
restore himself to his eountry, before thait coan^ 
try was reduced so mmchf. s^ to be wnworthy of 
receiving Inm. With this view, therefore, he had 
assiduoiisiy and seceesefidly conrted Tissapher* 
ift the seiKsh^ breast of the satrapy neither 



the advAntftfe of the Persian empife, nor that 
of the Pek>{ioii«eaian confederacf, was regarded 
hf fatmy but as it {>roinoted his own private in* 
terest and^iulenceii An opportmiitf , therefore^ 
was not wanting for insinuations and advice^ 
^at mught occasion a difference between Tissa* 
phemes and the Peloponnesians^ and render 
Akibiades not only agreeable, but useful to the 
PeraiaB. Tisiaphemes, pressed ior money by 
his co»rt and the exigency of his own govern^ 
mont, listened with great attention to any sug* 
geatiensf by which he could hope to spare his 
treapury, and to anass wealth for himselfl Al- 
cibiades told him that the pay to the PelDponne* 
aians was extravagant* The Athenians, he said^ 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per 
day ; not from any motives of economy, or ini^ 
bitity to afford more; but because they esteem* 
ed a larger pay disadvantageous to the service* 
Should discontent arise among the sailors on ac^ 
count of the reduction of their wages, a sum of 
money judiciously distributed among the comi* 
manders, woVild prove an easy expedient for sin 
lancing the licentious clamours of the seamen. 

Tissaphernes heard the proposal, with the s^ 
tention natural to an avaricious man desirous of 
saving hia money; and the event proved how 
true a judgment Alcibiades had formed of the 
Grecian character, when it was found that Hev- 
mocrates the Syracusan was the only person, 
who disdained meanly and perfidiously to be- 
tray the interest of the men under his command* 
Tissaphernes, however, afterward declaved,that 
Hermocrates, though more coy, was not less 
corruptible; and that the only reason why he 
<mdertoo]^ the patronage of the sailors was, to 
obtain for hims^jtmore exorlutant sum* How 
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far this aascrtion. was true, is uncfcrtain, -but it | 

strongly corresponds with the opinion, that other 
nations have formed of the Grecian character, 
. Alcibiades now saw the crisis appi^^ching, 
that might enable him, not only to return to his 
country, but to acquire the glory of restoring 
Athens to its former splendour and reputation* 
The Athenians in their distress, had made won* 
derful ex^rt^pns and bravely contended against 
their adversaries ; but it was evident that these 
exertions had almost exhausted them ; and the 
more inteUigent among the people were sensi* 
ble that they could not long resist the Peloponr 
nesian confederacy, aided as it then was by the 
wealth and power of Persia. At this juncture^ 
Alcibiades applied secretly to Plsander, and other 
persons in the Athenian camp. He gave them 
assurance, that he would engage Tissaphemes j 

in their interest, and, through him, lead the ' 

Persian monarch himself to an alliance with 
Athens, provided they would consent to demo- 
lish the turbulent democracy, which was odi- i 
ous to Darius. 

His overtures excited attention, and a great 
majority of the people approved the proposal. 
Phryniclius, however, the commander in chief, 
firm in the interest of democracy, was not, at 
first, made acquainted with the innovation that 
menaced the state. But no sooner was he aware 
of what was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
his colleagues were to every objection against 
recalling the friend of Tissaphernes, than he in- 
formed Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of the 
divisions of the armament under his command. 
Astyochus was become the pensioner and crea- 
ttire of the satrap, and communicated both to 
him and Alcibiades the intelligence he had re- 



eelred* Ak^iadts umaedrately infermed the 
Athenians m Sftinos of the treachery of their 
gisneral.. Fhrynkhus alarmed^ asd in great 
perili wrote again to Antyochas, complaiDtng 
that due secrecy hiCd not been observed, and ac- 
quainting him with the means of surprbingthe 
Athenian fleet at Samoa* Phrynichus under- 
atanding that the Spartan admiral had commit 
nioUed this also to Alcibiades^ extricated htm*, 
aelf with singular boldness and dexterity* The 
consideration that Samoa was unfortified) and 
that the fleet was stationed without the port, had, 
he said, induced the eitemy to make an attack, 
of which he had been made acquainted by pri- 
▼aite intdligence. He, therefore, issued imme* 
dtate orders to fortify the city. In the meaa 
time Alcibiades sent notice to the people, that 
the armament was betrayed by its general, and 
that the enemy were preparing to attack lt« 
This mtelligence only served to confirm that 
which had been communicated by Pbrynichus, 
and to justify his measures. 

In the mean time Pisander and his colleagues 
were endeavouring, at Athens, to overturn the 
democratical form of government. The com- 
pact body of conspirators warmly approved the 
proposal; but many and loud murmurs of dis* 
content wereheard from difierent quarters of the 
theatre of Bacchus, where the people had beenr 
convened. Pisander asked the reason of this' 
disappointment. <^ Have you," sud he, ^ any 
thing better to propose ? If you have, come 
forward, and explain the groiuids of your dis- 
sent. But, above all, explain how you can safe $ 
your country, your families, and yourselves^ 
except you comply with the demand of Tissa« 
phemes. The imperious voice o£ necessity ia 
Vou UI. 3 c '^ 
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superiour to every thing besides; and when the' 
danger has subside, you can reestablish that 
form of government which you most approve." 
A decree was immediately passed by the assem- 
bly^ investing ten persons with full power to 
treat with the Persian satrap. 
• The emba^adors proceeded to. Magnesia^ 
where Tissaphernes usually resided, aod were 
admitted to a conference, in which Alcibiades- 
acted for the satrap. Alcibiades, however, did 
not possess that degree of influence over the 
Persian, ^hlch he had pretended ; it was evident- 
ly, therefore, his purpose to render the confer- 
ence abortive, by making such demands for Tis- 
saphernes, as the commissioners could not grant* 
But finding them disposed to concede much, he 
required on the part of the Persian monarchy 
.the cession of all iooia and the adjacent islands. 
Fearing, however, that the urgency of their af- 
fairs would oblige them to 'Comply even with 
this demand, he required also that, along all the 
coasts of the Athenian dominion, the fleets of 
Persia should be allowed to sail undisturbed. 
Such a requisition satisfied the commissioners, 
t-hat Alcibiades and his party intended nothing 
friendly to the Athenian republick, and they ac* 
eordingly departed. 

The artifices employed by Alcibiades, con- 
Tinced the Athenians also, that his credit with 
the Pecsians was less than he represented it. 
The ari'stocratical party were, therefore, glad to 
get rid of a man whose ambition rendered him 
a dangerous associate ; but they . persisted with 
great activity in executing their purpose ; . and 
Phrynichus, who had opposed them only through 
hatred to Alcibiades, became an active abettor. 
When persusteion was found ineffectual, they re- 
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curred to violence. Many of the licentious deni- 
ai^ogues were assasnnatedi and four hundred 
men, chosen from among the people, were ap- 
pointed to conduct the administration of their 
country. These were to be men of dignity and 
opulence in the state, and assembled as often 
as they thought proper five thousand citissens^ 
whom they judged most worthy of being con- 
sulted in the management of publick affairs; and 
thus Avas the Athenian democracy subverted, 
after it had subsisted one hundred years with 
unexampled publick glory, though with much 
intestine disorder. 

-n jT But the conduct of the four hundred 
' . * tyrants, for such they certainly wer«, 
abolished every vestige of remaining 
freedom. Mercenaries from the islands of the 
^gean sea were hired to overawe and intimidate 
the people, and to destroy the i^al or suspected 
enemies of the tyrants. They neglected the 
opportunity of attacking the Peloponnesians^ 
Enraged at the treachery and duplicity of Tissa^ 
phemes, and mutinous for want of pay and sub- 
sistence ; but' they sent a humiliating embassy 
to Sparta, to solicit pieace on the most dishonour- 
able terms. Their tyranny beeame odious in 
the city, and their cowardice contemptible in 
the camp at Samos. The generous youths, 
engaged in the defence of their country by sea 
and land, were indignant at the insults and outr 
rages offered to their fellow citizens* The ty* 
rants might probably inflict the same indignities 
on them, if suffered to proceed in their career, 
and the people neglected to vindicate their free^ 
dom. These several murmurs broke out at 
last into loud and licentious clamours, which the 
approbation of the Samian» greatly promoted^ 
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AcdYitj Mid boldness were given to the instngw 
ents by Tkrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two of* 
ficers of great merit, but not entrusted with a 
share in the principal conimand. The abettors 
of th^ new govemnient at Samoa were attacked 
by surprise ; thirty of the most criminal were 
piit to death; three were banished; and the 
rest, submitting to democracy, received a free 
pardon. 

. The first concern of Thrasybulus, who had 
been appointed to the supreme command of the 
armament, was to recal Alcibiades, who had 
been deceived and disgraced by the tyrants, and 
wbo was most capable of avenging the indigni- 
ties and wrongs both of his country and himself* 
Accordingly an assembly of the Athenian citi- 
sens, belonging to the armament, was convened 
as the legal body of the commonwealth. And 
the assembly assenting totfae recal of Alcibiades^ 
Thrasybulus went to communicate the inlbrma* 
tion to him, then residing with Tissaphemes, 
and diey returned together to Samos. Several 
yean had now elaps^ since th« eloquent son of 
C^iniae had spoken in an Athenian assembly. 
He began' by lamenting his calamities and ac* 
cusing his fortune. His banishment, however, 
though otherwise nnlbrtunate, had pro6ured 
him, he said^the acquaintmce and the friend* 
ship of Tissaphemes, who, by his entreaties, 
had withheld the pay fitmi the Peloponnesians, 
and would, he doubted not, continue his good 
offices to the Athenians, supply theni with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even 
assist them vrith a Phcsnician fleet* 

These flattering promises raised his credit 
with the army, by whom he was immediately 
appointed general ; widened die breach between 
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Tiasaiphernes and the Spartans; and struck 
terrour into the tyrants of Athens, who were 
soon made acquainted with the speech of Alci- 
biades« Matters being thus settled, the Athen- 
ians at Samos already despised the efforts of 
the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revetage 
themselves on the four hundred tyrants ^^ 
Athens; but Aicibiades dissuaded them from 
their purpose, and declared, that it would be 
•proper to communicate first with Tissaphemes, 
show himself in the situation in which they had 
placed him, and consult the future arrangements. 
Accordingly he setoff for Magnesia, anxious to 
prove to Tissaphernes the power he possessed 
among the Athenians,. as he had been desirous 
to impress the Athenians with an opinion of his 
influence with Tissaphemes; and, as he could 
now be a valuable friend, or a formidable foe 
to either, he awed the Atlienians with the name 
of Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes with that 
of the Athenians. Upon the arrival of Aici- 
biades from Magnesia, he found the partisans 
of democracy, who had been inflamed with the 
report of the indignities and cruelties commit- 
ted at Athens, ready to sail thither to take ven- 
geance on their enemies, and to protect their 
friends* By these means Athens would have 
been plunged in the horrours of a civil war^ and 
every remaining dependency of the common- 
wealth in Ionia, and on the Hellespont, would 
have submitted to the enemies of the republick. 
No man but Aicibiades was capable of prevent- 
ing the people from committing this rash and 
destructive action ; and he effectually checked the 
design ; but at the same time he commanded it 
to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, 
unless they divested themselves of their illegal 
2 c 2 
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poirer, atid restorod the ancient coiiadtiiUoii> ht 
would sail with a fleet to Pimua, and deprive 
them of their authoricf and their lives. 

When the message reached Athens, it con* 
tribiited to increase the disorder and oDnfosioa 
of that city. The four hundred soon began to 
Aisagree among themaelves, and divided into 
iactiona, which persecuted each other as fiirious* 
ly aa they had persecuted ^ the people before. 
The cruel and tyrannical measures, pursued b^ 
their coUeagucs, were opposed and condemn^ 
by Theramenes and Aristocrates: Phrynichus 
was publickly stabbed by oi^ of the city guards: 
and the horrours of a Coreyrean sedition seem* 
ed ready to be renewed in Athens, when the (rid 
men, women, children, and strangers mterposcd 
for the safety of a city, which had long been the 
ornament of Greece, the terrour of Persia, and 
the admiration of the world. 

To the duplicity of the satrap, and the trea* 
chery of their own officers, the Peloponnesiana 
jfostly ascribed the want of pay and subsistence, 
and all the misfortunes which they su£fered* 
Their resentment beconaing violent and furious^ 
they altacked and destr^^^ the Persian fortifi«> 
ca^ns near Miletus, the garrison was put to the 
sword, and Astyoc^hus, their own general, sav« 
ed his life by fleeing to an akar. Nor were they 
appeased, until the guilty were removed, and 
an officer of approved Yalour and fidelity ap- 
pointed to the command. 

The dreadful consequences which musf have 
resulted to the Athenians, had a large and pow* 
erful fleet appeared on their coast, during the 
late commotions«and sedition An Athens, may be 
easily conceived from the terrour and conster- 
«ati<»i that were inquired hf the sight of a 



afunifoo oflbrty-two-gidiieft comiBi^ed hf tfa« 
S[>arUn Hegesandridas* The friends of the cMi* 
atitutioRy and the partisans of oitgarcbfy had 
been convened in two diattnpt and separate as- 
tenriblies; and the most important matters were 
in agitati(»i, when the Pelopooneskn fleet was 
diacoTered off the coast* Immediately the whole 
force of both parties in Athens united against 
the common enemy^ and ran to Piraeus as bjr 
mutual consent* Soiae went aboard the tti« 
reaies that were afloat ; others launched those 
^at had been hauled on shore ; and some pre- 
pared to defend the walls, and the mouth of the 
haibour. The Peloponnesians» however, made 
no attempt upon the Attic coast, doubling cape 
Stmium, sailed towards the island of £ub<ea* 

New alarm, however, then seized the Athen« 
ians ; and to defend a country which formed theit 
principal resources, and from which they could 
procure more plentiful supplies, than from the 
desolated lands of Attica, obliged them to saii 
in pursuit of the enemy, whom they next day ob. 
ierved near the coast df Eretria, the most con^ 
siderable town of EuboNfe The inhabitants of 
the island had long desired an opportunity foe 
revolting, and therefore supi^ied the Pelopon* 
nesian fleet abundantly with provision ; but thejr 
refused to furnish a market for the Atheniaos^ 
The commanders were therefore obliged to send 
• detachmbnts into the country, to obtain neces« 
saries ; when Hegesandridas seised this oppor* 
tunity tb attack tbem, Most of the ships were 
taken, and the crews swam to land, where 
many of them were killed by the Eretrians. Af- 
ter this defeat, the whole of Euboea, except Ore» 
Vs, immediately revolted to the Peloponnesians* 

The consternation at Athens^ wMa the news 
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df this misfortune reached the eij^y^ <wa» fgvenMt 
than even from the complete defeat and destruc- 
tion of the armament that sailed against Sicily. 
Com, me^, every article of food, came princi* 
patly^from Eubcea. Atcica itself was: not half 
so valuable and productive to Athens, as that 
island. Nor was this the only distressing cir- 
cttmstance; if the enemy had pushed, with their 
victorious^ fleet, immediately for Pirsus, they 
nlight have possessed themselves of the harbour* 
What might have happened beyond this is un- 
certain ; but thus much, says Thucydides, might 
have been forseen, that nothing less than the 
return of the fleet from Samos could have saved 
Athens* And had the Athenian armament been 
compelled to quit the station they then occupied^ 
the yfh<Ae of Ionia,, the Hellespont, and, in short, 
all the foreign dominion would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. It was not, however^ 
cm this occasion only, that the Lacedsmonian^ 
showed themselves accomodating enemies to the 
Athenians; and thus the misfortunes, which 
threatened the commonwealth with ruin, proved 
the prelude to its restoration 4 for by the perfidi-< 
ous,pr imprudent c<mduct of tlieir conimanders^ 
the Lacednrndnians lost this seasonable oppor* 
tunityof terminatii^ the war with advantage 
Aod honour. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged 
the people to disburden themselves of those who 
had summoned, or, at least, who were believed 
to have summoned, the Peloponnesian fleet to 
the coast of Athens, that they might enslave 
their, country. Antiphon, Pisander, and others 
most obnoxious to the friends of liberty, escaped ; 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of Al^ 
Qibia^lesy and the appix>batiaa of the conduct of 
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the troo]» at Samos, were tkea decreed ; and the 
constitution was reestablished on its original 
principksy as founded by Solon. ^ And now>" 
safs ThucydideS} ^^the Atheniansi for the first 
^ timC) in the present age at least, modelled 
** their government right ; which occasioned the 
^ restoration of Athens." 

During these transactions in the citf, Tissa* 
phernes acted the part between an open enemy 
and a ti^acberous ally* The Spartans, who had 
formerly neglected, now courted, the friendship 
and protection of Phamabazus ; and a numerous 
and powerful armament was sent to the province 
where he commanded. As s^on as it was known, 
that the Peloponnesiah fleet had sailed for the 
Hellespont, the Athenians, animated by the 
manly counsels of Thrasybulus and ThrasylluSf 
the generous defenders of their ft*eedom, pursu* 
cd the same course ; and in the straits that join 
the Euxine and i&gean seas, tbexonflicti^egan, 
and continued for a long time* In three succes* 
•ive engagements, the event of which became 
eontinually more decissive, did the AthenianSf 
in the twenty-first year of the war, prevail ovef 
their Peloponnesian enemies* The first balde 
was fought in the narroii^ channel between Set« 
tos and Abydus; in which Thrasybulus took 
twenty Peloponnesian ships, but lost fifteen 
Athenian gaUies* The glory, however, remain* 
ed entire to the Athenians. 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodtan vessels, near 
cape Rheg^um, was intercepted by the Athenian 
fleet. While the islanders defended themselves * 
with great bravery, Mindarus, die Spartan ad* 
miral, seeing their engagement, hastened to 
their assistance* The principal squadron of the 
Athenian armament attacked the PekqMxme* 
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HiaDS« Through the greater part of the day the 
fight was maintained .with various success in 
different parts of the line ; but, towards even- 
ing, eighteen Athenian triremes were seen en- 
tering the strait from the south. This proved 
to be the squadron under the command of Al- 
cibiades. The Peloponnesians immediately fled ; 
and, fbrtuhacely for them, the satrap Pharnaba- 
zus with.his land-forces was at hand. He rode 
into the sea, at the head of his cavalry, as &r 
as his horse would carry him, that he might re - 
n p lieve his distressed allies* Through his 
*. * assistance, the crews mostly escaped ; 
• but the Athenians carried ofF thirty tri- 
remes. 

The Spartans now yielded posse ssroil of the 
sea, which they hoped soon to recover, and re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus, that 
they might repair the remains of their shattered 
armament; and the Athenians, profiting by 
their victories, raised contributions from the nu* 
merous and wealthy towns in that neighbourat 
hood. But meeting with very indifferent succest 
in their design, the several divisions returned 
toSestos; nor could they expect that such strong* 
ly fortified places as Byzantium, Selymbria', Pe<^ 
rinthus, on the European, or Lampsacus, Pari* 
vm, Chalcedon, on the Asiatic coast, would be 
intimidated, without obtaining more decisive and 
important advantages. It was therefore deters 
mined, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
attack the Peloponnesian fleet at Cyzicus. The 
Athenian armament, coasting along the Cherso- 
nese, arrived at the small island of Proconnesus, 
near the western extremity of the Propontis. A 
heavy rain presently came on, which favoured 
the purpose of surprising the enemy* As tb* 
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lAreather cleared, and they approached Cyzicus, 
tlhey descried the Peloponnesian fleet manoeu- 
vring at such a distance from the harbour, that 
its return was already intercepted. The enemyy 
peceiving the Athenian armament so much 
stronger than they expected, were in great con- 
sternation ; they confided not in the success of a 
naval action, but it was impossible for them to 
return to their port. A general engagement 
ensued, and the Athenians obtained a complete 
victory. The whole of the Peloponnesian fleet 
was captured, except the squadron from Syra- 
cuse, which was burned in the face of a victo- 
rious enemy, by the ititrepi-d and enterprising 
Hermocrates, The circumstances and conse- 
queioces of this victory were related in few but 
expressive words to the Spartan government, 
in a letter from Hippocrates, the second in 
command, which exhibits one of the most cu- 
rious and authentic specimens of laconic writ- 
ing : '^ Success has turned against us : Minda- 
" rus.is slain : the men hunger: what to do we 
*' know not." These four short sentences made 
the whole of the dispjitch. 
. : Alcibiades now raised contributions on the in- 
habitants of Cyzicus. The fleet then proceeded 
against Perinthus and Selymbria, and exacted 
from these places also large sums of money. 
Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, in the Chsd- 
cedonian territory, near the entrance of the 
!Euxine, Alcibiadescaused that place to be forti- 
fied, and there established a custom-house for 
levying a duty of a tenth in value on all cargoes 
passing the strait. As this mode of collecting 
money required a force, he left, beside a garri- 
son, thirty ships there, under the command (^ 
Tberamenes. 
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In the mean time, the Peloponiiemiis, t 
by Pbamabazus, were busily employed in equip- ' 
lAg a new fleet, the matetials of which were 
easily procured in the Persian dominions. They 
werey however, deprived of the wise counsels of 
Hermocrates, who was degraded from his office^ 
«nd punished with banishment, by the insolent 
populace of Syracuse. The conduct of Hermo^ 
crates is Worthy of admiration : an assembly 
being called, he deplored his hard fortune, hi^t 
recommended the most submissive obedience tb 
the authority of the republick* He then requests 
ed the sailors to name temporary commanders; 
but was answered, that he and his colleagues 
otight to continue in office. He again urj^ed 
them, not to rebel against the govemmeni. 
" The time will come," he said, « when we 
** shall desire your support, to evidence the bat^ 
«< ties you have fought, the ships you have takeOf 
•* and the success that has attended you under 
*^ ouir command ; aud you will then bear testi- 
*^ mony to our conduct, upon all occasion s^ by 
** sea and land." The admonition had it» fu& 
effect : nothing disorderly happened. The ar- 
mament showed, however, that they would not 
have suffered any violence to their generals s 
they entered into an agreement upon oath, to 
exert themselves, on their return to Syracuse, 
for procuring their Restoration. 

For several years now the measures of the 

^ Q Athenians had been almost unifermly 
• • successful ; but the twenty-fourth cam- 
paign was distinguished by peculiar fa* 
vours of fortune. The Persians and Pelopon- 
nesians were repeatedly defeated by the Athen- 
ians, driven from their encampments suid for* 
tresses near the shore, and pursued into the 
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'Countty, which was plundered and desolated hf 
the victors. The Athenians returned in triumph 
to attack the fortified cities, which had not yet 
submitted to the conquerors. Alcibiades dis- 
played the wonderful resources of his extraordi- 
nary and enterprising genius in this kind of 
warfare. By gradual approaches, by sudden as- 
saults, by surprise, by treason, or by stratagem^ 
he soon became master of Chalcedon, Selym>* 
bHa, and Byzantium. His naval success was 
also equally conspicuous. The enemy had 
fitted out several small squadrons, which with- 
out much difficulty he conquered; and these 
multiplied captures accumulated the trophies of 
the well-fought battles that we have already 
described. It was computed that Alcibiades, 
since assuming the command of the Athenian 
armament, had taken or destroyed five hundred 
Syracusan or Peloponnesian gallies; and h\% 
naval victories enabled him to raise such contri- 
butions, in the Euxine and Mediterranean sea% 
as abundantly supplied his fleet and army with 
all necessary subsistence and accommodation. 

But. while the Athenian arms were crowned 
witli such gl)f>ry abroad, the attic territbry was 
continuallv harassed by the Spartan king, and 
the Lacedaemonian garrison at Decelia. They 
frequently, indeed, threatened the safety of the 
country ; the desolated lands afforded no sup- 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not venture wiq^** 
out their walls, to celebrate their accustomed 
festivals. Alcibiades, therefore, hoped,' that af- 
ter so many foreign conquests, he might perhaps 
be able to alleviate thedomestick sufferings of his 
country. He longed, also, to revisit his friends, 
relations, and native city, after hfiving been ab« 
sent six years ; and he hoped likewise to enjov 
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the rewards and honours, which the Greeks gen- 

-o r ^^^7 bestowed on successful valour.— 

'^' This celebrated voyage was performed 

' in the twenty-fifth summer of the war. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the services he 
had rendered the republick, there was still a 
strong party in Athens .inveterately inimical to 
him. The cautious son of Olinias, therefore, 
declined to land in Pirxus, until he was inform- 
ed the people had revoked the decrees against 
him. Information from his confident! ai friends 
reached him at seai that he bad been elected 
general of the republick ; and that the decree 
respecting his banishment had been repealed. 
Even after receiving this agreeable intelligence, 
he was unable to /conquer his well-founded dift^ 
trust of the inconstant and capricious humours 
of the people. Nor would he approach the At- 
tic shore, mntil he beheld, among the multi- 
tudes that had crowded from the city, his prin- 
cipal friends and relations, inviting him by their 
.voice an^ action. He then landed amidst the 
almost universal acclamations of the spectators* 
The general language was, that Alcibiades was 
the mo3t meritorious of the Athenian citizens ; 
that his condemnation had been the pernicious 
measure of a conspiracy of wicked men, who 
scrupled nothing to promote their own interest ; 
that his abilities were transcendent, and his lib- 
erality unbounded.; that he had been compelled 
to oppose his country, and his readiness and 
eagerness to return to its service,; proved bi$,pa- 
triotick disposition. That with respect to the 
danger of the state, men of his temper and in- 
clination, could have no desire to innovate ; for 
jlhe favour of the people gave him all the power 
and preeminence^ which he could possibly wish. 
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He had nerer oppressed any ; but his opponents 
had destroyed and assassinated the most wor- 
thy men of Athens ; and, if ever they appeared 
to possess any popular confidence, it" was only 
when the death, or exile, of the great and lead- 
ing men, left them, without competition^ to en- 
joy the principal situations of the commonwealth* 

While, however, these were the general sen- 
timents and expressions of the people, a few were 
heacd to murmur, that Alcibiades alone had oc- 
casioned all the past misfortunes and disasters 
X)f the republick ; and it was to be feared he 
would still be the promoter of measures danger- 
ous and hostile to the welfare of the common- 
wealth. His friends did not entirely confide in 
the protection, which the late established gov- 
ernment could, or would, afford. They came, 
therefore, prepared to resist atiy attempt, that 
might be made against his person; and sur- 
rounded by them, Alcibiades proceeded to the 
city. 

His first busrnesft was, to attend the council 
of five hundred ; and then to address the gen- 
eral assembly of the people. Before both, he 
asserted his innocence, with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been at:- 
cused, contrasted the situation of Athens, prior 
and posterior to his taking the command of the 
Athenian armament, apologized for his conduct 
during his banishment, and criminated his pros- 
ecutors. It was not difficult for Alcibiades, to 
plead his defence before judges, so favourably 
disposed to hear and to believe him ; and the 
popular favour was so great, and so evident, that 
not a word was spoken in opposition to him. — 
But the transports of the people became im- 
moderate, and they would have loaded their 
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favourite with honours incompatible with the 
genius of a free republick) and which might 
probably have proved detrimental to his future 
safety. The crowns and garlands, and other 
pledges of publick gratitude, he thankfully re- 
ceived ; but respectfully declined th^ regal scep- 
trt, and expressed his firm resolution, to Sup- 
port and maintain the liberty of Athens. The 
state, he said, did. not stand in need of a king, 
but a general, who should possess undivided 
power, capable of restoring th^ ancient glory 
Hnd splendour of the commonwealth. To this 
illustrious and exalted rank, which Themis- 
tocles and Cimon had formerly filled, Alcibiades 
might justly aspire. He was accordingly cho- 
sen commander in chief by sea and land, with 
supreme authority. The Athenians immedi- 
ately equipped one hundred gallies, and prepar- 
ed transports for containing fifteen hundred 
heavy-armed men, with a proportional body of 
cavalry. 

The Eleusinian festival, a time set apart for 
commemorating and diffusing the temporal and 
spiritual gifts of Ceres, now approached. This 
goddess, whose festival was distinguished by ap* 
propnate honours, had introduced com, wincj 
and oil among the Athenians^ who had commu- 
nicated them to the rest of Greece. Minerva 
who had given the olive, and was supposed to 
be the protector of Athens, was also rewarded 
with innumerable solemnities. In appointed days 
of the spring and autumn, various were the pro- 
fessions of gratitude expressed to the generous 
author of the vine. The worship of Ceres, in- 
deed, returned less frequently, but in two par- 
ticulars seemed calculated to excite reverence 
and awe ; by its seldom occurring^ and by the 
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Eteiisinian mysteries, those hidden treasures of 
wisdom and happiness, which were diffused on 
the initiated in the temple Eleusis. These 
mysteries are said to have expressed by external 
signs, the immortality of the human soul, and 
the rewards that will be bestowed in a future 
life on the virtuous and the good* 

After Decelia had been occupied by a Lace- 
demonian garrison, the Athenians were no long- 
er masters of the road leading to Eleusis ; and the 
mysterious procession having always passed by 
sea, many of the prescribed ceremonies were ne- 
cessarily either omitted, or imperfectly perform- 
ed* Alcibiades determined to wipe off the stain 
of impiety, which had long adhered to his char- 
acter, by renewing this venerable procession in 
all its lustre. With the forces returned from 
Asia, added to the strength of the city, he under- 
took to conduct the peaceful ministers and vota- 
ries of the gods by land, and to protect them in 
the fullest performance of every accustomed rite. 
This accordingly he accomplished : the train 
went and returned without suffering any disturb- 
ance from the enemy ; who, as it were by mu- 
tual compact, suspended hostilities at this sea- 
son* 

Soon after this meritorious enterprise, Alci- 
biades prepared to sail for Asia minor; and about 
this time Lysander was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fieet. It was a rule 
jealously observed by the Lacedaemonian gov- 
ernment, that none should be admiral of the 
fleet above a year* Lysander, accordingly, in 
rotation was nominated commander: he had been 
educated in all the severe discipUne of the Spar- 
tan state; he had spent his youth and manhood 
in those honourable employ mentsy which propei> 
3 9 2 



ly became him ; and it was not uptil the decline 
oflife> that he assumed the command of the Pe- 
loponnesian fleet. Experience was added to his 
valour^ and he had not yel lost the ardour and 
resources of that ambitious mind which animat- 
ed his youths His transactions with the world 
had taught him to soften the asperity and sever- 
ity of the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud 
what could not be gained by force ; and, in his 
own figurative language, to eke out the lion's 
with the fox's skin. This mixed character ad- 
mirably suited the part he was called to act, in 
this crisis of publick danger* 

Lysander, having received his command eariy 
in the winter, passed to Rhodes ; and proceeded 
with a squadron to Cos and Miletus, and thence 
to Ephesus, where, with the ships he had col« 
lected in the way,hefound himself at the head of 
seventy triremes. But the assembling^ of such a 
force was a matter of little consequence^ unless 
proper measures were pursued &»> holding it to- 
gether, and enabling it to act with vigour. As 
soon, therefore, as he heard that Cyrus was ar* 
lived at Sardis, to take upon him the govern^ 
ment of the inland parts of Asia mlnor,^be hast# 
ened to pay his court to the young prince. 
Here he experienced a favourable inception, 
and Cypus told him, that he had brought five 
hundred talents, or one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling, for cairying on the 
war against Athens ; and that, if this sum should 
prove insufficient, he would expend his own 
revenue, and melt down and coin into money 
the golden throne upon which he sat* 

This discourse gave great satisfaction to Ly* 
sander^and he requested thatthe seamen's wages 
-might, be raised from three ^boli to an Attic 
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drachnm a day. Cyrus answered, that hie had 
received express orders from his fether, that the 
pay should continue on the ancient footing. Ly- 
Sander, however, contrived, before he left Sar- 
dh«, to procure tlie augmentation to the sailors^ 
which induced the Athenian crews to desert ; 
and thus while it increased the strength of La- 
cedasmon, enfeebled the armament of Athens* 
Cyras gave him ten thousand daricks (about five 
thousand pounds sterling), with which he re*- 
tumed to Ephesus, and discharged the arrears 
due to his troops. 

While Lysanderwas manning his vessels, and 
preparing them for action, Alcibiades attacked 
the small island of Andros;; but meeting with 
more resistani^e than he expected, and being 
oUiged to procure pay 2uid subsistence to his 
troops, he sailed to the Ionian or Carian coast, 
with a view of raising contributions. He com- 
mitted the principal armament to Antiochus, a 
invok wholly unworthy of such an important trust, 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium, where the fleet then was, during hit. 
absence^ and by no means to risk an engage- 
ment; No sooner, however, was Alcibiades de- 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus^ 
approached the stems of the ships of Lysander, 
and with the most licentious insults challenged 
the Spartans to battle ; but Lysander had the 
prudence to delay the engagement until the pre- 
sumption of the enemy had thrown them into 
confusion. When he perceived the Athenian 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave orders 
to the Peloponnesian squadrons to advance 
against the enemy. A few gallies were imme- 
diately launched and manned, and pursued the 
Athenian fleet. This being seen at Notium, a 
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duperiour fbi-ce was instantly sent to the relief of 
Antiochus ; upon which Lysander ha¥ing led 
eutthe whole Peloponnesian fleet, the Athenians 
did the same with theirs, but in such haste, that 
they observed no order. Lysander began th« 
action with his fleet regularly formed: the Athen- 
ians, one after another, endeavoured to get into 
the line, and for some time maintained an irre- 
gular contest; but at length they were obliged to 
retire to Samos, and lost fifteen vessels, with a 
considerable part of their crews. This was a 
very mortifying- event for Alcibiades. He hast- 
ened back to his fleet, and, anxious to restore the 
tarnished lustre of the Athenian armament, sail»* 
ed to the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, and 
again offered battle ; but Lysander declined to 
venture a second engagement with the superiour 
strength of Alcibiades. 

The people of Athens, who expected to hear 
only of victories and triumphs, were not a little 
mortified, when they received the intelligence of 
this defeat ; and as they could not suspect the 
abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mander. The enemies of Alcibiades immedi* 
ately took advantage ofthe popular temper, and 
Thrasybulus arrrved from the fleet, in order to 
impeach him. He represented the nusconduct 
of Alcibiades as having ruined the afiaips of his 
country. He had selected, he said, such friends 
as were the meanest and most worthless of men; 
and to such improper persons he had committed 
the command of the fleet, whilst he passed his 
time in the effeminate pleasures of Ionia, or rais* 
ed contributions on the dependent cities, that he 
might maintain a fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Byzantium, which he had erected, to shelter 
Mm from the vengeance of the republick*. 
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. In the same assembly therefore^ and on the 
same day, Alcibiades was accused) and almost 
unanimoudy condemned ; and, that the afiairs 
of the republick might not again suffer by the 
abuse of uncfividedpower, they proceeded to elect 
ten generals. Among the newly appointed com* 
msnderS) were^ Thrasyllus^ Leon, Diomedon^ 
Conon, and Pericles, men whose approved va- 
lour and love of liberty had recommended Uiem 
to publick honours* 

These had scarcely assumed the command of 
the Athenian fleet, when Callicratidas was sent 
to succeed Lysander, the Spartan Admiral. The 
character of the former was directly opposite to 
the ambitious and intriguing temper of the lat- 
ter. On his arrival at Ephesus, Lysander told 
him that he resigned to him a fleets which com- 
manded the seas. *' Pass then," replied CalH-^ 
cratidasy ^^ along the isle of Samos (where 
the Athenians then lay) and surrender the ar- 
mament to me at Miletos*" Lysander endeav- 
oured to elude this by saying, that he was no 
longer admiral. A cabal was formed against 
Callicratidas, by some of the principal oflicers 
in the armament, and among the allies ; an uni- 
versal discontent prevailed on account of the 
change which had taken place in the Spartan 
command. In order to bring matters to an is- 
sue, Callicratidas asked them, whether he should 
retain his authority, and they give him their 
zealous cooperation, or return home, and relate 
the present state of things in the Peloponnesian 
aimament. Order was thereupon immediately 
established, and the commands of the Spartan 
government were obeyed. 

•This was not, however, the only difficultyy^ 
which the newly created admiral had to en« 
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counter ; he repaired to Sardisy to demand the 
stipulated pay, but could gain no admission to 
the royal presence* The first time he went to 
thepalace> he was told that Cyrus was at table. 
« It is well," replied he, « I shair wait until 
he has dined* '^ He came a second time, but 
was still denied adtnittance. This behaviour 
might have deserved his resentment, but itchief« 
ly excited his contempt* He left the royal city, 
despising the pride and perfidy of the Persian 
allies;, and exclaimed, that he saw what would 
be the consequenees of these c^arrels among the 
Greeks ; and that if he lived to return home, he 
would do his utmost to reconcile Lacedacmon 
and Athens* 

The first operations of CaHioratidas were di- 
rected against the isle of Lesbos, or rather 
against the populous and wealthy towns of Me- 
thymna and Mitylene, on the northern «nd 
southern divisions of the island. Methymna was 
taken by an assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants*: but Callicratidas, with a 
spirit of liberal patriotism, of which we meet 
with few instances in Grecian history, nobly de* 
clared,' that where he commanded, no Greek 
should h€ made a slave* 

He then threatened Conon that he would stop 
his adultery with the sea ; and accordingly, the 
Athenian commander having sailed with a squad- 
ron of seventy ships to protect the isle of Lesbos, 
Callicratidas, discovering his strength, with a far 
superiour fleet intercepted the return of the ar- 
mament to Samos. The Athenians fled towards 
the coast of Mitylene, but were so vigorously 
pursued by the enemy, that they entered the har- 
bour together* Conon thus compelled to fight ^ 
against numbers so superiour, lost thirty tri- 



remes, andonly saved the rest iiyliauling under 
the .protection of the battlements of the town. 
CctHicratidasy .staticming his fleet in the hapbour, 
and sending for infantry from Methymna and 
Chiosy formed the siege of Mitylene both by 
sea and land. After these successes Cyrus sent 
supplies unasked for, and also a present for the 
admiral. The supplies were accepted by the 
Spartan, but the present he refused 4 observing, 
that if Cyrus meant to be upon friendly terms 
with the Lacedaeihonians, he supposed he should 
be included;in the general favour. . 

Conon was now in a very distressing situation. 
He embarked some of his bravest and most ex- 
perienced seamen in two swift-sailing vessels, 
one of which, eluding the vigilance of the ene- 
inyr escaped to the -Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortunes of their general. 
This new« soon reached Samos and Athens. 
The importance of the object, which was no less 
than the safety of forty ships, and more than 
eight thousand brave men, excited the attention 
and activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one 
hundred and fifty sail was immediately equipped, 
and manned ; the assistance of their allies hav- 
ing added to their domestick strength, and all 
theable-bodied;menin the republick being press- 
ed into the service. 

This large and powerful armament instantly 
sailed for Lesbos, to the relief of Conon. The 
Spartan admiral did not decline the engagement. 
Having left fifty triremes under the command 
of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of Mity- 
lene, he went with one hundred and twenty ships 
to meet the enemy. The same evening the 
Athenians had advanced to the islands, or rather 
JY)cks of Arginuss ; and both meditated a sur- 
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prise, which was rendered ineffectual by a violent 
tempest of rain and- thunder. At the dawn the 
two armaments prepared ta engage ; but somo^ 
experienced seamen, and the chief counselk>rs 
of Callicratidas, advised him not to hazard the 
weakness of the Pel(^nnesians against the-su^ 
periour strength and numbers of the enemy^ 
The generous and intrepid Spartan, with the 
spirit of a true disciple of Lycurgus^ answered : 
<' My death cannot.be destructive to Sparta ; but 

Sy flight would be dishonourable both td Sparta 
id to myself/' The fleets met, and the action 
was bloody and obstinate on both sides. Van* 
ous evolutions then broke the regularity of or* 
der, and, nevertheless, the fight was nkaintaili- - 
ed for some time with much equality. Calli- 
cratidas, who commanded in the right wing of 
the fleet, striking an enemy's galley with the 
beak of his ship, fell overboard and perished. 
Different turns of fortune prevailed in different 
parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians at 
length, were compelled to give way on all sides* 
Seventy of their gallies were taken, and the rest 
escaped. 

' R O ^^ was now the design of the Athenian 
406 * *^"^*''^^s ^^ proceed against Methyntna, 
* Mitylene, and Chios, and to attempt the 
recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain* 
But Eteonicus, having notice of the defeat of the 
Spartan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
put to sea again, and to return by broad day- 
light into the harbour, with the crew attired 
with garlands, and proclaiming that Callicrati- 
das had been successful against the Athenian 
fleet. This contrivance succeeded ; the Spar- 
tans returned thanks to the gods by hymns and 
sacrifices ; the sailors were enjoined to refresh 



^heiMcWeft hf a copious wpast) and topr^t by 
a fovourable gale for sailing to Chios ; while the 
aoMiem biivoed their caimp} and inarched to 
garrison Methymna* 

This phice was now too strongly fortified^ to 
he taken by assault; the Peloponnesian fleet had 
secured itself in its harbour ; and the Athenians 
Ibuiid it impossible to effect their designs* In the 
mean time at Athena the flattering intelligencei 
which had been received respecting the victory^ 
i^Faa converted into disappointment and sorrow, 
when it was understood the fleet had returned to 
Samo99 without attempting any thing besides* 
They lamented beyond measure the loss of the 
wrecky by which their brave and victorious 
countjymen had been deprived of thesacred rites 
of iiineral ; a circumstance viewed with consi- 
derable horrour, because, according to a super* 
atilious tradition, their melancholy shades were 
supposed to wander a hundred years on the 
banks of Styx, before they were admitted into 
the regions of light and happiness. 

Hence followed one of the most extraordi- 
•nary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes 
of faction, recorded in history. The people by 
a decree deprived all their generals of their com- 
mand, Conon only excepted* Protomachus and 
Aristogenes chose a voluntaiy banishment ; but 
the rest returned to answer the charges brought 
against them* In matters of treason, perfidy^ 
Or malversation of men in power, the senate of 
five hundred, or rather the prytanes, that pre- 
sided in the senate, performed the offices of the 
magistrate, while the collective body of the peo^ 
pie, convened in publick assembly, executed the 
functions of judge and jury* The prytanes pre- 
scribed the for-m of action or tiial^ and admitted 
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'^e accuser to implead, or impeach bis antago* 
nist. The people then, as judges of the fact, 
gave their verdict, and as judges of the law, 
passed their sentence or decree. 
• But, in the present instance, the accused were 
hot allowed the usual forms of defence ; and 
each was permitted only to make a short speech 
to the people. The commanders were accused, 
tried, and condemned ; and immediately deliver^ 
ed ovef to the executioner. Before they were 
led to death> Diomedon addressed the assembly, 
in a short hut memorable speech« << I am 
afrdd, lest the sentence of death passed upon us 
be hurtful to the republick. I would, therefore, 
have you to employ proper means for averting 
the vengeance of the gods. Our misfortunes 
have deprived us of an opportunity for perform- 
ing the sacrifices, which we had promised, in 
behalf of ourselves, and you, before the battle at 
Arginusae : and this just debt of gratitude wc 
exhort you to pay ; for we are sensible, that the 
assistance of Heaven enabled us to obtain thi^ 
signal and glorious victory." Diomedon hav- 
ing thus spoken, the six generals were executed; 
but the cruelty of the Athenians was followed 
by a speedy repentance, and punished by the 
sharp pangs of remorse, which they endeavoured 
to mitigate, but without eifect, by inflicting a 
well-merited vengeance on the worthless and 
detestable Caliixenus, who had been the chief 
promoter of this unjust and tyrannical action. 

The removal and execution of the Athenian 
admirals, and the defeat and death of Callici*a- 
ttdas, suspended the military operations on both 
sides for, some time. Two other commanders, 
Philocles and Adimantus, had been joined in 
authority with Conon. The former was a man 
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of a Violent and ungoTernabie temper, unaccua- 
(omed to reflection^ void of experience, and inca* 
pable of governing others or himself* The Iat«* 
ter did not -want humanity, but ivas destitute of 
spirit and activity, qualities for which the Athen- 
ians were in general so remaiiLabie. He was 
careless of discipline, negligent of duty , and sus- 
pected of carrying on a* treasonable correspon* 
dence with the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesian cause^ 
after the death of Callicratidas and the disper- 
810I1 of the fleet, seems to have been .for some 
time neglected by Cyrus* The squadron, which 
had escaped from Mitylene, remained at Chios. 
Eteonicus, the commander, had«rejoined it from 
Methymna ; but he was without money, with 
which to pay the troops, and without resources. 
For some time, by hire and other methods, the 
soldiers, during summer, earned a comfortable 
subsistence ; for the Greeks had been accustom- 
ed to live, when on military service, by their 
own means ; and therefore at fii^t this did not 
give them great uneasiness ; but when autumn 
had advanced, their cloths were wo^ out, and 
with the increasing demands of necessity the 
means of earning were lessened* The approach- 
ing season of winter, therefore, afforded little 
hope. of relief, and the most serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained. A conspiracy, in conse- 
quence, was formed by the troops, to make thei^* 
selves masters of the island; and they determined 
to become rich at once, by seizing and plunder- 
ing the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, was 
nevertheless openly avowed* The conspiratorsy 
that they might assume a distinction, which 
should enable them the better to know their asso* 
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cnteB^ who were very n«imeio«»» agreed Uiik 
tTtity man of their part^r Btiould ckvry a veed« 
The intelligence of thi« plotxSd not reach Eti^o<' 
idtcut, until it waa liazetrdons to ofipose thb ini»> 
liny hy open force ; and if he dea tr ey ed thcin I7 
tesMd, the obloquy and reprtedi of Gieeee wouii 
be Tented on hioK Ha therefcfre selected fifteen 
persons in ytham ke ooiild confide^ and ar 
them with daggers, patrolled die streeto 
<^OB* The fint person thcf oibaerved to *c«hy 
a reed) was instantly pvt to death ; and « crowd 
assembling about the body, to lenow why this 
man was riain, they were told it was for carrying 
a reed in his casque. Thk mferamtioB was 
qiiickly'commtmicaled through the city. Thb 
conspirators, ui^repared, ai^ igtiorant of the 
opposition they had to csi^ct , hastened to tfarofw 
away the reeds, which exposed them to the dani^ 
gerous aasoultsof their unknown <enetnies ; ^i 
thus, with the loss of only one ttian, a mutiny 
Was coihpktely quelled, which, under a liesi* 
fating comnuRider, might htrve spread ha^^eek 
and desolataon o^er one of the moat fiQfmloas 
tod wealthy iskmds of the £gean. 

A congress 6£ the Peloponneaian octofaderafcf 
waa about this time hdd at Ephesua, Thither 
the Chtans, and ail the Asiatic confederates, sent 
deputies, commissioned ibr that.pili|}ose« In 
this convention it was decreed, to^end ministers 
to Lacedcmon in the joint 'tiames ofCyrus, the 
lifmament, and allies, to represent the present 
posture of affairs, ^nd to request that Lysandar 
might be res^poitited commander in chief. 

H weexcent Rrasidas, we <nay safely afBtim, 
that no Spartan had ever so conciliated the 
Esteem of the allies as Lysander ; no Spartati 
was equally acquainted with the method of pen- 
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dering himself agreeable to a Persian prince : 
for.flftjttery-and ap insiniuiting address lyere th« 
principal, if not the only qualifications necessary 
fi;>r obtaining the favour and esteem of a Persian 
court ; and these the severe discipline of Ly- 
curgus had almost precluded from existing in 
the Lacedaemonian commomvealth. The mili- 
tary and political conduct o! Lysander badf 
besides, be^n distinguished, and the success at* 
tending, the engagement against Antiochushad 
procured him^reat celebrity. 

The Spartans, though inclined to comply 
!with the wishes of their alliesi were, neverthje- 
le83 much perplexed by an ancient law, enacted 
in the jealousy of freedom, and still considered 
of importance : namely, never to commit the 
(Chief comm2^n.d of the fleet twice to the same 
persout The consideration of the signal defeat 
|;h«y had. suffered, and of their inability to sup- 
port and protect their Asiatic allies, or to con- 
Jtend with the Athenian armament, without the 
assistance of Persia, contributed not a little to 
induce t)iem to relax in this point. They still, 
fbowev/er, nominsdty adhered to the law, while, 
at the same time, they complied with the request 
of Cyrus and of their Grecian confederates. 
«They invested Aracus, a weak and obscure man, 
.with the name of adniiral, and sent Lysander 
.to command in Asia, under the appellation of 
vice-admiral. 

Lysandei:, arriving at Ephesus, made great 
.pcepajT/ations to h^e a fleet able to oppose the 
Athenian armament. Having, therefore, di- 
rected matters for this purpose, he battened to 
,pay his compliments in person to the Persian 
prince at Sardis. Absence, he found, had not 
: lessened his intei^st and esteem there. Cyrua 
2 £ 3 
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recekeA liitn with the greatettt demdintrtttiotw 
<yf jo)r, supplied him frith money for satisffiog 
the immediate expenses of the ^et, and, as be 
Iras about Co make a)OtMief to S«iza,ceastgnc€ 
the revenues of his weditfay plrovincdSy dovitfg 
his stay there, to his esteemed Spartan friend 
Such powerful and immense resources eould nti 
long remain ^unen^ployed in the adtive Viands 
of Ly Sander. He returned to Epliesus, p«id nfP 
^e arrears cf the seameti, «iid diveeted -his a^> 
tention to the means sc^f -prpseoiiCfng dffensrns 
l^perations agKiisst the AtheniUlis* 

In the meantime, so -great4iad been bis esEei^ 
tions, aided by an iinfaiiing 'treasury that^if^ * 
fleet was alreadye^ual in strengthto the A«ben<^ 
ian armament. His emissaries If ad universally 
engaged, or pressed, the seamen on the Idnias 
^nd Canan coasts. Ijysander, 'however, ddMr» 
mined not to risk agenei^al engagement, whicAi 
DO necessity of his present circumstances i^eii 
quired. In all the towttstm the Propontis^vani 
the Hellespont, which had submitted 4oj€be 
Athenian republick, underthe ct^tmnand ^ !AK 
xibiades cind ThrasybuiUs, a Laceditmoniaft 
Action still existed. The eonseqaenees, €hero> 
fore, of giving efficacy to such a party, wouM 
probably be the accomplishment -of two vei^ 
important objects; (he obstruction of the revie. 
nue that supported -the Ath^an Beet; andtM 
recovery of the trade with the Euxine, whidh 
furnished (he best supi^ies of com. 

For these reasons, 'the Hellespont was this 
-point to which Lysander directed his principal 
attention. Desirous of avoiding the Atheniati 
armament, he coasted along the shorss of Astat 
and, without receiving any interruption from 
"the enettty, reached Abydos* 'Here *bis fia#l 



rode Iti flcqQvity m tiie havbour. The dtf iras 
populous, and 4he -body of infantry which It 
fomisfaed was pht under the oommand of Tho* 
paaCf a LacedtBincmtan. The important town of 
IiRmpsacwwas then attacked; and the place, 
tltough tbravely defended by the natives and 
AthortUm garrUion, was at length taken by 
storm* The city was abandoned to the Hcen« 
tlooA vapaoity, the avarice, the lust, find fuiy otf 
the conquerors, according to the barbarous ami 
preiloiiitnaiit cuBtom of theage. 
V iTbe government of Athens, after the violent 
iiid:croel procoedifigs octasioned'by the spirit 
«f party, in which the .six braw and uiifortunate 
Mnniii«nders4ost theiriltvea, seems to have acted 
1iiith< aupineness and languor. The diktdry and 
knpnidient mefumres pursued by the ^fioetat 
^Stunos €aigured ill of the abilities of Tyd^is, 
M«)ander, and Cephisodotus, who had been 
lately ^ned in ccnnmand with the meritorious 
<2etion and his unworthy colleagues. In the 
tdsiMesofaGomroanderyConon wasnot inferiour 
to Lystmder himself ; and, but for the division 
«f tbe-aupreiBie auUiority, the Athenian arma.- 
flient wootd'have been superiour, in every re»- 
fiect^tothePeloponnesiaii. Confidentofsucoessi 
•cmd flushed with victory, the fleet of Athens pcr». 
'Sedfrom^omoS'tcitte coaist of Asia, and the 
dependencies of the Persian monarch. They 
then sailed for £|il«esus, with the intention 
4>f offering battle to the enemy ; but •received 
i^itelligence that Lysander had already pro- 
-oeeded northwaid. In alanii for the depend- 
-^Bcies of the commonwealth on the Hellespont, 
ilhey immediately hastened after him. Lampsa- 
<GM8, was, however, taken before they reached 
Eleus. Staying, therefore, at this place only 
^hile they took f efiresbment^ they proceeded to 
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Sestost and arrived the same eveniikg^ at JKgOs- 
potambst over against Lampsacas. 

This station was injudiciouslf chosen, as it 
afforded very insecure riding forthe fleet, and 
vas two miles distant from Sestos^ the nearest 
town for furnishing them with provision. The 
strait between Lampsacus and ^gospotamos 
being only two miles wide, the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet was almost immediately known 
by Lysander. On the same night, theivlbrey 
his plan was formed, and his ewlers were iissa-, 
ed. The morning no sooner dawned, than his 
crews had taken their meal, and repaired on 
board* Every thing was in readkiess for actioQ) 
but no movement was made. The sun was 
scarcely risen, when the Athenians, despi^ng 
the inferiority of the Peloponnesian fleet, ad- 
vanced in order of battle to the harbour of iJtmp* 
sacus ; and the enemy remaining matiionl«s8) 
the Athenians waited until the evening, and then 
returned in triumph, as the acknowledged mas- 
ters of the sea. No sooner, however^ had the ar* 
mament of Athens withdrawn^ from before the^ 
harbour of Lampsacus, than Lysander a^it two 
of his swiftest:gaMies after them, with instruc- 
tions to the commanders^ observe whether the 
enemy debarked, and to form some judgment 
of their immediate intentions, and then to hast- 
en back with the information. This was punc- 
tually executed. In the mean time, Lysander 
kept his fleet in readiness for action; and not 
until he was^assured that the enemy's motions 
indicated no intentions of attempting an enters 
prise, did he dismiss his troops, to procurl; re- 
freshment. The next morning they repeated 
their insults, and the two following days also 
he pradently indulged their presumption.' 

Since the battle of Notium> on account qI 
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which AkibiadM h%i been deprived of the eoiQr 
jaaiid of the Athenun annameiii;) und ben- 
isheid, -he had feaided in his castle on the Thra'^ 
C3ian Chepsonese. The twe hostile fleets of 
course attracted his attenti^n^ as they were botih 
ia the Beighbourhood of his residence; and he 
wasy at leas^ so far sensible of the. welfare of 
1m eoHB^rf, as to be imeasf at what he saw. 
.£ig^ofl^otaino6 had only a beac^ on which the 
gaUies might be haiirited) or near whi^, ia the 
shelter of the strait, they caight sa&ly nde at 
anchor. The ground was commodious £6r ea« 
campiag ; but, in the delects of the military sya- 
ttm of that age, the troops went to Sestos^ two 
vales distM>t,(as haB been be&re observed) for a 
aaarket : while on the other hand, the enemy at 
Abydos had the aecurity of a harbour for their 
fleet, and a town for their .pec^ie, where, that they 
B&ghtiieidw^s ready for every duty, they couU 
preeure whatnecessarka they wanted. Akibir 
ades w«»t to the Atheman camp^modesi'ly ad- 
SMunished ^ie -countrymen of iheir im|H*udence, 
and obeerved, that if they moved otUy to Ses- 
toe, they, as well as the ememy^ would have the 
tonefit of a -towa and a harboiu*, and where» 
e^iwdly mth tibeir present attuation, they might 
fight whenever they leased* This admonition 
of the illustrioue eacile was received with arro- 
gance^anddisdaia; and Ak»blades wasit^proach- 
ad for presuBMBg, while an outlaw <^ his couor 
ti;y, to gi^ advice to the adourals of Athens* 
Their conduct, indeed, too ffutiifully, corres* 
ponded, in eveiy particular, wkh this ineolence 
jtttd«iUy. 

>Lysander, in the mean time, observed, that 
every day '« oKperienoe of ^is inaction 'increased 
the negHgence «and confidence of the Athenia|is» 
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He was informed, by the vessels which he sent 
to watch their motions^ that they did not confine 
themselves to the market of Sestos, but wan- 
dered into the country, to seek, or on pretence 
of seeking, provision. In the morning they 
failed not ,to offer battle to the Peloponnesian 
fleet, and in the afternoon returned again tb 
their camp. On the fifth day, they advanced as 
usual to the harbour of Lampsacus and provok- 
ed the hostile fleet to^ an enga;gement, by more 
daring menaces than on any former occasion. 
Confident of success, they yielded without re- 
serve to all the petulance of power and prosperi- 
ty. They even debated among themselves, iti 
what manner the Lacedaemonian pnsoners^houM 
be punished, who had the misfortune to fall int^ 
their hands* The cruel Philocles proposed, that 
they should have their right hands cut off, that 
those enemies of the i>epubliek might be incapable 
of handling the oar, or brandishing the spear* 
This inhuman proposition, though opposed by 
Adimantus, was approved by the majority of his 
colleagues, and finally resolved on. After in<« 
suiting the Peloponnesian fleet in the most mor- 
tifying and disdainful manner, they returned with 
an air of exultation and contempt, to their station. 
Lysander then gave directions to the com- 
manders of his exploring ships, that, if they 
observed the Athenians disembark and disperse 
as usual, they should hasten their retuim, and by 
the elevation of a shield communicate the intel- 
ligence. The advice boats, therefore, havin^^ 
followed the enemy to a convenient distance, no- 
ticed that they no sooner landed at their station, 
than- the troops straggled about the shore, ad- 
vanced into the inland country in quest of pro- 
vision or amusement, and indulged in indolencet 



©rrCTdled in disorder. Lysander had embarked 
the troops, cleared his ships, and made every 
necessary preparation, to avail himself of the 
opportunity of effecting by stratagem, vjrhat 
irould have been difEcult and dangerous to have 
.attempted by force. The advice boats returned, 
the expected signal was made, and the fleet 
steered across the strait. 

Conon endeavoured seasonably to assemble 
the strength of the Athenians but his advice was 
disdained by officers incapable and unworthy of 
commanding; and the seamen, unaccustomed, 
.and uQwilhng to obey the. commands of their 
.leaders, despised his orders. At length, how- 
ever, when it was too late, they became sensible 
<>f their errour. The Peloponnesians were upon 
them before any effectual and salutary measures 
qf defence could be taken. The soldiers and 
teamen were equally dispersed; and most of 
their gallies were altogether empty, or manned 
with such feeble crews as were incapable of 
.working, much less of defending them. The 
Peloponnesians, with their regular onset and dis- 
ciplined valour, attacked the Athenian troops^ 
as they flocked precipitately, and without order, 
to the shore. Those who fought were slain ; 
the rest fled into the inmost recesses of the 
Chersones^e, or sought protection in the Athen- 
ian fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

Conon's trireme, with seven others of his di- 
vision, and. the sacred ship Paralus^ had their 
cVcws complete, and pushed off from the shore. 
One hundred and seventy-one gallies were seized 
4>y the enemy, at anchor or on the beach* No 
effort within the power of nine ships could have 
any other effect than to add the loss of them to 
ib^t of the rest of the fleet. While the enemy, 
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tberdbre, were taiteat apoD their captoftt, C^oDon 
fled, uapursuedf to the island o£ Cyprus* Thi^ee 
tlkouaand prisoners were takeii^ among whom 
vese Philocles and Adimantus ; and l^ysu^^ 
returned with his invaluable spoil to Lampsa- 
cu6» amidst the ji^ous acclamations oC naTid 
triumph. B* C« 4Q5« 

It now became a matter of serious cflDsidwB- 
ation> bow they might di^x»se of such a num- 
ber of prisoners^ beyond aJl conunon example 
of battles among the Greeks ; the allies acocw^ 
ingly were asaembted for consuiution, and that 
animosity ai^aredin their proceedings, which 
the ancient manner at war&re was calculatod to 
eitcite* The injustice and ^^-uetey of the alnl^- 
tious Athenians were copiously described} aad 
maltdottsl^ exaggerated in this dres4ftil ^ibu- 
nal. <^ It would be tedious," they said, ^^ to 
enumerate, though it was impossible to forget, 
the multiplied and abominable crimes, of wlHch 
ao many individuals and so many communities 
had been the innoooit and unhi^ipy victims* 
Even^lately Uiey had taken a Ckmnthlan and an 
Andrian vessel, and thrown the crews down a 
precipice, and destroyed them. The gods had 
averted the odious and inhuman propositioa of 
Philocles, of which the author and approvers 
were equally criminal; nor could those deserve 
pardon or mercy) who had no pity on the suflbiw 
jDgs of others.'' 

It was therefore instantly resolved, that all the 
priacMiers, who were Athenian citizens, except 
Adimantus, should be put to death* The HXk^ 
armed prisoners were then conducted into the 
presence of their armed judges, and, as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly de- 
manded of Phiioeles, what he oujght to suffer for 



hte intended cradtjri Tlie Athetflftn tepVed 
idthdiiitine A kod intreptdity, ** Accuse not those 
whom hit ift your power to judge, but infiietthat 
punhhmetit on m^ which we'^ in your situation, 
would have inflteted on you." No sboner had 
he 8p0ken thusy than Ly sftoder begati the execu- 
tion, aBd killed that genei^l with his own hand. 
Tlie Pelepbniiesian soldiers foUowed the bloody 
a&d inhmtiMii exampleof tlieiroonimander. Of 
the three thousand Athemans, Adimantus alone 
waft spared; and probably on this account it 
was asserted, that he had been corrupted by Ly- 
saader with the gold c^ Pasia, and betrayed the 
fleet. 

It ii»ght ha^e beeiv eocpiseted that the Spaitan 
adnural after an efvnt wbich gave him the eom- 
plete command of the aea^ would immediately 
have si^d' to IHneusrand assaulted the city, al- 
raidf griesEoufity ^preased by the Lacedsemoni- 
an army at Decelia. But Lysander foresaw the 
ttsmenous obsttittlet tiiai^ would oppose his con« 
i^estoF Atlieii% and therefore prudently re* 
strained the aaRliniro#tlla tmops ^m die enter- 
pitae* The stnuigisrvfortified havbours of that 
capital^ the longJaaciiofty* wafls that sorrottnded 
the city, and i^Te all, the ancient renown and 
actual despair of'the Atiienians, must, he was 
sensible, rM^er the sioge^ ifnotfruitlsas, at least 
difficult and tedkiusi. ' 

On the coasts of Greece and Asia, and of any 
of the iHtermedaajteMaiids,"tlisre was no naval 
force capable of contending with the fleet of 
Ly Sander; nor, if we except the city" of Athens 
alone, Mias there asiy fortified ]dace> in all those 
countries, sufficient to withstand the impression 
of bis arhiy« It was a design, therefore, dc^ 
saving his ambition, and whieh his prudeiice 
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mw^ to ^ ^\mn ,tO driseot Uie oqhivas of bifi. tio*^ 
tt^ricfu^ fieelt wiidw late potoemloK. As Mfoo^ 
as he apfktared bHwfMSl:Bt3af)tiufn.ia1l4^Cbal-! 
cedMN lhe>»ih«Mtrftft«f ^6ac{.ph^es^s4«ni^ 
ed and terrified by Ibe^jotodftdi aiifirfbrltmj^%o£' 
their Alheiita».aHie8f<dffkr«il:icritapilMla^^ 
Atketuan gamtei&s^wcte>tf}](6it»dlo^dq)ftrtriHKe. 
policf) more than leait^BypccyinpiedlhU meaauve. s 
Lysinder knted forisKiliiitiO'ibc <Diu|iie«( <kf A^ 
tbeQS.; and^agatnat Hke'tneoMmofk ,slu:r0ogth «£ 
the fortifications) and other obstacles with wbiehi 
he would liatertoi «cniftfiifl/ ftffiliifie ie«i oonaid- 
ered as^tbe «oiiteerttfin. andfi^Bkaciom wl^apoo* 
Aa, 'tbelvfer45^^ev«ry; Au^tadiitKMa of tbcir' 
numbeilr v^Mdd 'promote : .to", pitrpoao^ be c poiv^ 
mittedaU Athenian dfeiaBfia;ta^ to Athi^ui^ 
but tO' Athelis onlf^ ; ! ::.•'. 
-In th& meaiir ti«iie> theP^afalndf arriving.. by: 
nig»bt dl P)rQBU8,ooiii»vAicifeftdU»<tbe Athemaiis 
such iBteMigeDoe;a3(noellei^«^perHa|iayoflhfi itfi? 
forttmnie'&e^ n^thoUt^Jtfteiptfitecliofkjaf th&sib- - 
cr^ cbaractardf ttieahtp^ Mnnldliaivaif^fftdtlo:. 
carry.. Tbeoalami andJatn^Ht^tfioe^ «cfkni«)ens>> ; 
iog immediately ia the^^vkiaily of tbe barboKr* . 
^wre ^quickly oommtiniisAed. fkcoiiig^b the tcurn. 
of Piraeus, and, passing from omeperiSonrM^^**. 
oUier^ reached .tb^cii}^rT hie conateroattaix m - 
noedtastely :becamelnimvffi«talij attd\daring ..that * 
night n&. person ^plr in Atbenau. &rief :£or.l;be . 
slain, the beat part of the jAtbenian you^.aiui: 
amonlg .Irhomevbf^ioite bftd-sQiae fHend or^re*. 
lationf^waanottbe prevailing .paAsinn; this was 
overborn^ bytbedreadof thfl^4at6, whiohthreat:*. • 
ened. tbfiqisdLte&; .and thus x;very other . feelingf e 
was absorbed in persoDal consideratiohs* ..: 



-des(tit«ie»C JsUe meBf 'Ca|pid>le of •dimtitig the 
publick affairs imymt^- ooouDon stavrnJ' Buff 
idMitfs|vfc:of'idva'iiMraipi^^ republick, 

ftm idfipiM afe.>«qual:i»nce li) ^tteX^srlkiidk ^ouki be 
4MNmglttiaKakistiM^^i^le«t:strile4^ fAeUcHiy 
*itt)ii ^e^S4olei*»y of 'intestine .ttimitlty tiad cte- 
mxi^f^t M eofaitnnii^e.in<the€oiistaCuei»t parts of 
.thel^gMftn9im0n&: Nothing ibir vecnalnedof that 
ffM^&kedttfitkiicc^i;vlfaieh,iaftcr the^def^ of the 
c^ldlliii^fiqptdilMti^hAd enabledthe loadicig iii<»n 
Mi^itt)rfc«cate*u> n^priftetaliiGreece with oevr ex- 

*On^:tti4iii<inM««^^n9W«uftivjaW 4he «riivi(l ^f 
'HM'f^affriittt^'«i^g«Ktitfmli«iS8ettibiy traa eenvenedy 
t4wt'«udl MMtsQees «ra>eii«wiif ed on, asthe •ex- 
H>^in€yi«<i^1Mr»iiiiffmndrtb>ifeiii^^ Th^^k- 
-^^fed^ an imttuKliate«iege by-wtk and land ', and 
•itfi<ift-^^#ial('hti^|0BMyeiK«>ratse'a'ft8et arble to op- 
•^\im^^(»i4^il^^^lofoit^ icbciyt deteranHi- 
XMltf'blook op aU'iAie^^rCB ie«eept,:one9 ID re- 
pear %h«:M«Ui|^ tticc^polHt gwrd»9 Mid to'.^repare 
'^¥«v^iati3n^it|}tlieiriioi«iuBt^ to ivsiat the ^tiemv, 
l|iM4!ar<^ttbt«fii«hloeidftde« ' - 
"<< • IW tMiitM^ntiiM/LyMiKleivliaving avedthe 
XHkfitoip^fittbieditcaimo MJbmieaioR, sailed to the 
diilahd *4yf <L«Sbdi^ rUiiocd Hfftykne, and ton- 
iMrHbd^ha&lkgiiMoeef Kfethycnna. Whilst he 
i«#fts ;<Me«(iiilgi^s ^I'msoifiaF «he coast of Lydia 
«-«lM dMa,)aMM'the'ii«iglibe4ftn|f islands^he sent, 
*St^iU<A lyitblenidtp^tb the 'thHi^tm shoreSy 
"wM 4*lk9«g«d ^^e tnadtlnte^oaits of Macedon, 
'«QMfied the testis Mid cltm^of Thrace border. 
-Ih^ottthe 'elMiat^^Md rodfe'tHumphant in the 
Xtf^n^spotit khd Propontia)* ifhe^J£gean and Eux- 
-iMe'jeasi Bo^m^aftcH^'the-^laatttet'^f the Athen- 



vouf^ portioA of the ancient w6iU:fufaniftted 
with reluctance to th^^pawer, orlroKiQUvilf-ao- 
cepted the alliance* o£ Sparta. 

During this lone aeoea of iriumphS)X.)nMliid«r 

. never lost sight of the;fedUction of .AUie^^i «n 
object not only useful} .but. necetau^^ for ooaa- 
pleting his desigas^ ^nd the^ vtcUHrtes^e.bad>fd* 
ready obtained* He therefore sent i:nfqnnatioa 
to Lacediemon and Pecelia* at the same time* 
that he was ready to sail to Pir»ua wltln twa 
hundred gaUiea* . The I isr editniottians» aa W>on 

. as they received this intelHgence* teaolviQdilo 

..make great exertions* that they nnghtieyn^lia^e 
a war, which had coBtiauedforanBh.a long 8t« 
Ties of years with little oc no. inlemMaai«n» Tbi^ir 
allien were summoned to arms ; and the whole 

. force of Laconta joining thiasif they ntiirehed to* 
ward Attica> under the octfnmaoApf Paiiaamas* 
Agis now united the troepsirosaO^diia t«ithia 
numerous and powerfol armyvandibeApffocee^ 
ad to the gymnasium of Academus»v cloa^iJg^y 
the city, where they foted their quai^teta^ •; j 

The Athenians, though destitute oC alti^ay^ 
a fleet, of stores, and Uockaded:by.apowfsir|^ 
enemy b^ $eaaod jkuad, made no proposals- for 
capitulat^qg. In suJUen add silent despond^l^ 
they beheld the formidable appoautni^e 'of ti^ 
Peloponneiians on the. sea. and. in thi^ fi^d^^aiyl 
with all the m^^^tn th^ir power thfi^y f^^piawl 
for a defence, whicin. at best, could o^y|¥rj^ 
crastinate their final do«O0a,. and wojold hOi. at* 
tended with nothing but present. sufferingf.fr« 
When l^y gander had block^^d up the eptraiiisepf 
their harbours, and no supplies could be pcocuf" 
ed for the city, famine soon began to be^severe^ 
Iblt by the Athenians* Still, however, thoy d^* 
landed vith vigitfur th^ir.wajls and ran^parts, pa^ 
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^ie^tI1r*1^l6are^ bflt^slvip and hunger, Ai>d be» 
ittffci whh obstinate unconcerti the affiictioti of 
theii^#ms aiid ehildren^ Disease and death 
Am ^dvBticed amcm^ the mfortunate Athen- 
TftTOWtth/inofeiasTnghorrQur; yet^ even amidaf 
Mi tlreadfilhidthe of woe, th^y punished Ai^ 
4iii«itrat«t^)<^^he^utniost severity for propot^ 
<ii>f ft edipittiMtimi imdv atthe saitie tinie, dec}ar<- , 
•^d/tfaM theiritid«pe«Mienceand their lived ^K) ' 
f)«Wr togfetHer,'* i 

? 'Sfatj^ot^hataiiSdii^ the not^e sentiine^and 
inQl«iich«lyfiTOiii«&softhe popular asseftibiy, a 
fMrnerouB «nd ptfwviiii] patrfy of men existed in 
the states who were governed by interest m6re 
thtm%3^^hmibu1r i^andthe greatest enemie»of the 
i^etfy of Athene fhdurished in the bpsofHi of th^ 
taMnittonwcaltli. The 'WhcUte hody of the senate 
was 2nfsctedwitM the leaven of the five hundred ; 
tmd netonty Thei^amenes, btft Several other meH 
«f ttbllttiea and inflvthCe In tlVe ^tate, regretted 
ihe Q^estrudim of i;hat tyranny, and the restora«> 
tion oi ^e dedtoertttk^l fortn of govefmrnenr. 
fiALmidst ereiy shape of pubKek distress, the 
^ibetifan^ cahldted, damb«$red, acebsed, and 
perBecuterdt each ether; and the adstbcratical 
iiotieny fren the tmallness of itsniunbers, Be* 
lfter<apii)I(e: eittcttng With $uperiout* concert an4 
ngtmr,'detftro9reti^ by every base^ fcruel andil* 
k^aiiiteaH^v'tlsiefHendii' and pltrtlsaiis ^ de» 
.mbe'ratpyj • : -j:- 

-:'A i|epmatlb«; however, %lsis at length agreed 
^il between the. tvtro Actions; and accordingly 
ntittuiters were sent to Agp«s, the Spartan kingi 
-wiMy^ commafided the blocfeartfe. The Atheil^ 
tims proposed an alliance, d(feni^e s(nd defeiifo 
«ive-i^ith^tbe Laced«iti6iiian cbmnsionweaUKi 
irfaiG^lvtlMtogaiiigc^oirchejK^HH^sWiGreec^; 
2'f2 • r 
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mcsufit nQthtfig les^r than t%ie sidijetttoii of ArbttM 
to Sparta ; ai^ stipulated onif ibr the pretefTttf - 
tion of their fortifications, and of their barboursi^ 
Agis replied, that he had no power to U^eat-, and 
that prc^sals must be addressed to the adfBm» 
istration at Lacedtotnon. MioiflMfrfiL'liere their 
sent into Peloponnesus: but whetiJihlQr «rm«A 
at Sellasia) on the borders of Ladoga, they ve* 
eeived a proud and haughty mMsage fromtlie 
ephori, commanding their immediate retnm^ 
and informing them, that the terms they broifght 
were already known at Lac ed»mo p» and, If 
they def ired peace, they must prodire more an* 
pie powers from Athens* 

This answer being communicated in the ottyy 
the Athenians ^ere filled with de&pait« Tb^. 
now 'Considered themselres as already eondemfl^ 
ed to slavery, if not to death, by their meerciieBS' 
and imi^acable enemies $ and e?en before ano^ 
ther deputation could return with an imswe* 
from Lacedsemon, many mustperkh witb hun^ 
^er« It was understood, that the Lacedtemoniana 
proposed amobg other things, that the long watte 
for ten^rlongs should bfr demoUaiiedt - Thera« 
menes, whose character was extremely dubiousy 
;fentur€d to offers that, if the Athenians would 
<dmmis8jon him to go to Laccklnmon, he woeM. 
^dertaketo bring certain infilrmation,' whether 
th^ Peloponnesiaos really intended toredudethe 
Athenians to slavery, or whether the demoKtioa 
of the walls were only req^red to insure poliile^^ 
id subjection. He named nine peifsons to b^ liia 
colleagues in this important mission, and flatterii> 
ed the people thai they would procure some 
moderate terms of accommodation. A deeree 
wastherefore immediau^ passied by the Athen»> j 

lans in assenxUy> investing tl^e embaaaadors ^ith J 

foil powers* 






JfaMlig iMSumed tlie flftsred badge of their in^ 
▼iolable diavacteiS tkey proceeded to the Spar* 
tatt ^tmnpf keldaconCeroAGe with Ag;fs th« La- 
ced«motiiaA kingv and then set foihfard on their 
joufnejr te^ard» Sparta* But< when they ariivw 
ed^M'Sella*iarlhe««ibassf wae «gain met hy aa 
ofijQer<^lrom the'ephorlr who- would not pjermit 
tlionKM pnioaed*£^theiy «mil they had giten a««^ 
iwnum^ that -they were invested with indefinite 
aiithoeitar,'totraatv|brik peace with the Lacedx- 
moniaft cbiiiiiio»wei^h« When Ihey reached 
SporUMoy aaaembly of the deputies of the Pelo- 
peinieai«ii>eoiifi9deHK>y was eoftvenedy in which 
the late of the Athenianrepuhlick was to beds* 
cided# The deputation from GoriAth and Tht^ 
baa vc^emeadyconiended, that no tonus what^ 
e«ar ah^d be granted -the Athenians: the 
ocmnaoiiweailth'ol AthiSiSi they saidy whidi^ratf 
the enwiy of the ioommoa liberties of. Greece^ 
and- had been so nearly soccessfol in the horrid 
attempt to enslarve or exterminate the whole na* 
tkKh ought to be aimihilated) and not suffered to 
«xiit» Many of the other deputies also sQ]^>ort* 
«d'th0 same opm<te» ^The-Lacedmmonianai 
iio«reirer» whose adminkityatieiy was little suisject 
e» passionate, eotinsels or hasty decisions) had 
prmeuiiy eomidered the matter^ and thought 
otterwise* Athens^ if deprived of its navy, and 
of the-vevenue and (power- arising from trans* 
maritae dependeneiesy iHight, > under an oligar^ 
«faical«govemitieiit9' beie^sme a necessary and 
jralqiMe aoqtdsition to Laoedsmon. The recol- 
leetioa of what had -hi^pened only a few years 
i>eforei when almostthewholo of Peloponnesus 
Itf4' u^ied in war against them, might probably 
oocaiioo an atHpi^ahennoDi' that at some future 



^ QQRA«kOA.w,^&]re aiifl glory of.tte^.GMcim 
D^<m, t^js^ Liaced^momatM deckbre4» ikfUi Hi 



ibiK^ ubiei^dy p^riAedy th(^t:ic yrtM eontidered by 
•^.iH}$i0e<^^inipowH)l&it^ hold out snanydafa 

•€mlS9lMiadoi1i«aitnimfioeil 'zft lAtJIians, (bhwapeoj^ 
%3«Qii9)r<cr^jpaptjof;ftb>e;«ity flocked about tfa^ 
.ia t^tr^oat'paiilfviVav^i^iiae) leat ma trceaiatibie 
' KQiFl^rbAp^ akd / aa implacable cn^foy shotild 
'■ti)l;»(jn$e to treat, aiMl i^ oibtyrfaHeFnatire re- 
.pi^fMtkaa.lo pnlali.with biiDgej^) or lifibnik tb 
Jkt^ sa^roTT. pf . tboacbf from . .vbooi thejr :«Gai»cfy 
'ibopa4to^ffeoeW«'at|]5c0iiipaaw»n.( ::Tbeii^rt9if- 
-jadion'tbat; icireatyited tedii risom^lupod^ gate 
rroUef .6ir the iM^hn; ^Tbe day follomog an as- 
. aeiobly of the pieo|)le.waa cdnvenMi . Thftraitfe- 
-nea'dcfckmltothe.'Atbenians theitermS) whkhy 
^iKp-aaMf' vrerei t^e boat and moatstoi^ti that 
:biiiiaelf )MkI biA; coUatdcruefir coj»ld i>btaio ; aod 
auch aa in their present distressful 'and»Mfoi$ii- 

,to:aceept«,fi iWhen!th9aieiineif|«<itadlmili9 l»f Ma 
Hb^sjifri nagotia^flu ^m^f prodiKedritheilWQ^ 
^hadimloaget sKrellglha^spinU9^.rea9at^Qr!e1n«|| 
i oo|irage:lo.die. ^ Arcowiidcjrable; J»dyrfeowever, 
• paitioaaottaly declared^ .that they '^^uldit^tkr 
.09fiaei>l^<tQ the,de»naoU$MH» qC fbe-wdl^' 
> Bm th^) iHii¥>ipaA lead^mi^e tbi^pairiipticjg pta- - 
;lyvh4d:bef»B4f^(i^(^ bf t|(9 piettf8diou!v aMMi 
.of.4^^i!QppQpa!ptj^iwMiif0^:prepf»red to.b^arn 
flbiccrig^: ypke, pfoyid^ they ver<3 ftUo^v^ed to^eM- 
on^ia/Q^domeatiek tyi^l^y*. Tliato)ikwaiiildd^ 
. te&tab|i3 fpv^tion WM r^y to lapprove :th'« mefnh 
:Mma(9f;:Tl)oramefle% hoi^^cff ,4e«r^ing>>a9ji 
..aee^ilei «ii4 Thewj^n^pca. hmP^f ii^Jgiht ny* 
influen<;e the resolution of the assembly, .byiiil* 



910 ^Blllf». 

able Corinthians and Thebans. ArgumifeMS^^tlif 
gtfaii*pafcmig1ie ^b<»trtirty tiil|teHAMei i iir »^ <t»e of 
4!E]Reqewarjr,''to?jUiffciiy! h» negwMtmbp^^'ttit 
fS^mnsj %M i»pbf^oii^hil<x<n]i9fym«t(i w«A- 

-OTconthig^4he>Mtliib^«ml>iKCUiitfe!|fim 

<ThU03fdk}M,Mii^Wn'iB«ig«ne«lt}y<«e^^ 

-Fek^onnfeiiaivrmwV'^|a«cl'> <|f i^iie^^gMlaRbililf'^if 
:^|9eBbr ttlMiefticN^JHlk Mhvto cbiltdfiid} ^:<i1iie 
-tKifijr rrecntcf (idetS:-%f : Iheii* • i«Mlbad9a(ddrr' iMis 
-tiwrsloi*^ coiidmied a»d iraxliediby the "tdot df 1 

ttlvclafiAocralieti] fomiont 'and ^ubttitt«c;d to^M* 
Ttiiilr tbati'SKtcMittfd hffttie majoritvioir tfaie -{fdj^- / 

ila« afeMm%;>#M tlKuHttHoa and iKMetiatn^if 

«Mid l4<t}ii6dilNif}f^ai«»i(ihtiitbn ^ 

r^ ~^^otli^:i)nAnwttfl 'Viet^yof-Stiimtia, A^ 
''^I'^tii^fifplMiession of Atfa<»lte,:&il«lLyaaflMr 
*"*• w4H4:hi»ifieat^«WWfe#it«eit«rW)il*»'^«. 
-»ft^«l>i^qfK«'l^lts{^fl^fb4itfri«4«»ii<^{t^ of 

^itf«Mmv ii^&Ks^ ^^ ||^ri«rw&'<iit^^fttiikif#$rrdf i 

ibc«a«4oittf<i^ibi<ted eWt^VKkigaeaJ^lttid^lif ^ 
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had JL^^tlytprciVQKvd ireaeDtmepty ^iwl- th^' 4»m>r • 
UUQ^,g)C i\^ f9rUficatiop&«(as a pecpUar cirpiifdi-; 
atao^e^qf rejpiqiog ^n^ tHumpbs ^hrgugl^auli tte 
^J^oLe^P|elo||0^€|su9» r TJbfi enemyr With mi^elii 
I)ai'adf^,fio^TOcaQedl Abis.di&strMamiop^i^fttioa' 
aV^ve >pund;of military inttsiqK? aod^^MJUsK fan €«h 

ed that succeeding ages \vogI4 cposideir-tte (kr 
' ipolitioD of Athens, as the true »ra of the free- 

dom of Greece- No sooner, however, had they 
effected their parp6Se, and satiated their resent* 
xnent, than they seemed to regret the injury 
thef hadtlonel' -^ * ' 

A magnificent festival cbiicluded the day, in 
which the recitation of particular passages of 
th<?'Qfect<iu potitS',*fbnn6t},'tts*l2fsual^ 'a "pTtfiWp&T 
part of the entertainment. The Electra of Eu- 
ripides was rehearsed, and particularly that pa- 
thetic chorus, " We come, O, daughter of Aga- 
memnon! to thy rustick and humble roof." The 
B^ords were scarcely uttered, when the whole 
assembly melted into tears. The forlorn and 
9 helpless condition of that young and virtuous 
princess, who, having been expelled her father's 
house, was obliged to inhabit a ipiserable cot- 
tage, in want and wretchedness, recalled to their 
minds the dreadful vicissitude of fortune, which 
had befallen Athens. That city, once mistress 
of the sea, and sovereign of Greece,|was deprived 
in one fatal hour of her ships, her walls, and her 
JL. Strength ; and reduced from the pride and pros- 

^ perity of her situation,to misery, dependence^ and 

P servitude. Nor did the Athenians make one 

m emorable .e';frort to brighten the moment of their 
' «K. destruction, and to make their fall illustrious. 



•J Thus idid the wiiq«cWt ^f Athttois,' ih* the 
acknowledged tupenoHty of ' Sjiiina^ itermiiiate 
thettiemoraMe Pelopohnesian war of | twenty- 
flfi^en years* LacedsmOn, now dliied t6 Per- 
sia ^befeatA&'jd^ddedty- the kttdmg poWer oi' 
Greece; and ar]$tocracy 9 or rather oligarchy, 
tn«m|>hed over the demptratica} form of gov* 
erniaent, in -afano^ every eomiMiiweateh of 
tli4 aip^dan people*^ 
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